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WEIRWOOD  MARSH 


WEIRWOOD  marsh  is  the  larch  wood’s  se¬ 
cret.  The  larch  grove  is  the  secret  of 
the  dune  wilderness ;  the  dunes  themselves  lie 
folded  between  the  ice-green  waters  of  the  great 
lake,  and  the  prairies  that  stretch  westward  to 
the  sunset.  Lost  in  the  heart  of  that  midland 
country,  that  lies  so  ample  and  so  fertile,  so  can¬ 
did  to  the  sun,  Weirwood  marsh  has  kept  its  own 
laws,  a  tiny,  timeless  empire  that  civilization 
passed  by,  upon  its  destroying  way,  having  had 
no  eyes  to  see  it.  Nor  have  there  been  many  eyes 
that  have  looked  on  the  lord  of  that  jewel  of  wil¬ 
derness — the  great  blue  heron,  Stalk.  The  rare 
hunter,  breaking  through  the  manna  grass  that 
rings  the  marsh’s  rim,  has  learned  no  more  of 
him  than  the  harsh  mockery  of  his  cry  as  he 
winged  to  cover  in  the  gloom  of  the  aisles  of 
larch.  But  he  has  known,  has  Stalk,  as  much  of 
love  and  death,  of  fear  and  fight  and  hate  and 
joy,  as  come  to  most  of  us  in  the  man-made  walks 
of  the  world. 

There  was  an  early  Spring  daybreak,  lauded  in 
endless  canticle  by  Rana,  the  great  wattled  bull¬ 
frog,  when  the  little  fairy  shrimp,  new  hatched 
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from  her  egg  upon  the  bottom  of  the  marsh, 
swam  upwards,  very  slowly.  That  netherworld, 
that  emerald  hell  at  the  oozy  bottom  of  the 
pond,  was  a  vast  breeding  ground,  and  fight¬ 
ing  ground  and  burial  ground,  where  fear  pulsed, 
and  the  swift  and  terrible,  in  miniature,  hunted 
the  even  lesser  meek  and  helpless.  But  overhead 
Spring  had  come  with  banners;  the  wind  dap¬ 
pling  the  shining  waters  told  it;  the  laughter  of 
the  alder  catkins,  shaking  out  gold  tresses,  ac¬ 
knowledged  it;  the  tenderest  green  in  the  young 
larch  leaves  proclaimed  it;  and  Konkeree,  the  red¬ 
winged  blackbird — an  unfaithful  but  enchanting 
lover — sang  it  out  to  Kinkeree,  his  little  mistress 
in  the  reeds,  over  and  over. 

“Konkeree-ee-ee!”  he  boasted,  the  first  notes 
like  the  gurgle  of  happy  water,  the  last  shaken 
with  a  rapture  he  could  not  contain. 

And  the  fairy  shrimp,  swimming  upon  her  back, 
a  tiny  ripple  of  translucent  rainbow  beauty,  was 
answering  the  seduction  of  the  warm  bright 
waters  overhead.  Up  from  the  dark  sludge  of 
the  bottom  she  rose,  from  the  shards  of  last 
year’s  battles,  the  seeds  and  eggs  of  last  year’s 
matings,  and  as  she  cleared  her  moorings  where 
the  thin  tubifex  worms  were  poised  for  retreat 
back  into  the  chimneys  of  their  mud  houses,  she 
dodged  the  shadow  of  a  submarine  destroyer 
cruising  about  in  search  of  prey — the  tigerish 
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nymph  of  a  dragonfly.  Up  from  among  the  cad¬ 
dis-worms  in  the  muck,  centaur-like  with  their 
dragging  cases  hampering  half  their  bodies,  she 
floated,  the  swimming  rows  of  her  delicate  legs 
an  undulant  shimmer  in  those  dimly  lit  depths, 
and  suddenly  with  a  convulsive  dart  she  slipped 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  The  danger  that  was 
to  her  monstrous  would  not  have  been  noticed  in 
the  bill  of  the  swamp’s  old  bittern — a  transparent 
soundless  creature  the  color  of  water,  Leptodora 
the  phantom  terror  of  the  deeps.  Waving  in¬ 
credibly  feathery  antennas,  it  prowled  the  jungles 
of  the  water-weeds,  to  overtake  and  overpower 
the  swiftest  of  the  lowly  herds,  suck  out  their 
softness  and  discard  the  shell.  Up  through  the 
brightening  levels  rose  the  fairy  shrimp,  through 
drifts  of  algas — the  green  pastures  of  the  most 
minute,  where  hid  the  tiny  hydra  sponges,  and 
the  tidy  black  snails  for  whom  the  sora  rails  were 
ravenous — passing  through  a  meteor  swarm  of 
gleaming  diatoms,  plants  that  seemed  sculptured 
out  of  crystal,  and  through  a  meadow  of  des- 
mids,  bits  of  exquisite  green  lace.  Dodging  an 
ebony  diving  beetle  encased  in  a  shining  air  bubble 
— a  silver  messenger  of  death — she  reached  the 
top,  where  the  little  water-fleas  clung,  upside 
down,  to  the  tense  surface  film,  or  let  themselves 
down  from  it,  like  microscopic  spiders,  on  in¬ 
visible  threads.  And  there  for  a  bright  April 
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hour  the  fairy  shrimp  paddled  in  what  for  her 
was  ecstasy.  Until,  by  the  luck  of  the  marsh, 
she  drifted  past  the  bulging  eyes  of  Rana.  The 
pagan  to  the  happy  hour  ceased  a  moment,  and  the 
fairy  shrimp  was  gone. 

Lucky  for  Rana  that  he  had  leapt  from  his 
choir  stall  amid  the  ooze,  for  Stalk  on  his  hunting 
was  in  that  moment  passing  his  way,  and  the  bull¬ 
frog’s  song  escaped  eternal  silence  by  no  more  than 
a  split  second  of  the  lazy  time  that  held  the  larch- 
ringed  water  world.  For  the  life  of  the  marsh 
was  like  a  great  pyramid,  whereof  the  broad  base, 
with  its  untold  billion  lives,  moved  in  darkness,  a 
spawning  lowly  race  of  slaves  on  which  the  hunt¬ 
ers  of  the  upper  waters  fed,  to  be,  in  turn,  the 
food  of  the  wild  marsh  birds  that  screamed  across 
the  surface — the  belted  kingfisher  Rip,  that  ec¬ 
centric  recluse  Ponk  the  bittern,  and  Stalk  the 
heron,  king  of  all. 

For  the  marsh  knew  nothing  of  pity.  Terror 
it  knew,  and  mother  love  and  mating  rapture,  and 
sheer  ecstasy,  when  the  dragonflies  in  intolerable 
beauty  poised  over  the  surface,  shimmering  on 
wings  of  gossamer,  tense  copper-green  and  tur¬ 
quoise-blue  bodies  quivering  like  the  noon  heat  on 
the  burnished  water.  Hunger  was  the  driving 
force  of  its  life,  the  joy  of  hunting  was  a  ferocious 
lust  from  its  dark  bottoms  to  its  reedy  tops.  And 
it  knew  cold  murder,  too. 
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For  Lotor,  the  old  raccoon,  the  bandit  of  Weir- 
wood  marsh,  was  more  than  a  hunter.  He  was  a 
killer  born,  who  slew  not  merely  that  he  might 
eat,  but  because  cunning  and  stealth  and  the  thirst 
for  blood  were  in  his  heart.  A  highwayman  was 
Lotor,  and  he  looked  it,  with  his  marking  as  of  a 
black  mask  stretched  across  his  bright,  malignant 
eyes.  Beneath  the  mask  were  elegant  white 
whiskers,  but  the  cruel  lower  jaw  was  hidden, 
when  he  faced  you,  and  only  the  deceptive  dog¬ 
like  nose  was  plainly  visible,  and  his  white  brows. 
Under  that  low  skull  was  room  enough  for  craft 
and  stratagem,  for  greed  and  ruthlessness,  and 
above  his  skull  were  raised  the  two  small  ears — 
small,  but  alertly  pricked,  tingling  with  the  sounds 
of  the  marsh  and  the  forest.  Lotor  heard  every¬ 
thing,  and  there  was  nothing  he  forgot. 

That  faint  sound,  now,  that  rippled  across  the 
April  silences,  was  Fang  the  old  muskrat,  swim¬ 
ming  for  his  hole.  Lotor  flattened  himself  upon 
the  high  larch  bough  that  held  him,  his  gray  fur 
fading  into  the  shade-mottled  bark,  and  listened. 
That  rainy  splash  was  Chat,  the  red  squirrel, 
alighting  on  a  branch  that  shadowed  the  farther 
shore;  the  drilling  of  Trip  the  woodpecker  half 
a  mile  deeper  in  the  dune  glooms  beat  on  his  sensi¬ 
tive  eardrum  like  a  tiny  hammer.  Scornfully 
Lotor  listened  to  the  wheezy  gabble,  the  eternal 
sardonic  talk  of  Clack  the  grackle  and  his  friends, 
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slandering  their  fellows  in  a  sandy  clearing  of 
the  wood.  For  all  these  sounds  he  cared  nothing; 
feigning  a  sleepy  torpor  he  hunted  down,  with 
sharp  cocked  ears,  the  voice  of  Rana  chanting  in 
the  wet  grasses  where  the  marsh  in  its  high  tide 
of  early  Spring  was  brimming  over. 

Yes,  Rana  was  there,  somewhere  in  the  grasses, 
piping  his  deep  chorus  in  sweet,  sententious  itera¬ 
tion,  proclaiming,  in  the  feckless  manner  of  the 
frog  tribe,  his  position  to  all  the  world.  Disdain 
in  his  dainty,  picking  gait,  greed  in  his  eyes,  Lotor 
descended  from  the  tree  and  circled  the  cat-tail 
crowded  bay  of  the  waters. 

But  though  he  trod  with  the  stealth  of  a  cat, 
his  going  was  made  known  to  all  the  marsh.  A 
dozen  sentinels  sent  up  warning,  and  the  soft  music 
of  the  marsh,  the  murmur  of  waters  and  the  hum 
of  flies,  was  jangled  into  discord  by  the  anger  of 
its  dwellers.  Konkeree  lifted  above  the  reeds, 
brilliant  epaulettes  fluttering,  his  love  song  turned 
to  scolding;  Chat  in  his  tree  stamped  and  gibbered 
at  the  raccoon’s  passing;  and  where,  in  oozy  soli¬ 
tude  ringed  round  with  whispering  rushes,  Ponk 
the  bittern,  the  marsh’s  meditative  eremite,  had 
stood  hunched  motionless  for  an  hour  past,  a  wild 
cry  broke.  “Haink!  Haink!”  cried  the  bittern, 
lifting  from  the  reeds  and  the  swirling  waters — 
a  call  half  musical,  half  the  metallic  rattle  of  a 
chain  falling  back  upon  its  own  coils.  A  skinny 
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crow  on  sentinel  duty  telegraphed  warning  in  his 
own  code,  and  a  black  storm  of  his  fellows  swept 
into  the  wood  with  an  uproar  of  exaggerated  in¬ 
dignation. 

And  then  it  was  that  Stalk,  the  giant  heron, 
rose  slowly  out  of  the  shallows  where  he  had  been 
strolling,  and  took  himself  away  with  a  leisurely 
flapping,  windy  and  serene.  He  had  little  fear  of 
Lotor,  but  he  loathed  disturbance,  and  at  the 
marsh’s  uproar  he  left  it,  like  one  who  leaves  a 
noisy  room.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  the 
croaks  and  cawings  and  the  shrill  bird  rage,  Rana 
had  quietly  plopped  into  the  deep  water,  in  one  ex¬ 
ultant  leap  from  his  strong  hind  legs,  and  Lotor’s 
fangs  snapped  together  emptily.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  morning  to  be  hunting,  anyway.  A  fellow 
couldn’t  see  in  all  this  blare  of  daylight.  Night! 
Ah,  that  was  the  time  for  him — velvet,  delicious 
night,  cloak  of  his  raids  and  lusts  and  hungers, 
friend  of  his  banditries  and  murders,  Night,  his 
satanic  ally. 

And  blinking  in  the  growing  brightness,  Lotor 
picked  his  clumsy  way  along  the  highroads  of  the 
air — his  path  from  bough  to  bough,  from  tree  to 
tree.  He  walked  there  with  the  cautious  manner 
of  one  not  native  to  arboreal  life,  but  as  a  stranger 
who  has  acquired  some  familiarity  with  its  ways,  a 
highwayman  born  of  the  lowlands,  but  choosing 
the  mountain  trails  for  his  depredations.  His 
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home,  a  hollow  tree  in  the  larch  glooms,  was  half 
a  mile  away,  but  Lotor  reached  it  without  ever 
once  descending  to  the  ground,  so  close  together 
stood  the  larches  and  the  swamp  maples,  so  in¬ 
tricate  their  branches,  and  so  well  did  he  know 
his  way.  There  in  that  black  abode  at  last  he 
laid  him  down  to  sleep,  Lotor  the  night  prowler, 
the  killer  of  the  marsh. 

But  for  Stalk  the  heron,  who  glided  down  again 
to  the  water  once  Lotor’s  ringed  brush  had  van¬ 
ished  among  the  branches,  the  day  had  just  begun. 
Slowly  and  carefully  he  began  to  stalk  his  prey, 
bending  jerky  knee  joints,  wading  on  into  deeper 
water,  with  his  long  neck  pulled  backward  into  his 
deep  shoulders  and  his  black  eyes  sharply  scanning 
the  surface.  Suddenly,  with  the  speed  of  a  snake, 
the  coiled  neck  thrust,  and  the  long  beak  brought 
up  a  struggling  crayfish  that  vanished  in  a  gulp. 

All  around  the  shallows,  where  the  pale  gold 
of  water  crowfoot  was  in  bloom  in  flowery  lanes 
adown  the  surface  of  the  water,  stalked  the  giant 
heron,  a  figure  of  lonely  dignity,  serene,  it  seemed, 
untroubled  as  the  quiet  waters  under  the  sunrise 
sky.  But  there  was  a  surmise  trembling  through 
him,  a  hunger  never  to  be  quenched  by  the  fattest 
fishing,  growing  as  the  rosy  light  grew  in  the 
eastern  deeps  beyond  the  larch  tops.  He  lifted 
his  black  tipped  wings  in  a  gesture  that  sketched 
magnificent  yearning  against  the  sheeny  waters, 
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and  let  them  settle  again.  The  rose  brightened 
to  gold,  shaking  out  banners  of  streaming  light 
across  the  bosom  of  Weirwood.  Clearer  and 
clearer  grew  the  call  that  throbbed  through  the 
great  blue  heron.  A  presence  was  abroad,  he 
knew  unerringly,  imperative  and  irresistible. 

Profound,  unhurried,  he  stepped  down  the 
water  lanes,  setting  the  yellow  bloom  a-quiver  at 
his  coming,  turning  his  high-held  crested  head  this 
way  and  that  with  quick  and  graceful  jerks.  So 
he  rounded  a  low  shoulder  of  the  land,  set  with  a 
crown  of  alders.  There  Hyla  the  little  tree  toad 
piped  sweet  warning.  And  there  he  saw  her — 
Ardea  of  the  fair  white  crest,  loveliest  young 
heron  of  the  far-off  river  banks,  standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  water,  looking  at  him.  Unthinking, 
innocently  seductive,  she  waited,  exquisite  in  her 
nuptial  dress  of  pale  blue,  with  chestnut  on  her 
thighs,  with  plumes  of  pearly  gray  trailing  from 
her  breast  and  falling  over  folded  wings.  She 
waited,  and  he  gazed,  his  black  eyes  fixed,  glitter¬ 
ing  with  steadily  rising  light. 

This  for  Ardea  was  the  first  love  season; 
daughter  that  she  was  of  freedom  she  stood  all 
undismayed  and  candid  among  the  virgin  greenery 
of  the  shallows,  while  Stalk  approached.  His 
great  white  crest  bordered  with  black,  from  which 
extended  the  two  long  trailing  black  feathers, 
topped  the  water  by  as  much  as  four  feet;  he 
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wore  his  marvelous  breast  plumes  as  a  knight 
wears  his  high  orders.  As  he  stepped  toward 
Ardea,  his  gait  changed  from  the  haughty  jerk 
of  his  hunting  step  to  a  strange,  beautiful  pranc¬ 
ing — the  love  dance  of  his  people. 

The  woman-bird  stood  watching,  critical,  coy, 
her  silence  and  immobility  inscrutable  to  her  suitor. 
And  even  as  Stalk  circled  round  her,  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  rush  of  wings,  and  two  other  male 
herons,  with  self-conscious  flappings,  alighted  be¬ 
side  him.  Another  came,  and  another,  each  new¬ 
comer  edging  away  from  his  rivals  till  they  ac¬ 
cepted  him  guardedly,  until  seven  made  up  the 
company  of  Ardea’s  lovers.  Then,  in  her  sight, 
they  began  their  dance,  seven  eccentric  silhouettes. 
Lifting  and  closing  their  mighty  pinions,  they 
circled  round  and  round,  sometimes  about  each 
other,  as  if  feinting  at  hostility,  sometimes  all  in 
a  wide  circle,  making  common  cause  of  their  court¬ 
ship. 

Very  softly  Ardea  spoke,  as  one  who  calls  the 
changes  in  a  square  dance,  and  as  if  by  magic  a 
tremor  ran  through  the  company  and  they  fell  to 
their  places,  the  ceremonial  steps  forgotten. 
Cool,  beautiful  Ardea,  aloof  from  them,  unat¬ 
tained,  unattainable  by  all  save  one  of  that  rivalry 
— her  voice  and  presence  stirred  them,  shook  their 
fraternity.  Each  haughty  male  opened  his  beak 
like  a  gulf,  defying  his  rival.  Wings  lifted  with 
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a  storm;  the  foes  rushed  at  each  other,  ruffling 
feathers,  thrusting  rapier  bills,  to  meet  a  swords¬ 
man’s  skill  in  parrying  thrust.  One  by  one,  driven 
off,  the  young  males  withdrew,  and  there  was  left 
at  last  only  Stalk  and  a  majestic  senior  who  stood 
a  full  inch  taller,  a  wary  old  creature  with  more 
than  mimic  hatred  in  his  eye. 

Up  and  down  on  the  brown  sands,  into  the 
shallow  water,  through  the  shaken  greenery  of 
the  bulrushes,  driving  up  Konkeree  and  Kinkeree 
in  fury,  fought  the  two,  until  the  old  bird,  pounc¬ 
ing,  brought  Stalk  down  to  the  water  in  a  mass 
of  struggling  feathers.  And  then  Stalk  thrust, 
a  blow  too  swift  to  parry,  and  the  old  bird,  with 
a  harsh  scream  of  pain,  lifted  himself  on  tattered 
wings  away.  No  doubt,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  he  bore  his  wound  off  to  the  reeds,  to  nurse 
it  sulkily. 

But  Stalk,  shaking  exultant  pinions,  uttered  his 
cry  of  victory,  and  Ardea  rose  to  meet  him.  Then 
the  larch  boughs  closed  about  them,  and  there  was 
silence  on  the  sands  and  shallows  where  the  dance 
had  been.  The  sun  rode  high,  sank  low,  but  look¬ 
ing  down  it  could  not  find  the  wild  enchanted 
lovers  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  At  twi¬ 
light  Hyla  sang  the  hymeneal. 

The  nest,  a  wide  platform  of  strong  sticks, 
soft  lined  with  the  finest  twigs,  was  built  in  secret. 
Very  fierce  and  furtive  they  were  then,  Ardea  and 
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her  lover,  swift  to  screen  themselves  away  from 
all  intrusion,  in  the  lost  architraves  of  the  larches. 

The  four  eggs  of  lichen  green  were  laid,  and 
cherished  by  Ardea,  and  she  and  Stalk  kept  guard 
above  them  in  turn.  And  when  a  moon  had  waxed 
and  waned,  and  waxed  again,  the  eternal  miracle 
was  reenacted,  and  out  from  the  fragile  shells 
struggled  the  four  tiny  herons — pathetic,  naked 
babes,  four  mouths  to  feed,  uproarious  little 
hungers  whose  high  piping  voices  smote  the  ear¬ 
drums  of  the  killer,  far  away. 

Chat  the  squirrel  tried  to  warn  the  heron 
parents,  scolding  and  screaming,  for  he  had  had  a 
visit  lately  from  the  black-masked  hunter,  and  his 
home  was  ruin  now.  But  it  was  not  given  to 
Stalk  and  Ardea  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  red  squirrel.  They  took  it  for  ill  temper. 

One  night,  when  Stalk  had  winged  to  the  river, 
a  sudden  higher  shriek  from  the  clamoring  nest 
brought  Ardea  back  from  the  waters  where  she 
fished  for  the  pleading  mouths.  She  swooped 
down,  a  shining  messenger  of  vengeance,  on  the 
stealthy  shadow  of  Lotor  seizing  two  fat  squabs 
in  his  ravening  jaws.  Those  were  enough  to 
glut  even  his  appetite,  but  at  the  sight  of  Ardea 
the  twin  flames  of  lust  and  hatred  flared  red  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  turned  on  the  mother  heron  in 
sheer  malice. 
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They  met  in  a  soft  shock  of  claws  and  feathers, 
sword  bill  and  fangs,  and  round  and  round  the 
nest,  over  the  bleating  chicks,  dragged  to  the  edge 
and  back  again,  they  fought.  And  then  the  cruel 
teeth  found  the  slender  neck;  there  was  an  im¬ 
potent  beating  of  pinions,  then  silence.  Lotor 
kicked  her  from  the  nest,  and  the  four  chicks,  and 
then,  descending,  dragged  them  to  the  waters  to 
wash  them  over  and  over.  The  little  ones  he 
picked  quite  clean.  But  he  only  sucked  at  Ardea’s 
throat,  and  left  her. 

Left  her,  a  heap  of  lifeless  feathers,  a  welter 
of  her  own  bright  life  blood  darkening  the  ripples, 
for  Stalk  to  find  on  his  return.  Screaming,  he 
rose  to  search  the  home  of  his  delight,  and  found 
there  desolation.  In  agonized  longing  he  flew 
off,  through  the  aisles  of  the  larches,  hunting  all 
night  for  a  vanished  sprite  that  would  not  answer 
him  again. 

By  day  he  moped  in  the  rushes  or  dozed  in  the 
oozy  circles  and  dreamed  of  her,  the  thin  film 
of  sorrow  dropped  over  his  eyeballs.  The  days 
wore  on  and  on.  Full  Summer  had  come  in,  and 
the  long-billed  marsh  wren  twittered  gladness 
from  the  cat-tails.  Ponk  the  old  bittern,  whom  the 
shrewd  country  tongue  calls  the  stake-driver,  pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  marsh’s  inner  silences  an  “All’s 
well!”  for  the  water-folk.  “Pump-er-LUNK!” 
he  cried  in  the  drowsy  sunshine,  dull  sucking 
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thunder  in  the  syllables.  “All’s  well !  Pump-er- 

LUNK!” 

But  the  march  of  menace  was  on  the  way;  it 
came,  out  of  the  sunburnt  west,  treading  on  dusty 
feet.  And  it  was  Drought. 

June  had  passed,  with  only  a  few  drops  spat¬ 
tered  from  a  great  cumulus  castle-cloud.  July 
came  in,  blown  on  the  breath  of  the  southwest 
wind,  the  hot  breath  of  the  superheated  prairie 
lands  that  stretched  away  and  away,  there  beyond 
dunes  and  forest.  Utterly  empty  was  the  sky; 
ringing,  intolerable  heat  beat  down  on  the  earth 
from  that  blue  dome  where  the  sun  rode.  The 
grass  grew  so  dry  that  even  Lotor,  stalking  the 
meadow  shrews,  made  crackling  as  he  went;  all 
day  the  crickets  and  the  cicadas  raised  a  sizzling 
chorus,  and  by  night  the  katydids,  rejoicing  now 
in  their  thin  green  blood,  were  stridulent  among 
the  trees. 

Bit  by  bit  the  waters  of  the  marsh  went  down, 
and  down,  and  down,  and  Snap,  the  old  giant 
turtle,  could  bask  upon  a  white  rock  that  had  not 
felt  the  sun  for  fifteen  summers.  The  alder  roots 
lay  drained  of  water,  and  put  forth  naked  plead¬ 
ing  fingers.  The  very  cat-tails  felt  the  baking  air 
about  their  rootstocks,  and  the  algse  in  the  pond, 
multiplying  madly  before  disaster  should  find 
them,  grew,  and  grew,  until  they  became  a  scummy 
sargasso,  rolling  all  up  the  pond  in  the  north 
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wind  and  down  it  again  in  the  south  wind,  mak¬ 
ing  the  waters  a  gaseous  fen. 

And  then  the  algae  too  were  gone,  and  the  shal¬ 
lower  bottoms  stood  quite  naked  now,  with  the 
stonewort  rotting  in  chalky  webs  and  the  water 
crowfoot  and  duckweed  stranded  in  windrows, 
dying,  yielding  up  their  harvest  of  black  snails. 

It  was  Teeter-tip,  the  little  sandpiper,  who 
came  at  that,  with  his  dapper  brothers  and  their 
fat  wives,  and  Stalk,  standing  disconsolate  in  the 
hot,  foul  water,  philosophizing  on  one  leg,  beheld 
them  with  disgust.  Omens  of  drought  were  they, 
as  surely  as  the  early  yellowing  of  the  hickory 
leaves  was  its  messenger,  as  surely  as  the  billows 
of  noisome  algal  slime  had  foretold  it.  They 
came  to  Weirwood  only  when  the  lesser  haunts 
that  were  home  to  them  had  dried  to  sun-baked 
desolation. 

All  around  the  marsh  their  little  cries  rang  out, 
as  they  wobbled  on  their  toes,  flipped  their  tails 
and  bobbed  their  heads  in  search  of  the  black 
snails.  “ Kling ,  klink!  Klink!  Kling!”  The 
sound  was  like  the  striking  of  the  thinnest  silver 
anvils,  all  up  and  down  the  muddy  shoals.  “Kling! 
Klink!” — they  tossed  it  back  and  forth,  till  the 
note  grew  piercing  on  the  ears,  intolerable,  and 
Stalk  flapped  windy  wings  and  rushed  at  a  knot 
of  them.  But  they  only  fluttered  feebly  up,  as  if 
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it  pained  them  to  fly,  and  lit  again  daintily,  just 
out  of  reach. 

“Kling,  klink!”  They  beat  it  out  in  derision, 
all  day  and  all  the  days  long. 

Rip  the  kingfisher,  brazen  with  hunger,  hawked 
up  and  down  the  water,  descending  in  an  airy 
glide,  rattling  his  war-whoop,  to  dive,  and  find 
nothing.  The  crayfish  were  almost  gone  now,  and 
Rip  gave  it  up  at  last  and  departed  utterly  one 
burnished,  parching  day.  Stalk  watched  him  go 
and,  blinking,  knew  another  ill  omen. 

Whole  muddy  continents,  low-lying,  spotted  the 
pond  now;  the  water  was  shrunk  to  a  series  of 
brown,  hot  pools,  where  Ponk  the  bittern  still 
hunted,  bitterly,  ceaselessly.  One  could  hardly 
see  him  at  his  waddling  business  among  the  reeds, 
so  perfectly  his  stripes  of  brown  and  white  merged 
with  the  shadows  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  the 
mud  and  dark  water.  But  he  drove  unearthly 
stakes  in  the  woods  no  more.  And  his  brown 
*  mate,  frantic  between  the  dying  marsh  and  dying 
babies,  stole  on  timid  toes  along  her  secret  path¬ 
way  through  the  bulrushes,  waiting  long,  long 
minutes  between  little  runs,  listening  for  the  rustle 
of  a  watersnake,  or — more  fearful  dread — the 
footfall  of  Lotor. 

Closer  and  closer  together  huddled  the  citizens 
of  the  marsh,  as  the  waters  went  down.  Under 
the  meager  waters  the  hunted  burrowed  in  the 
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last  sludge  at  the  bottom,  only  to  be  caught  and 
brought  up,  struggling  and  pleading,  to  disappear 
down  the  cavern  of  some  ravenous  gullet. 

Then  the  frog-fruit  sprang  up  upon  the  muddy, 
baking  bottoms,  a  thin,  penurious  weed  of  evil, 
scrawling  a  rune  of  woe  across  the  cracks  and 
hummocks.  And  all  in  and  out  of  the  frog-fruit 
barrens  the  tracks  of  Lotor  ran,  little  slim  tracks 
of  malice,  almost  like  a  child’s  dainty  footprint, 
with  wide  toes  and  narrow  heel.  For  Lotor  came 
down,  undaunted,  ravening  still,  under  the  full 
blood-red  moon,  to  wash  his  nightly  kill  in  the 
waning  waters,  to  cleanse  it  over  and  over,  like  a 
murderer  that  would  lave  away  the  stains  of  his 
misdeed. 

Gray  clouds  came  up  and  hung  heavy  over  the 
earth,  holding  the  heat  down  like  a  blanket.  Then 
they  rolled  away  again,  having  yielded  no  relief. 

“Rain,  rain!”  piped  Hyla  the  little  green  tree 
toad. 

“Water,  deep,  deep  water!  Water  to  steep  in, 
to  sleep  in,  water  to  keep,  to  keep,  to  keep!” 
echoed  Rana. 

“Kling,  klink!”  peeped  the  little  sandpipers. 
“Just  think !  Not  a  drop  to  drink !  Kling,  klink!” 
They  drummed  it  up  and  down  the  baking  marl. 
“ Kling,  klink!”  And  Lotor,  dozing  by  day  in  a 
crow’s  nest,  heard  them,  and  licked  his  whiskers 
darkly  in  his  half-sleep. 
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Then,  at  a  coppery  sundown,  Stalk  was  drawn 
in  desperation  of  hunger  from  the  drought- 
scourged  solitudes  of  his  beloved  marsh,  to  hunt 
farther  afield.  Where  in  the  richer  fields  beyond 
the  sand  hills  the  corn  rows  glittered  and  whis¬ 
pered  endlessly  was  food  enough  for  even  this 
famine  time — unwary  little  meadow  mice,  the  less 
spry  of  a  multitude  of  grasshoppers,  and  shrews 
in  their  runways  among  the  roots.  Up  winged 
Stalk  from  the  brackish  pools  of  Weirwood,  his 
long  legs  trailing,  his  strong  stroke  lifting  him 
over  the  larch  tops,  over  the  dune  crests,  away  to 
the  fields  of  the  white  farm  that  drowsed  down 
the  road  a  half  mile  beyond  them. 

The  corn  was  in  the  milk  now.  And  its  sweet¬ 
ness  had  seduced  a  glutton  tooth  to  robbery.  All 
up  and  down  the  rows  the  tender  young  ears  had 
been  stripped,  and  the  husks  hung  tattered  among 
the  bright  bannerets  of  leafage.  All  up  and  down 
those  moonlit  lanes  last  night  Lotor  had  run  thiev¬ 
ing,  and  the  night  before,  and  the  night  before 
that.  The  man  at  the  white  farm  knew  it,  and 
knew — or  thought  he  knew — how  best  to  deal 
with  an  old  villain  of  a  corn-stealing  raccoon. 

But  Lotor  of  the  bright  eyes,  Lotor  of  the 
satanic  wisdom,  had  only  bared  his  pointed  little 
teeth  at  the  steel  trap  hidden  under  the  hummocks, 
and  had  gone  away  again.  Up  and  down  the 
corn  rows  he  had  frolicked,  with  the  harsh  leaves 
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clashing  and  kissing  all  about  him,  undeluded,  free 
as  the  warm  breath  of  the  August  night. 

And  now  came  Stalk,  whose  lonely  meditation 
in  the  marshes  had  brought  him  no  such  guile  as 
Lotor  had  learned  from  his  raids  into  the  man¬ 
made  world.  He  settled  with  a  heavy  rush  of 
great  wings  and  picked  his  way  delicately  down 
the  rows  that  topped  even  his  proud  crest.  Down 
and  down  the  row,  stepping  with  incredibly  angu¬ 
lar  bends  of  the  knee  joints,  stepping  disdainfully, 
unsuspectingly.  With  a  click  the  trap  sprang,  and 
Stalk  was  a  screaming  struggle  of  slaty  feathers, 
one  leg  clutched  pitilessly  to  the  perilous  earth. 

They  found  him  there,  the  men  from  the  white 
farm,  and  though  this  was  not  the  harvest  they 
had  sowed  to  reap,  they  carried  the  great  heron 
home,  trussed  in  numbing  bonds,  to  the  chicken 
yard,  planning  to  sell  his  plumes  for  the  coin  or 
two  they  might  bring. 

Here  the  lord  of  Weirwood  waters  was  loosed 
among  the  fat  rabble.  He  had  to  endure  the 
bragging  of  the  cock,  who  had  so  far  forgotten 
his  ancient  ancestry,  winging  in  glorious  native 
freedom  through  the  glooms  of  Java,  as  to  find 
gusto  in  the  petty  supremacy  of  being  a  domestic 
tyrant.  He  was  snubbed  by  ducks  whose  water 
world  was  nothing  wilder  than  the  muddy  puddles 
of  the  yard.  The  turkey  every  so  often  stretched 
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his  wattled  neck  to  gobble  insult,  and  strutted 
away,  preening  his  feathers. 

Even  the  sky  was  barred  away  from  Stalk’s 
hungry  pinions  by  a  mesh  of  wires.  This  was  an 
ungodly  spot,  where  the  fetid  dogfennel  and  squat 
purslane  ran  in  unhealthy  riot  over  the  poultry- 
scratched  dust.  This  was  an  ignominy  his  wild 
heart  could  not  brook — this  was  prison,  degrada¬ 
tion,  terror.  For  hours  Stalk  flung  himself 
violently  about,  against  this  wire  wall  and  that, 
while  the  hens  fled  from  him,  cackling  and  frantic. 
Then  when  twilight  had  covered  all  and  the 
chickens  had  subsided  to  muttering  sleep  on  their 
roosts,  he  calmed  down  and  found  the  tin  basin 
that  held  the  poultry  water,  and  stood  in  it  on  one 
leg,  miserable  and  despairing. 

Dark  fell.  The  moon  was  hidden  in  a  wool 
of  clouds,  and  the  air  was  stifling.  In  the  hot 
pulses  of  the  night  sounds  came  to  him  with  dis¬ 
turbing  keenness — the  baying  of  restless  dogs,  the 
distant  rattle  of  slow  wheels,  and,  lifting  even  his 
prisoned  heart,  the  dull  grumble,  very  far  away, 
of  thunder.  He  could  smell  rain  in  the  air. 
Somewhere,  miles  to  the  west,  the  rain  was  falling 
already.  The  sloughs  were  filling  up  with  it 
there;  the  rivers  would  be  swollen  with  it.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  wet,  new  water,  running  and  gurgling  in  the 
ditches.  Wonderful,  trickling,  talking  water. 
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Water  to  drink  and  wade  in;  water  to  slip  between 
the  toes  and  lap  liquidly  around  the  knees. 

There  was  a  soft,  stealthy  fumbling  at  the  door 
of  the  chicken  yard,  the  faintest  dry  creak  of  the 
crazy  boards  as  they  swung  open.  The  thinnest 
of  rank,  wicked  odors. 

And  then — a  screech  of  terror  from  the  roosts, 
a  wild  squawking  and  fluttering,  and  feathers  fly¬ 
ing.  In  that  instant,  when  a  lurid  flash  of  the  first 
lightning  lit  the  sultry  air,  Stalk  saw  that  the 
door  of  the  yard  stood  open.  He  half  flew,  half 
scrambled  under  the  low  wires  to  the  gate  of 
liberty.  The  next  instant  he  collided  with  Lotor, 
making  for  the  gate  with  a  struggling,  hapless 
bantam  in  his  mouth.  Lotor  the  hated,  the  elusive, 
Lotor  who  mocked  revenge  with  sly  evasions. 
Stalk  struck,  once,  with  the  hammer  blow  of  his 
bill.  In  the  darkness  he  heard  the  flap  of  the 
bantam’s  feathers  as  the  bird,  released  from 
deadly  jaws,  fled  for  the  open.  In  the  next  instant 
the  raccoon’s  body  was  flung  against  him,  and 
there  in  the  hot  darkness,  around  and  around  the 
yard,  the  two  marsh-dwellers  fought  and  strug¬ 
gled.  Hairy  legs  were  around  Stalk’s  body;  the 
breath  of  the  enemy  was  on  his  throat.  And  then 
the  light  of  another  bolt  showed  him  the  yellow 
gleam  of  the  marauder’s  eye.  He  needed  but 
that.  The  rapier  beak  struck  home.  The  fanged 
jaws  relaxed,  and  he  was  free. 
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There  was  a  crash  of  thunder,  and  one  stifling 
second  when  the  whole  world  held  its  breath. 
Then  from  the  high  night  sky  Stalk  let  fall  three 
harsh  and  eerie  cries,  three  notes  of  triumph  that 
drifted  down  slowly  like  feathers  from  his  homing 
wing.  With  a  spatter  and  a  rush,  with  a  thunder, 
the  cloud-burst  opened,  and  coolness,  with  healing 
in  its  breath,  filled  all  the  night.  The  Drought 
was  broken. 
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IS  mother  told  him  not  to.  His  mother, 


1L  JL  Old  Hunks,  the  lone  bear  of  the  cove  of 
Lost  Bride  Falls,  had  told  him  in  guttural  terse 
warnings  that  he  was  too  small  a  cub  to  tackle  that 
bee’s  nest.  But  in  the  fat,  furry  belly  of  Young 
Hunks  was  more  greed  than  there  was  wisdom 
in  his  small,  square  head.  Accordingly,  while  his 
mother,  sitting  on  her  haunches  against  a  great 
rock,  her  padded  feet  outthrust  to  the  cool  run¬ 
ning  water,  her  snout  sunk  on  her  chest,  dozed 
in  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  Southern  Spring,  the 
cub  pattered  around  the  rock  and  out  of  her  sleepy 
gaze.  Then  under  cover  of  the  uproar  of  the 
waterfall  that  filled  all  the  gorge  with  cool  music, 
he  scuttled  as  fast  as  short  legs  would  carry  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  sourwood  tree.  There  among 
the  high  branches,  where  the  blossoms  spilled  in 
spikes  of  silvery  bells,  the  bees  of  Lost  Bride  had 
hung  their  castle  and  fortified  it  with  their  own 
irritability. 

It  was  the  sudden  roar  of  the  disturbed  nest, 
rising  high  above  the  eternal  falling  of  the  water, 
above  her  young  one’s  anguished  yelps,  that  put 
life  in  the  great  lazy  hulk  of  Old  Hunks  and  sent 
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her  scurrying  to  the  sourwood.  There,  high  up 
in  a  crotch,  sat  the  cub,  pawing  with  impotent  little 
fists  at  his  eyes  and  ears  and  nose,  curled  up  like 
a  ball,  while  around  him  the  inmates  of  the  torn 
nest  swarmed  and  roared  and  vented  their  rage 
in  fiery  torment. 

An  old  bear,  on  a  bee-hunt,  plans  his  campaign; 
if  he  cannot,  being  high  in  a  tree,  run  for  water, 
he  takes  the  stings  on  his  thick  hide,  and  so  far 
from  relenting  in  his  destruction  of  the  hive,  keeps 
steadily  on,  well  knowing  that  when  the  bees  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  citadel  is  fated  to  fall,  they  will 
suddenly  quit  its  defense  and  try  each  one  to  fill 
his  pouches  with  what  honey  he  can  salvage  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  claws  the  golden  treasure  all 
away. 

But  Young  Hunks,  being  Young  Hunks,  and 
having  that  dangerous  thing,  a  little  knowledge, 
had  surrendered  at  the  first  attack  on  his  tender 
muzzle,  and  now,  stung  to  unendurable  torture, 
his  agonized  grip  relaxed  and  he  fell,  clutched, 
struggled,  and  fell — plop !  on  his  mother’s  great 
soft  bulk.  Mother  and  baby  scuttled  for  the  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall,  and  there,  plunging 
into  the  cool  depths,  sending  the  rainbow  trout 
flying  in  a  shimmering  school,  they  shook  off  their 
tormentors. 

Not  that  the  affair  ended  there.  Unfortunately 
the  little  thief  in  his  first  wild  grab  had  torn  into 
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the  honey  cells,  dug  out  one  paw  full  of  the  sweet 
store  and  gobbled  it  down.  And  as  the  luck  of 
Young  Hunks  would  have  it,  the  mountain  aconite 
was  in  flower  up  on  the  meadows.  The  poisoned 
honey,  that  would  in  time  have  worked  a  dark 
ill  upon  the  hive,  proved  instead  the  instrument 
of  their  revenge.  Young  Hunks  was  exceedingly 

ill. 

He  got  over  it — soon  enough  to  have  regained 
full  measure  of  his  calamitous  curiosity  when  one 
tranquil  twilit  evening  he  met  a  skunk  family  out 
for  a  stroll.  But  that  is  a  tale  better  left  un¬ 
told  ! 

So  it  was,  by  saddening  ventures  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  that  Young  Hunks  blundered 
through  to  the  fervid  heat  of  a  Southern  July. 
By  noon,  when  the  sun  had  reached  long  fingers 
into  the  deep  gorge,  even  between  those  ferny 
walls  the  air  danced  in  a  heat  maze,  yet  always  was 
there  coolness  in  the  spray  of  Lost  Bride’s  waters. 
There  Old  Hunks  would  bask  away  the  hours, 
sprawled  in  the  hot  sunshine,  just  within  reach  of 
any  misty  shower  blown  from  the  falls  by  a  casual 
breeze,  contentedly  watching  her  cub  as  he  rolled 
at  her  feet,  playing  in  miniature  fury  with  a  pine 
cone  or  a  big  oak  gall.  This  was  happiness  for 
Old  Hunks,  by  the  cool  pool,  in  the  hot  sun;  this 
was  life.  Lost  Bride  was  her  undisputed  domain; 
her  one  treasure,  the  furry  tumbler  on  the  rocks, 
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was  beside  her;  life  was  good.  And  out  of  such 
a  sunny  hour  she  would  rise,  and  amble  heavily 
to  the  tall  sycamore  that  leaned  over  the  falls, 
and  rearing  on  her  haunches  would  make  her  mark 
in  a  long  proud  claw-gash  upon  the  blotched  bole. 

But  the  fatal  luck  of  little  Hunks  shattered 
their  paradise.  On  a  day  when  the  bees  bumbled 
drowsily  in  the  horsemint,  when  the  sun  glinted 
with  a  metallic  brilliance  on  the  rhododendron 
leaves,  when  the  old  she-bear  lay  dreaming,  in  her 
cave  behind  the  falls,  of  the  great  days  of  her 
youth  before  men  came  to  Brushy  Mountain  and 
drove  the  bear-lords  to  such  shy  retreats  as  this — 
on  this  last  day  of  happiness  Young  Hunks  went 
wandering  again. 

With  a  gleam  in  his  buttony  eyes,  panting  a 
little  in  the  noonday  heat,  he  pushed  through  the 
laurels  that  laved  in  the  brook  all  the  way  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  Never  before  had 
he  ventured  so  far,  never  had  he  guessed  that  a 
greater  world  lay  beyond  the  ravine’s  steep  sides. 
But  when  he  penetrated  the  dense  shrubbery  at 
the  glen’s  mouth,  he  came  smartly  out  upon  a  little 
lumbering  encampment — two  tents  pitched,  and 
a  dozen  or  so  of  mountain  men  come  for  the  white 
pine  dusky  on  these  virgin  slopes. 

Peace  was  on  the  camp,  in  the  long  languor 
of  afternoon,  and  Man  and  his  ally  Dog  were  at 
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their  siesta.  Snores  rumbled  gently  forth  from 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  where  the  long  slack 
mountain  figures  lay  moveless,  and  the  dogs  beside 
them  dreamed,  heads  on  paws,  only  their  noses 
still  awake.  But  Young  Hunks  had  come  upwind, 
and  undiscovered  he  stood  staring  until  interest 
got  the  better  of  his  native  fears.  Then  he  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  the  rhododendron,  nearer.  Bear¬ 
like,  he  was  directed  not  so  much  by  what  he  saw 
as  by  what  he  smelled,  and  his  hopeful  nose  led 
him  to  the  pile  where  cans  and  scraps  of  food 
were  dumped  in  an  unsightly  mass.  He  sniffed 
at  meat  tins  and  empty  bean  cans,  and  wrinkled  his 
rubbery  muzzle  over  rinds  of  fruit,  and  then  to 
his  delight  he  discovered  a  molasses  can !  He  in¬ 
serted  a  small  snout,  licked  with  an  ecstatic  tongue, 
and  at  last,  greed  growing,  tried  to  drag  the  can 
from  the  pile. 

Cling,  clang,  clatter!  The  pile  tumbled  about 
his  ears;  in  an  instant  the  dogs  were  up,  and  bay¬ 
ing,  and  the  cub,  with  the  can  still  on  his  nose, 
scuttled  with  all  speed  for  the  deep  heart  of  the 
gorge. 

With  no  thought,  such  as  an  older  bear  would 
have  had,  of  throwing  his  followers  off  the  scent, 
with  no  thought  but  to  get  home  to  mother,  Young 
Hunks  dashed  through  the  undercover,  scraping 
off  the  blinding  tin  can  as  he  went.  After  him 
came  the  clamor  of  dogs  and  the  strange  and  ter- 
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rifying  cry  of  human  throats.  For  the  lumbering 
men,  rested  from  labor  and  bored  with  tranquil¬ 
lity,  had  sprung  joyously  to  the  hunt,  after  one 
glimpse  of  that  scuttling  rump  disappearing  up 
the  leafy  ravine. 

Old  Hunks,  in  her  happy  dream,  had  never 
missed  the  adventurer.  To  her,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  cave,  came  the  sudden  high  wail  of  hounds 
announcing  quarry  found.  In  a  second  she  was 
up,  in  a  moment  more  she  realized  Young  Hunks 
gone,  and  knew,  by  the  unsleeping  instinct  of 
mother-fear,  his  peril.  She  clambered  with  clumsy 
speed  out  of  the  cave. 

He  was  there,  breathless  and  terrified,  almost 
up  the  rocks,  and  the  dogs  were  bursting  out  of 
cover  below  the  falls.  The  bears  drew  swiftly 
back  into  the  cave,  into  the  safe  sweet  gloom  of 
home  and  there  Young  Hunks  sank  whimpering, 
while  his  mother  loomed  above  him,  big,  dark, 
savage,  her  little  eyes  red  in  the  half  light,  staring 
out  the  cave  mouth. 

In  another  two  minutes  the  troupe  of  dogs  was 
at  the  entrance,  yelping,  boasting,  daring  each 
other  to  go  in,  but  none  caring  to  take  the  first 
leap.  Then  sounded  the  shouts  of  the  men  com¬ 
ing  up  from  below.  At  that  signal  the  whole 
pack  rushed  forward  as  one,  and  then  as  suddenly 
reeled  back.  An  old  hound  lay  dead  in  the  narrow 
entrance. 
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“Whang!”  spoke  a  rifle,  and  searing  light 
flashed  before  Old  Hunks’  eyes,  speeding  a  hot 
river  of  pain  along  her  side.  With  a  howl  of 
rage  she  backed  away,  and  rumbled  back  down  the 
steep  passage  to  the  heart  of  her  lair.  Above 
the  reverberation  of  the  waterfall  the  hunting 
clamor  came  to  her,  and  the  hated  smell  of  man 
and  dog  stung  her  nostrils. 

Harried  to  her  ultimate  retreat,  she  sank  down, 
heaving,  licking  the  streaming  gash  along  her  side, 
waiting.  Dog  or  man,  she  could  face  her  enemy 
in  that  narrow  passage  where  only  one  at  a  time 
could  enter,  and  feel  confident  of  victory  in  the 
dark  encounter.  But  none  ventured  in — the 
hounds  were  wise,  and  the  men  worked  in  the 
unpredictable  way  of  human  creatures.  Old 
Hunks  waited.  And  by  her  side  Young  Hunks 
trembled,  quieting  gradually,  regaining  a  measure 
of  his  confidence,  of  his  interest  even.  The  after¬ 
noon  sun,  slanting  west,  reached  a  pale  finger  into 
the  cave’s  heart. 

And  then,  faintly,  creeping  evilly,  a  new  terror 
assaulted  Old  Hunks’  nostrils.  Smoke !  Strange, 
choking  smoke,  infernal.  In  a  moment  the  demon 
thing  was  on  them,  a  blazing  tar  keg  rattling  down 
the  incline  of  the  cave  straight  at  them.  They 
leaped  aside,  out  of  its  fiery  way,  and  scrambled 
up  from  the  back  pit,  up  the  steep  passage  to  the 
perilous  mouth.  The  smoke  rolled  up  around 
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them,  stifling,  blinding,  maddening.  The  cub  was 
sneezing,  rolling  on  the  ground,  trying  to  rub  the 
stinging  torment  out  of  his  eyes  with  his  paws. 
Old  Hunks  coughed  and  shook  her  head,  and 
bared  white  teeth  in  terrified  defiance  of  the  pant¬ 
ing  dogs  that  pressed  to  the  mouth  of  her  lair. 

Suddenly,  tortured  beyond  endurance,  the 
crazed  cub  bolted  out  of  the  cave,  into  the  very 
jaws  of  the  joyful  pack.  And  then  it  was  that 
Old  Hunks  rose  to  the  top  of  her  mightiest  rage 
and  leapt  out  of  the  cave  with  a  snarling  roar, 
upon  the  tangle  of  dogs  that  wrangled  over  her 
little  one. 

They  writhed  back,  yelping,  at  the  impact,  and 
in  that  second  the  cub  wriggled  out  and  behind 
a  tumbled  cairn  of  rocks  at  the  cave’s  mouth. 
Old  Hunks  was  whelmed  in  a  turmoil  of  murder¬ 
ous  jaws  that  tore  her  flesh  and  clawed  for  her 
throat,  twenty  to  her  one,  with  the  shouts  of  the 
men  coming  closer.  But  she  was  a  wilderness 
mother,  she  was  the  sovereign  of  this  gorge,  she 
was  Old  Hunks,  and  the  hounds  fell  broken  before 
the  mighty  onslaught  of  her  last  great  rage. 

Up  the  rocks,  over  the  bowlders  they  struggled, 
snarling  and  yapping  and  biting,  up  to  a  big  flat 
rock  that  hung  perilously  above  the  falls.  There, 
as  a  mountain  man  ran  up,  flinging  a  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  Old  Hunks  shook  free  of  the  leaping 
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horde  of  her  tormentors  and  reared  for  one  in¬ 
stant  to  her  full  height,  eyes  blazing  red  defiance 
to  the  end.  The  rifle  cracked,  and  the  great  furry 
bulk  toppled,  down,  down,  through  the  laughing 
veil  of  waters,  down  to  the  still  deep  pool  at  the 
foot. 

It  was  so  that  Young  Hunks  saw  her  last,  a 
dark  hulk  lying  moveless  with  the  rippling  water 
lapping  at  her  flank.  Half  choking  in  the  noose 
of  rope  around  his  neck,  half  stupefied  with  terror, 
he  sank  down  crouching  there  beside  her,  whim¬ 
pering,  nosing,  while  the  mountain  men  gathered 
in  a  group  to  inspect  their  prey,  prodding  her 
with  an  inquiring  boot  toe,  lifting  her  heavy  head 
to  let  it  fall  carelessly  on  the  rock  again. 

“Shore  is  a  right  pretty  pelt,  that,”  said  one 
with  satisfaction,  and  the  others  chorused  laconic 
agreement. 

But  the  rawboned  boy  who  held  him  jerked  at 
the  cub  by  its  rope  noose.  “A  live  bear  cub’s 
better’n  a  dead  old  ’un,”  he  exulted.  “An’  I 
reckon  this’n’s  all  mine.  ’Twas  my  dogs  got  him 
out  o’  them  rocks.” 

Jocularly  they  made  over  all  claim  to  the  cub. 
Young  Massy  was  a  favorite  with  the  lumberers, 
a  smart  hand  with  the  accordion  and  a  cheerful 
one  to  help  his  betters.  “A  growin’  cub  like 
that’ll  eat  up  every  cent  goes  into  your  jeans,” 
they  warned  him. 
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“Won’t  git  a  chance,  this’n,”  Lem  Massy  pre¬ 
dicted  knowingly,  and  then  with  another  choking 
jerk  Young  Hunks  was  dragged  away,  away  from 
the  kind  old  furry  side,  from  the  protection  that 
had  guided  him  through  his  short  life.  At  least 
he  did  not  have  to  see  the  lumbermen’s  skillful 
stripping  of  the  pelt  from  the  worthless  carcass 
of  the  dead  she-bear. 

The  lumbermen  were  noisily  glad  to  break  camp 
next  day  and  trek  back  to  the  one-street,  no-rail¬ 
road  hamlet  that  was  “town”  to  them.  There 
luck  awaited  Lem  Massy  and  his  bear  cub — good 
luck  for  Lem,  and  for  Young  Hunks  his  usual 
variety.  Twittyville  was  astir  with  excitement; 
all  down  its  one  street  banners  flapped  in  the 
breeze,  lettered  with  incredible  legends,  and  in 
the  little  grassy  mountain  meadow  at  the  village 
end  were  pitched  two  round  tents,  dirty  but  gaudily 
bannered,  and  three  or  four  brightly  painted 
wagons  stood  at  rest  with  their  tired  shafts  nos¬ 
ing  the  ground. 

Upon  a  more  usual  occasion,  Lem  might 
somewhat  have  stirred  the  sleepy  town  with  the 
advent  of  his  bear  cub,  but  now  there  was  no 
interest  left  for  him,  as  he  stood  with  his  captive, 
furry  head  hanging  in  the  halter  at  his  side,  while 
he  drank  up  the  posters  blazing  in  the  noonday 
sun  outside  the  quiet  tents. 
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“MAGINNIS  MAMMOTH  SUPER¬ 
SPECTACLE!  Ten  cents,  Only  a  Dime 
for  the  Side-Show! 

“See  BERTINI,  The  Hand-Cuff  King, 
Who  Has  Been  Shackled  by  Chiefs  of  Police 
in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World! 

“BAMBOOLA,  the  Last  of  His  Race! 

“MME.  MILO,  Snake-Charmer  of  the 
Mysterious  Orient! 

“Daring  Acrobats,  Jugglers,  Wonder¬ 
working  Miracle  Men,  Uproarious  Clowns! 

“Come  One,  Come  All!” 

Overhead,  in  the  polished  sky,  a  buzzard  tilted 
lazily,  swept  the  incongruously  crowded  meadow 
with  its  floating  shadow,  and  soared  away  again. 
Nothing  sounded,  save  the  creak  of  a  rocker,  and 
now  a  few  bars  of  hymn  tune,  quavered  high  in 
a  nasal  camp-meeting  soprano.  And  then  a  man 
came  suddenly  out  of  the  tent  flap  and  stopped, 
his  derby  on  the  back  of  his  head,  surveying 
Massy  and  the  cub. 

Massy  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
grinned,  embarrassed.  Young  Hunks  lifted  his 
head,  and  looked  up  with  hopeless  misery  in  his 
eyes.  This  was  only  another  of  these  terrible, 
unpredictable  men-beings,  with  their  stifling  odors 
of  tobacco  and  leather,  with  their  loud  voices, 
their  startling  abruptness.  The  talk  of  Massy 
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and  the  man  Maginnis,  their  movements,  that 
passed  a  greenback  between  them,  were  meaning¬ 
less  to  Hunks.  Only  it  was  Maginnis  now  who 
dragged  him,  choking,  by  the  rope. 

As  they  came  around  the  tent  a  woman,  rock¬ 
ing  in  an  old  red  chair  upon  the  humpy  ground, 
rose,  put  down  her  knitting,  and  looked  down  at 
Hunks  over  her  spectacles.  He  looked  up,  and 
the  misery  in  his  shoe-button  eyes  found  an  an¬ 
swering  kindness  in  the  woman’s  brown  gaze,  that 
reached  even  to  his  bewildered  bear  heart.  She 
spoke,  and  put  out  her  hand,  and  though  her 
words  to  her  husband  were  only  human  noise, 
when  she  spoke  to  Hunks,  coaxingly,  he  found 
meaning  in  her  voice,  and  ambled  timidly  two 
steps  nearer.  And  then  she  touched  him  with  a 
hand  from  which  he  did  not  startle,  and  went  and 
got  him  a  big  bowl  of  bread  smeared  with  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  Young  Hunks  knew  that  in  this  deso¬ 
late  world  there  still  lived  mother-kindness. 

So  it  was  that  the  heir  of  Lost  Bride  Falls,  the 
last  of  a  line  of  the  lordly  and  free,  came  to  be 
the  chief  exhibit  in  the  “Maginnis  Super-Spectacle 
Menagerie,”  squatting  wretchedly  on  the  floor  of 
his  cramped  wagon  cage  under  the  noisy  scrutiny 
of  the  mountain  people  that  passed  and  loitered 
and  passed,  always  staring,  frequently  poking, 
unchanging  from  town  to  town  through  which  the 
caravan  went.  He  had  companions  in  ignominy, 
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it  is  true,  but  they  seemed  to  feel  it  not  one  whit 
— not  the  Japanese  dancing  white  mice  whirling 
idiotically  in  their  bowl,  nor  the  bald  old  red  and 
green  parrot  who  hid  his  senile  foolishness  under 
the  name  of  Solomon,  nor  Susie,  the  trouble¬ 
making  monkey  who  had  the  run  of  the  camp. 
She  was  the  property  and  pet  of  Willie  the  Wop, 
who,  wandering  the  Carolina  trails  with  Susie 
and  his  organ,  had  met  and  joined  forces  with 
Maginnis,  so  that  now,  while  Susie  fortified  the 
menagerie  at  performances,  the  organ  wheezed 
and  Willie  cried  popcorn  and  crackerjack  in  a 
broken  Italian  tenor.  These  fellow  members  of 
the  ludicrous  zoo,  as  well  as  the  careless,  rough¬ 
voiced  men,  the  bear  cub  heeded  not  at  all,  as  he 
crouched  in  his  prison,  his  little  snout  sunk  on  his 
chest  in  melancholy  meditation.  For  the  misery 
of  Young  Hunks  loved  no  company. 

Save  only  the  gentle  hand,  the  coaxing  voice, 
of  Millie  Maginnis.  Slowly,  carefully,  she  cam¬ 
paigned  to  win  him,  and  the  loneliness  in  his  little 
black  eyes  looked  out  gratefully  to  her,  and  met 
there — did  Hunks  in  his  wild,  shy  heart  recognize 
it? — a  loneliness,  an  exile’s  misery  like  his  own. 
For  Millie  Maginnis,  even  when  she  put  on  the 
red  silk  waist  of  Mme.  Milo  and  looped  about  her 
head  strings  of  beads  and  around  her  neck  a 
festoon  of  logy  serpents,  was  still,  heart,  soul, 
and  body,  mother-woman,  hearth-woman.  They 
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came  to  her,  the  vagrant  members  of  the  troupe 
and  her  own  scheming,  irresponsible,  irrepressible, 
barnstorming  husband,  with  torn  clothes  or 
bruised  feelings,  as  she  sat  outside  the  tent,  knit¬ 
ting  in  her  rocking-chair.  And  when  they  had 
gone,  mended  or  consoled,  she  would  cross  the 
little  camp  to  the  cage  of  Hunks  and  stand  and 
talk  to  him  in  a  low,  kind,  unhappy  voice,  and  he 
would  blink  and  come  close  enough  to  feel  her 
hand  in  his  shaggy  coat,  to  remember  vaguely  the 
guttural  speech  of  the  old  bear  who  had  been  his 
dam,  so  different,  so  alike  in  its  power  to  com¬ 
fort. 

“Seems  as  if  we’d  die  here,  don’t  it,”  the  woman 
would  be  murmuring.  “If  I  could  jes’  get  back  to 
Plainsville,  and  sit  on  the  porch,  and  look  at  the 
same  old  fields  every  day,  good’n  flat,  and  know 
I  was  home” 

Home!  Hunks  did  not  understand  that  word, 
only  he  stood,  while  she  caressed  his  head,  and 
dreamed  of  the  cool  spray  of  Lost  Bride,  of  its 
endless  murmur,  remote,  serene,  of  the  old  cave 
hidden  at  the  back  of  the  rocks.  And  then  the 
organ  would  begin  to  wail,  as  Willie  felt  a  long¬ 
ing  for  some  strains  of  Verdi  to  brighten  a  dull 
day,  and  Susie  to  jabber,  and  Old  Sol  the  parrot  to 
scream  derisively,  “Crackerjack!  Cracker  jack!” 

Susie  was  the  worst,  with  her  prying,  snatching 
little  black  fingers,  for  she  was  thin  enough  to  slip 
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in  through  the  bars  of  the  bear’s  cage,  agile  enough 
to  escape  his  tormented  lunges.  Summer  had 
passed  to  Fall,  Fall  to  the  dragging  Winter,  and  it 
was  one  windy  March  night,  when  all  the  camp 
was  quiet,  and  only  one  lamp  burned  still  in  the 
smaller  tent  where  the  men  were  heavily  asleep, 
that  Susie  came  stealing  in  the  dark,  to  the  silent 
cage  that  held  so  much  mute  misery,  drawn  by  the 
irresistible  odor  of  bananas. 

Now  Hunks  had  not  only  been  the  object  of 
disparaging  curiosity,  but  he  had  been  submitted 
to  the  slow  torture,  the  unhappy  disgrace,  of 
learning  tricks.  Maginnis  was  a  good  trainer, 
and  in  no  way  cruel,  and  truth  to  tell  there  came 
to  lie  a  certain  melancholy  pleasure  for  Hunks  in 
his  ability  to  walk  upon  his  hind  legs,  to  pass  the 
hat,  to  waltz  slowly  and  ponderously  to  the  strains 
of  “Just  a  Song  at  Twilight,”  played  on  Willie’s 
hand  organ.  Not  yet  had  he  been  put  to  the  test, 
to  the  torment  of  exhibiting  these  simple  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  noise  and  blare  of  the  crowded 
tent;  Maginnis  had  not  yet  been  sure  enough  of 
him.  But  to-day  Hunks  had  done  so  well  and 
willingly  at  practice  that  Maginnis  had  awarded 
him  a  great  bunch  of  bananas,  and  had  determined 
that  to-morrow,  when  they  should  open  in  a  return 
engagement  before  all  Twittyville,  to-morrow 
Young  Hunks,  all  unsuspicious,  should  enter  the 
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final  stage  of  his  degradation  from  sovereign  to 
clown. 

But  Susie  wanted  the  bananas.  While  the  tent 
ropes  creaked  in  the  dark  March  wind,  while 
Hunks  lay  crouched  unsleeping,  muzzle  on  paws 
amid  the  scant  straw  of  his  cage,  Susie  came 
creeping,  springing  and  swinging  by  little  black 
wrinkled  hands  and  feet,  out  of  the  men’s  tent, 
in  through  the  bars  of  the  bear  wagon.  Hunks 
heard  her,  scrabbling  softly  among  the  bananas, 
and  the  heart  of  Hunks  was  sore  with  a  great 
agony  of  nostalgia.  He  made  one  swipe  at  Susie, 
and  the  clawed  sledge  hammer  of  his  paw  caught 
the  tip  of  her  tail.  Jabbering  and  screaming  she 
leaped  out  and  away,  one  banana  still  in  her 
greedy  grasp,  over  the  dry  short  grass  to  the  tent 
where  Willie  the  Wop,  her  protector,  slumbered. 
Old  Sol  was  there  too,  drowsing  on  a  tent  bar 
where  the  long  shadows  lay,  cast  up  by  the  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  that  Maginnis,  falling  asleep  over  his 
newspaper,  had  neglected  to  put  out.  Old  Sol 
saw  the  banana — he  loved  a  quarrel,  and  he  swung 
down  to  meet  Susie’s  hysteric  excitement  with  a 
raucous  shrieking  of  his  own.  The  men  on  their 
bunks  sat  up,  sprang  up,  stumbling  and  growling. 

But  whether  it  was  Sol,  or  Susie,  or  the  boot 
Maginnis  threw,  that  knocked  over  the  kerosene 
lamp,  no  one  will  ever  know.  Only  with  sleep- 
sodden  eyes  the  men  stared  to  see  the  red  light 
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leap  to  the  newspaper,  to  the  mosquito  net,  to  the 
oil-soaked  bedding,  and  then  there  was  only  time 
for  them  to  make  a  shouting,  terrified  escape  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  tent  was  a  crackling  inferno  that 
sent  little  red  threads  of  wickedness  racing  over 
the  dry  grass  to  the  other  tent,  to  the  wagons  hud¬ 
dled  in  a  crowd.  The  March  wind  laughed  and 
leaped  and  flung  itself  into  the  battle  on  the  side 
of  the  ancient  brother  element  of  flame. 

To  the  nostrils  of  Hunks  the  rolling  black 
billows  came  with  a  horrible  remembrance  of  the 
past.  Smoke  again — smoke  and  death !  The 
black  panic  that  can  seize  a  beast  had  him  by  the 
throat.  He  crowded  against  the  bars  that  held 
him,  staring  with  wild  blank  eyes  at  the  running 
figures  black  against  red,  at  the  great  luminous 
clouds  that  rolled  up  to  the  stars. 

A  voice,  the  one  voice  that  could  have  reached 
him,  came  to  him.  Millie  Maginnis  was  there, 
fumbling  at  the  lock.  The  bear  turned  to  meet 
her  face  that  shone  radiant  in  the  light  of  the 
holocaust. 

“It’s  the  end  of  the  show,  Cubby,”  she  was 
saying  softly,  breathlessly,  exultantly.  “It’s  the 
end  of  the  road  at  last.  It’s  home  for  you  and 
me.” 

And  the  door  of  his  prison  swung  open. 

The  dark  woods  crowded  all  about  the  clearing, 
pressing  close  upon  the  straggling  borders  of 
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Twittyville,  silently  claiming  their  own.  Young 
Hunks  had  not  forgotten,  in  his  winter  as  convict 
and  clown,  the  painful,  dusty  journey  away  from 
home.  Those  miles  of  mountain  trail  that  he  had 
traversed  in  halter,  scraping  along  on  stubby  re¬ 
sistant  legs,  were  buried  deep  in  the  dark  places 
inside  his  furry  square  head.  Under  the  stars, 
in  the  free  March  wind,  he  took  them  again,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  memory  that  beckoned,  faint,  insistent, 
certain.  And  as  he  pushed  through  the  screening 
laurel  at  the  gorge’s  mouth,  there  came  to  him 
the  murmur,  rising  as  he  lumbered  on,  over  rocks 
cool  and  kindly  to  his  pads,  of  Lost  Bride  Falls, 
that  spoke  of  healing,  that  chanted  of  home. 

He  is  there  still,  in  the  damp  old  cave  that 
Twittyville  men  have  forgotten,  but  if  you  find 
the  labyrinthine  way  to  Lost  Bride  gorge  you  will 
not  very  easily  catch  sight  of  him.  For  he  is 
warier  now,  is  Hunks,  and  the  little  black  eyes 
that  gleamed  once  with  so  irrepressible  a  curiosity, 
twinkle  now  with  wiser  humor.  You  will  search 
the  glen  in  vain  for  him,  though  he  may  be  watch¬ 
ing  you  from  behind  some  ferny  great  rock,  but  if 
you  look  up  at  the  sycamore  that  leans  over  the 
leaping  water  you  will  see  that  there  are  old  scars 
on  it,  almost  healed  now,  and  fresh  ones,  long, 
strong,  arrogant,  a  full  two  inches  above  the  old, 
the  sign  and  signal  that  a  king  has  come  into  his 
own  once  more. 
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I  wonder,  do  the  birds  still  nest 
On  Gannet  Rock,  and  court  and  mate 
And  dream  with  head  on  downy  breast? 

I  wonder,  is  the  spring  as  late, 

As  brief  and  sweet,  and  does  the  gale 
Still  sweep  the  grass  where  violets  dwell, 
Those  first  sweet  blossoms,  blue  and  pale, 
That  azure  summer  skies  foretell? 

ARGA  was  eight  days  out  of  her  shell 


AAiL  when  she  first  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
the  world  as  it  looks  from  the  seagirt  ledges  of 
Gannet  Rock,  a  little  promontory  of  Lundy  Island 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Marga’s  mother  and 
father  were  ridiculously  proud  of  her.  They 
thought  her  the  most  beautiful  baby  gannet  on 
the  rock,  and  there  were  easily  a  hundred  other 
babies  all  about  Marga’s  age.  But  anybody  who 
looked  at  Marga  without  the  fond  eye  of  a  parent 
would  have  thought  she  was  the  ugliest  little  crea¬ 
ture  in  existence,  more  like  a  frog  than  a  bird, 
with  only  a  few  pathetic  tufts  of  hair  to  cover  her 
wrinkled  skin  which  was  blotched  with  sickly 
browns  and  blues;  her  head  was  still  much  too 
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large  for  her  body,  her  wings  were  as  useless  as  a 
human  baby’s  legs,  and  her  sole  accomplishment 
was  opening  her  mouth  enormously  and  peeping 
for  food  until  she  became  so  hungry  that  the  peep 
rose  to  a  howling  squawk. 

Just  as  her  parents  thought  Marga  beautiful, 
so  Marga  found  the  world  that  burst  upon  her 
sight  very  wonderful  indeed.  Before,  she  had 
known  only  a  state  of  huddling  blindness;  she 
could  feel  the  sun  warm  upon  her,  but  could  not 
see  it;  she  grew  hungry  and  was  fed;  she  was  cold 
and  her  mother  came  and  sat  down  upon  her  and 
warmed  her.  Now  suddenly  all  was  different. 
Far  below  her,  three  hundred  feet,  the  black 
stone  cliff  fell  away,  with  the  blue  wrinkled  sea 
slapping  at  its  side,  level  as  a  floor,  shimmering 
as  silk,  lulled  in  the  warmth  and  peace  of  mid- 
July.  From  little  crevices  in  the  cliff  flowers 
nodded  at  her,  little  bright  blossoms  of  thrift 
and  campion,  and  long  grasses  that  whistled  in  the 
light  breeze.  Marga  even  liked  the  smell  of  fish 
and  seaweed  decaying  in  the  sun,  and  best  of  all 
she  liked  the  gentle  noises  that  her  plump  mother 
made,  waddling  about  on  the  ledge  beside  her, 
and  the  cry  of  her  father  fishing  not  far  off  in  the 
sea — “Carr a — Carrak!” — a  war  cry  of  triumph 
as  he  fell  like  a  plummet  into  the  waves.  It  meant 
that  Marga’s  dinner  was  on  the  way. 

And  presently  dinner  came.  With  a  graceful 
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sweep  her  father  alighted  on  the  ledge  and  stood 
there  poised,  his  wings  still  half  spread,  opening 
his  big  kind  beak.  Marga  put  her  stumpy  little 
bill  between  her  father’s  long  mandibles  and 
pulled  out  of  his  mouth  and  throat  the  herring 
that  he  had  caught  and  half  digested  for  her 
baby  stomach,  and  gulped  it  down  in  three  con¬ 
vulsive  motions  of  her  neck  and  head.  Then 
Marga  closed  her  eyes,  and  lulled  by  the  crooning 
of  the  summer  sea  and  the  plaintive,  ceaseless 
“Kittawee!  Kittawee  J>}  of  the  gulls,  she  fell 
asleep  under  the  shade  of  the  little  tuft  of  thrift 
that  bloomed  and  nodded  above  her  nest. 

Very  much  like  this  were  the  next  days  and  the 
next,  and  before  she  knew  it  Marga  was  covered 
with  a  beautiful  soft  downy  coat.  By  the  time 
she  was  nine  weeks  old,  the  down  had  vanished 
and  her  real  feathers  had  begun  to  grow,  first 
on  her  tail,  then  on  wings  and  body.  For  a  while 
she  was  slaty-black,  then  her  head  and  neck  and 
breast  grew  white,  and  bit  by  bit  the  white  spread 
down  over  her  wings.  In  the  meantime  Marga 
had  plucked  up  enough  courage  in  her  weak  and 
wobbly  little  legs  to  paddle  about  on  her  webbed 
feet  for  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  rock. 

Her  first  experience  with  the  unsympathetic 
world  came  while  she  thus  innocently  waddled  in 
the  sunshine.  Suddenly  and  violently  a  pecking 
beak  attacked  her  head  and  she  met  the  angry  face 
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of  another  youngster,  just  a  little  older  than  she. 
Marga  drew  away  squawking  and  got  hurriedly 
back  to  her  nest.  The  next  time  she  went  adven¬ 
turing  she  met  the  same  youngster,  a  young  male 
bully,  and  this  time  she  did  not  wait  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  but  flew  on  her  enemy  and  took  him  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  shook  him  till  he  howled 
for  mercy.  She  set  him  down  and  would  have 
walked  on,  but  the  little  wretch  whom  she  had 
chastised  wedged  himself  between  her  and  the 
wall  of  the  cliff.  For  a  split  second  it  seemed 
he  would  succeed  in  pushing  her  off  the  cliff  to  her 
death.  But  Marga  got  back  to  safety  just  in  time. 

After  that  she  went  walking  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  where  her  aunt  and  uncle  had  their  nest  and 
let  her  paddle  about  their  home  and  play  with 
Jan,  their  own  nestling.  Jan  was  a  male  too,  but 
he  did  not  tease  her,  and  sometimes  he  came  over 
to  Marga’s  nest,  and  they  bit  each  other’s  little 
black  beaks. 

That  was  the  way  Jan  and  Marga  played,  and 
as  yet  their  parents  considered  them  too  young  to 
be  taught  anything  or  to  do  anything  but  play. 
There  were  moments,  too,  when  the  Awful  Feel¬ 
ing  hit  the  pit  of  Marga’s  stomach  and  sometimes 
made  her  so  sick  she  vomited  up  a  nice  little  lunch 
of  anchovies.  She  saw  the  old  gannets,  even  her 
father  and  mother  who  were  so  strong  and  brave, 
doing  the  same  thing  when  the  Awful  Feeling  hit 
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them.  Oftenest  the  Awful  Feeling,  which  was 
really  the  only  name  Marga  knew  for  fear,  hit 
the  whole  colony  of  birds  at  the  same  moment. 

Generally  it  came  in  this  way.  Marga  would 
be  blinking  in  the  sun,  happy  and  safe,  listening  to 
the  soft,  froglike  sound  of  the  sentinel  bird  who 
continually  croaked  out  a  comforting  “ Grog-grog , 
grog-grog that  said  “All’s  well,  all’s  well.” 
Then  suddenly  the  sentinel  would  stop  and  ab¬ 
ruptly  scream  out  a  terrible  “BIR!  BIR!”  that 
meant  “Look  out !  Danger!” 

Instantly  Marga’s  mother  (for  except  at  night 
her  father  was  mostly  at  sea,  fishing),  would 
throw  herself  upon  Marga,  covering  her  head,  but 
not  until  Marga  had  seen  the  terrible  white  wings 
of  an  advancing  host  of  gulls  who  swept  up  the 
cliffs,  shouting  and  squealing,  hungry  as  wolves 
and  hoping  that  somewhere  just  one  mother  gan- 
net  had  been  careless  and  left  her  fat,  juicy  little 
baby  helpless  on  the  rocks. 

And  there  was  always  the  dreadful  menace  of 
the  cliff’s  edge.  Marga’s  mother  had  explained 
all  that — how  you  would  fall  into  the  sea  and  be 
drowned  or  seized  by  a  gull,  or  drop  on  the  rocks 
and  have  your  head  smashed.  It  was  funny  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  Marga’s  father  said  he  intended 
to  push  her  out  of  the  nest  if  she  didn’t  learn  to 
fly  soon. 

And  one  other  fear,  vaguer  but  more  awful 
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than  all  the  rest,  had  the  whole  colony  in  its  grip. 
It  was  the  fear  of  the  No-wings.  Marga  had 
heard  about  them  many  times  from  her  mother 
and  father,  but  she  could  not  imagine  any  animal, 
except  a  fisht  that  had  no  wings.  All  she  could 
learn  of  the  No-wings  was  that  they  came  across 
the  water  on  a  calm  night  when  the  moon  was  in 
its  last  quarter,  and  landed  on  Gannet  Rock.  Then 
very  quietly  they  stole  up  the  rocks  (though  some¬ 
times  one  of  them  slipped  on  rotting  seaweed  and 
had  his  brains  dashed  out,  a  cause  for  rejoicing 
among  the  gannets).  Of  course  there  was  a 
sentinel  on  watch,  but  of  all  the  birds  in  the  world 
the  gannet  finds  it  hardest  to  stay  awake.  The 
No-wings,  the  fowlers,  crept  up  on  the  sentinel 
and  threw  a  noose  around  his  neck  and  strangled 
him  before  he  could  raise  the  cry  of  “Bir!  Bir!” 
that  would  save  his  fellows.  Or  they  struck  him 
with  a  long  stick  on  the  head.  With  the  sentinel 
once  dead  it  was  easy  for  the  No-wings  to  kill 
every  gannet  in  reach,  silently  clubbing  them. 

The  No-wings  came  to  get  juicy  young  chicks 
to  sell  in  the  city  markets,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
old  birds,  the  beautiful  white  plumes,  they  might 
save  and  dispose  of  for  a  few  pennies.  Some¬ 
times  they  came  only  for  eggs,  but  they  took  those 
in  broad  daylight,  and  many  were  the  tales  of 
heroism  that  Marga  heard  recounted,  of  mother 
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birds  who  had  sat  their  nests  defending  the 
eggs  till  knocked  over  the  head. 

If  Marga  had  ever  been  to  sea  and  looked  back 
at  Gannet  Rock,  she  could  have  seen  that  only 
a  few  ledges  were  still  occupied  by  the  birds.  The 
nests  and  the  chalky  white  of  the  guano  still  lined 
the  cliffs  all  around  the  island — many  miles  of 
ledges  that  had  once  held,  some  say,  ten  thousand 
families  of  gannets. 

In  fifty  years  of  persecution  by  the  No-wings 
that  number  had  fallen  to  two  hundred.  Yet  still 
the  gannets  had  not  left  the  scene  of  their  danger. 
Habit  and  reverence  for  the  past  are  stronger  in 
a  gannet,  who  thinks  little  but  acts  swiftly  and 
mostly  by  instinct,  than  in  a  Chinese  mandarin. 
Marga’s  ancestors  for  three  thousand  years  had 
lived  and  died  upon  Lundy  Island,  and  it  was  as 
natural  for  them  to  come  back  from  their  wide 
winter  roving  to  this  summer  breeding  place  as 
it  was  for  them  to  eat  fish.  To  change  their  home 
was  almost  as  unthinkable  as  to  change  their  diet. 
By  the  same  instinct,  no  gannet  ever  flies  across 
land  if  he  can  help  it,  or  swallows  a  gurnard  ex¬ 
cept  by  mistake,  or  changes  its  mate  unless  death 
robs  it  of  its  first  love. 

Yet  latterly  the  raids  upon  Gannet  Rock  by  the 
No-wings  had  been  so  numerous,  the  little  band  of 
birds  was  so  diminished,  that  the  Old  Ones  had 
put  their  heads  together  for  a  gabble,  and  now  at 
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last  they  meditated  flight — desertion.  As  soon  as 
the  young  could  fly  the  flock  would  abandon  Lundy 
Island  and  join  another  gannetry.  Some  were  for 
going  to  Grasholm  in  Wales,  some  to  Ailsa  Rock 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Voices  were  raised  in 
favor  of  St.  Kilda,  The  Stack,  and  The  Bass  Rock 
in  Scotland;  some  favored  Skellig  and  The  Bull, 
that  rock  of  roaring  waters,  in  Ireland ;  there  were 
even  stout  hearts  that  talked  of  the  Faroes  and 
Sulisgeir  in  the  North  Sea,  or  the  three  great  gan- 
netries  of  Iceland.  Those  were  all  the  places 
where  gannets  ever  nested,  so  far  as  the  Old  Ones 
knew,  though  once  a  great  wind  had  blown  a  gan- 
net  all  the  way  from  Canada,  who  had  told  them 
of  bird  rocks  in  the  New  World. 

It  was  eating  humble  pie  for  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lundy  Island  to  go  to  any  other  gan¬ 
netry  and  confess  themselves  defeated.  They 
would  have  to  beg  a  little  perching  room,  or  if 
they  could  not  get  it  amicably,  they  would  have  to 
fight  for  it,  and  their  numbers  were  already  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pitiful  little  band.  But  things  had  come 
to  a  desperate  pass.  The  lighthouses  on  The  Bass 
Rock  and  Grasholm  were  considered  too  menac¬ 
ing;  the  gannets  on  The  Bull  were  fierce  and  in¬ 
hospitable;  St.  Kilda,  the  greatest  gannetry  in  the 
world,  was  so  overcrowded  there  was  scarce  room 
for  one  more  webbed  foot.  So  Ailsa  Craig  was 
chosen  for  the  new,  far  home. 
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But  the  departure  of  the  gannets  from  Lundy 
Island  came  sooner  than  even  the  grave  elders 
had  imagined.  Marga  was  asleep  when  it  hap¬ 
pened.  So  were  her  mother  and  father.  Jan  was 
asleep,  and  his  parents  were  too.  All  the  colony, 
naturally  hard  of  hearing,  naturally  heavy  sleep¬ 
ers,  were  insensible  to  the  creeping  danger  on  that 
night  in  September  when  the  moon  was  in  its  last, 
fateful  quarter.  Only  the  sea  sobbed  its  sorrow 
on  the  rocks,  and  the  sentinel  murmured  a  sleepy 
uGrog-grog.”  Suddenly — 

“BIR!”  screamed  the  sentinel,  and  his  voice 
was  choked  off  as  though  something  had  closed 
about  his  throat.  But  the  one  cry  had  roused  the 
whole  colony. 

“ Birf  Bir!”  wailed  the  gannets,  and  all  the 
old  ones  wheeled  shrieking  out  to  sea.  Clamber¬ 
ing  to  her  feet,  the  Awful  Feeling  clutching  her 
stomach,  Marga  staggered  forward,  reached  the 
edge,  and  took  the  fatal  plunge.  Instinctively 
her  wings  opened  and  struggled  with  a  flying  mo¬ 
tion,  but  she  could  not  fly;  her  feathers  beat 
clumsily  at  air.  She  fell  down,  down,  into  black¬ 
ness. 

She  hit  the  water  with  a  splash  and  immediately 
sank,  but  in  six  seconds  she  had  bobbed  to  the 
surface  again,  her  marvelous  new  feathers  and 
oily  skin  no  wetter  than  a  duck’s.  She  could  dis¬ 
cern  the  Old  Ones  wheeling  and  screaming  above 
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her,  and  she  tried  to  lift  her  wings  in  flight,  but 
she  could  not  get  off  the  water.  She  thought  she 
was  doomed.  A  big  fish  would  come  now  and 
pull  her  down  by  the  leg.  She  did  not  realize 
that  no  young  gannet,  once  it  has  alighted  on  the 
sea,  can  get  up  again  for  more  than  two  months. 

Marga  paddled  about  in  panic.  Suddenly,  to 
her  terror,  and  then  relief,  she  collided  with  Jan. 
Then  they  found  thirty  or  more  youngsters  of 
their  own  age,  bobbing  on  the  water,  and  presently 
when  the  No-wings  had  gone  away  at  last,  the 
Old  Ones  fluttered  down  to  their  children  on  the 
waves.  But  many  parents  looked  in  vain  for 
their  babies,  babies  who  had  fallen  on  the  rocks, 
or  failed  to  rise  from  the  first  plunge. 

Here  was  a  quandary  for  the  flock.  The  little 
fleet  of  helpless  young  could  neither  get  back  to 
their  nests  nor  make  off  through  the  highroads  of 
the  air  for  Ailsa.  With  a  gabbling  of  hoarse 
voices,  the  Old  Ones  met  in  council  and  decided 
that  they  should  fly  slowly  north,  acting  as  a 
convoy  to  the  little  ones.  Further,  the  Old  Ones 
realized,  if  the  fledglings  could  keep  afloat  a  few 
days  longer,  the  great  seething  shoals  of  pilchards 
and  sprats  would  come  down  the  Channel  on  their 
regular  migration,  and  then  there  would  be  small 
fry  which  even  the  children  could  catch. 

And  the  migrants  came,  in  a  few  days’  time, 
a  mighty  army  of  them  swimming  in  a  phalanx, 
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as  one  fish — gleaming,  finny  food  for  the  starved 
gannets.  Like  a  ravening  pack  the  birds  fell  on 
the  silver  schools,  and  ate  and  ate,  but  still  the 
boiling,  fighting  fish  swept  on,  their  numbers  un¬ 
diminished.  Marga  and  Jan,  and  all  the  young¬ 
sters  had  their  share,  and  when  the  last  fin  of  the 
,  undersea  hordes  had  flashed  away,  the  gannets 
moved  slowly  northward  into  the  gathering  cold 
of  October,  the  Old  Ones  forming  a  fierce  guard 
against  gulls  and  sea  eagles  as  the  little  troupe 
crept  forward. 

And  then  there  came  a  day  when,  suddenly,  be¬ 
fore  she  knew  what  she  was  doing,  Marga  was 
flying.  For  the  first  time  the  air  rushed  through 
her  strong  young  wings ;  for  the  first  time  she  rose, 
lighter  than  air,  its  conqueror,  rose  exultantly 
aloft  up  into  the  blue,  among  her  comrades.  It 
seemed  as  though  there  were  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  blue  of  the  air  and  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
and  heaven  and  all  the  atmosphere  filled  with  the 
rush  and  storm  of  white  wings. 

At  last,  toward  the  close  of  a  cold,  rough  day, 
Marga  first  saw  Ailsa,  a  great  sterile  rock  loom¬ 
ing  out  of  a  scowling  sea.  Even  her  poor  ears 
could  hear  the  menace  of  the  breakers  churning 
and  hissing  in  a  white  combat  with  the  rocks. 
Loud,  loud,  Ailsa  Craig,  loneliest  and  wildest  of 
them  all,  roared  out  her  warning  to  the  ships  of 
the  No-wings.  Wild,  wild,  the  wind  screamed 
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through  the  chill  grasses  on  her  inaccessible  tops. 
The  thrift  was  still  beautiful  in  death;  the  little 
bright  eyes  of  the  campion  had  long  ago  winked 
out. 

With  the  others  Marga  circled  round  and  round 
Ailsa  Craig,  now  nearly  deserted  by  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  had  most  of  them  long  since  flown  off 
for  the  fishing  banks.  The  Old  Ones  found  what 
they  were  looking  for — a  ledge  unoccupied  by  the 
Ailsa  gannets.  They  could  beg  that,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  it.  True,  it  was  not  inaccessible 
to  the  No-wings,  which  was  probably  why  the 
Ailsa  gannets  had  not  taken  it,  but  it  would  have 
to  do.  By  intermarriage  with  the  Ailsa  gannets, 
the  younger  birds  from  Lundy  might  acquire  title, 
in  time,  to  safer  sites. 

Having  located  their  new  home,  the  whole  tribe 
took  wing  now  for  the  open  Atlantic,  sleeping  at 
night  on  the  waves,  but  so  far  out  at  sea  that  No¬ 
wings  need  not  be  feared.  For  two  months  long 
they  ranged  the  wild  waters  between  Iceland  and 
Norway,  and  then,  partly  following  the  fish,  partly 
driven  before  a  howling  north  wind,  they  fished 
and  were  battered  all  the  way  to  Spain. 

And  there  in  the  warm  blue  waters  Marga 
learned  the  expert  diving  for  which  all  gannets 
are  famous.  She  learned  to  circle  a  hundred  feet 
above  a  shining  shadow  in  the  water,  that  meant 
a  school  of  mackerel,  to  mark  the  biggest  fish  with 
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her  telescopic  sight,  and  then,  wings  held  to  cut 
the  air,  to  drop  like  a  bolt  of  iron  upon  the  prey. 
As  she  hit  the  water  she  always  instinctively  pro¬ 
tected  her  eyeballs  by  closing  the  membrane  over 
her  eyes,  which  is  the  lid  of  a  bird,  because  the 
gannet  is  a  heavy  bird  and  dives  from  a  great 
height  so  that  its  fall  has  terrific  impact.  Con¬ 
sequently  Marga  had  to  bite  in  the  dark  at  what¬ 
ever  fish  she  could  catch.  If  she  got  one  in  three 
dives  she  was  lucky,  but  she  could  dive  and  rise 
thrice  in  five  minutes. 

There  was  always  the  danger  that  she  would 
snap  up  a  gurnard  and  the  next  instant  find  its 
sharp  dorsal  fin  sticking  immovably  in  her  throat. 
Jan’s  father  choked  to  death  that  way  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  taught  Marga  a  lesson. 

At  last  the  ice  floes  crept  back  from  the  north 
Atlantic;  Spring  called  softly  over  the  ocean. 
Things  that  the  gannets  had  forgotten  they  could 
suddenly  remember  now — thrift  flowers  and  cam¬ 
pion,  cool  grasses  and  great  brown  ribbons  of 
fresh  kelp,  and  little  green  bladdery  seaweeds. 
What  was  it  you  did  with  them?  Something  about 
a  nest.  Yes,  that  was  it,  you  wove  them  into  a 
nest. 

They  recalled  steep  cliffs  and  soft  May  skies, 
and  billing  and  kissing.  There  was  something 
about  a  sudden  flight,  and  a  tireless  pursuit.  What 
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was  it  all  about?  .  .  .  Courting?  Yes,  that  was 
it.  Courting! 

But  not  here,  not  here.  Back  in  the  North. 
On  the  cold  clean  rocks,  in  the  keen  north  air. 
North,  where  June  was  like  the  December  of 
these  hot  southern  lands.  Back  to  the  North 
then!  Are  we  all  here?  Shall  we  go  now? 
We’re  off!  Hurrah!  Carra!  Carra-a-a-a-a-f 

And  that  was  how  they  came  again  to  Ailsa 
Craig,  and  that  was  how  Marga  became  the  mate 
of  Jan,  grown  to  a  fearless,  splendid  young  drake 
now.  It  all  happened  under  the  arching  blue  sky, 
in  the  windy  grasses,  on  the  cliffs  where  the  little 
arctic  blossoms  nodded.  And  then  Marga  sat 
for  days  and  days  on  the  big  white  egg,  with  her 
webbed  feet  holding  it  under  her,  until  she  ached 
with  cramp,  and  then  Jan  would  sit  on  the  egg 
for  her,  while  she  stretched  her  wings  for  a  few 
turns  over  the  water. 

Then  at  last  came  a  tapping  from  inside  the 
tiny,  secret  world,  and  little  Bobo  pecked  his  way 
out.  To  Marga,  Bobo,  hideous  as  he  really  was, 
seemed  the  most  beautiful  chick  in  all  the  world, 
and  she  fed  it  and  warmed  it  and  flung  herself 
over  it  when  the  gulls  and  eagles  pounced  down 
on  the  rock  from  above. 

And  how  proud  Marga  was  when  Bobo  learned 
to  swim  and  fly.  And  how  proud  she  was  of  the 
twenty  pounds  of  fish  a  day  which  Jan  could  catch 
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for  his  family,  and  the  way  he  pecked  and  pun¬ 
ished  the  fierce  old  bachelors  who  had  come  ogling 
her.  As  for  the  old  shrew  of  a  female  gannet  on 
the  next  nest,  who  gave  Bobo  a  rap  on  the  head, 
Marga  herself  finished  her  off  in  no  time. 

Then  to  the  banks  once  more,  as  Autumn  drew 
on.  Never  had  Marga  dreamed  of  such  fish,  or 
such  multitudes  of  birds.  There  were  whiting, 
cod,  sand  eels,  pollacks,  coal-fish,  herring,  mack¬ 
erel,  haddock,  pilchards,  garfish,  sprats,  and 
anchovies,  all  marching  along  in  a  mighty  ribbon, 
below  the  shifting  surface,  a  hundred  miles  long, 
darting,  wheeling,  eaten  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
yet  never  diminished. 

And  the  tribes  of  sea  birds! — ravenous,  quar¬ 
relsome,  crafty  gulls,  the  weak  little  razorbills, 
the  terns  and  the  skuas,  the  wild  petrels,  the 
murres  and  plaintive  whaups,  the  guillemots  and, 
as  numerous  as  all  the  rest  put  together,  the 
hungry  puffins  that  dropped  through  the  air  with 
a  terrifying  whish! — terrifying  till  you  got  used 
to  it. 

What  a  crowd!  What  a  babble  of  squealing, 
yelling,  fighting,  diving  birds !  What  millions  of 
finny  prey!  What  a  catch!  What  a  glorious 
life ! 

And  so  the  next  ten  years  passed  away,  swift 
and  happy  save  when  fear  swept  the  colony  like 
fire.  True  to  prediction,  Bobo  grew  up  and  mar- 
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ried  a  beautiful  little  gannet  named  Ailsa,  after 
the  rock  of  her  birthplace,  and  so  acquired  title 
to  a  place  on  the  safer  ledges,  after  a  bloody  bat¬ 
tle  wherein  Ailsa  sat  by  and  watched  her  husband 
kill  her  two  jealous  brothers.  But  Marga  and 
Jan  kept  to  the  ridges  allotted  to  the  Lundy  birds 
when  they  first  arrived,  and  raised  chick  after 
chick,  one  egg  a  year,  though  for  several  years  the 
No-wings  came  and  stole  the  precious  eggs. 

And  there  were  other  tragedies.  Sometimes  a 
diving  comrade  was  caught  in  a  submarine  fishing 
net;  others  were  swept  up  in  a  great  wind  and 
blown  away,  never  to  return ;  there  were  comrades 
who  plunged  into  lighthouse  lights,  and  endless 
chicks  that  died  by  accident  or  were  pecked  to 
death  by  old  birds  made  irritable  by  the  nesting 
period. 

Marga  never  knew  what  it  was  that  happened 
to  Jan.  But  there  came  a  time  when  Jan  went 
away;  he  had  only  gone  out  to  sea  to  bring  her 
back  some  haddock.  There  were  No-wings  in 
boats,  fishing  not  far  off;  they  had  sticks  that  went 
“Crack!”  and  killed  birds  sometimes.  From  time 
to  time,  for  sheer  sport,  one  of  the  No-wings 
would  raise  his  stick.  Crack!  Perhaps  one  of 
those  cracks  got  Jan.  Perhaps  not — there  was  a 
chance,  a  mere  hope,  that  he  was  still  alive,  caught 
by  a  wind  and  blown  away,  lured  off  by  a  fleeting 
school  of  fish.  Marga  waited  and  waited.  She 
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still  hoped.  But  in  her  heart  she  knew  Jan, 
strong  beautiful  Jan,  was  dead. 

And  when  Winter  came  and  the  gannets  all  went 
winging  out  to  the  great  fishing  banks,  Marga 
went  this  time  alone.  For  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  she  flew  without  her  kind,  strong  companion 
at  her  side.  All  the  other  birds  had  mates;  all 
the  others  flew  in  pairs  except  the  little  stripling 
males,  the  cross  old  bachelors,  and  the  little 
maiden  gannets  close  to  their  mothers.  Only  she, 
Marga,  most  gleaming  and  beautiful  of  them  all, 
flew  alone,  alone,  her  heart  aching. 

Once  more  the  great  regiment  of  fish  moved 
on,  a  shining  shadow  beneath  the  waves.  Once 
more  the  gulls  screamed,  and  the  puffins  tried  to 
crowd  everybody  out,  and  the  gannets,  outnum¬ 
bered,  but  the  finest  divers,  the  kneenest  of  sight, 
the  surest  of  aim,  took  in  the  mightiest  catch. 
The  skies  grew  darker  every  day;  the  snows  fell 
and  fell  in  the  icy  sea  with  a  little  hissing  noise. 
Even  the  gulls  were  cold,  but  never  the  gannets. 
Then  a  howling  east  wind  sprang  up.  It  blew  a 
little  mewing,  pleading  flock  of  curlews  from 
Ireland  out  to  sea. 

“Go  home,  shore  birds,  waders,  landlubbers!” 
jeered  the  gannets  and  kittiwakes. 

“Go  home,  shrimp-eaters,  sickle-bills,  knock- 
knees!”  screamed  the  terns  and  petrels  over  the 
uproar  of  the  gale. 
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But  the  little  curlews  could  not  get  home.  The 
east  wind  blew  them,  crying  and  pitying  them¬ 
selves,  out  to  sea.  And  the  storm  rose  and  rose  in 
power,  till  the  gannets  became  parted  from  each 
other.  Even  the  gulls  could  not  resist  it.  Day 
by  day  it  scattered  more  of  the  host  of  feathered 
fishers.  Day  by  day  it  rose  higher,  rising  to  a 
screech  of  anger.  And  at  last  Marga,  the  strong¬ 
winged,  the  powerful,  was  swept  away,  too,  out 
over  the  lonely  sea. 

Marga  gave  in  utterly,  and  for  blinding  days 
and  freezing  nights  she  was  tempest  tossed. 
Swept  ever  onward,  starving,  exhausted,  she  was 
flung  westward,  westward.  And  then  one  day, 
when  death  had  nearly  closed  those  sharp  eyes 
forever,  the  wind  dropped  and  let  her  gently  down 
on  a  soft,  sandy  shore,  on  the  edge  of  a  dune  that 
looked  inland  toward  a  sunny  land. 

“ Carra-carra !”  cried  someone. 

Marga  looked  around  her.  There,  not  far 
away,  was  a  little  group  of  gannets  walking  about 
on  the  sand. 

“Carra!”  she  answered  feebly,  and  sank  to 
rest. 

What  happened  thereafter  Marga  does  not 
well  remember.  When  she  revived  she  could  rec¬ 
ognize  no  surroundings.  This  was  a  warm,  gen¬ 
tle  land,  yet  it  was  not  Spain.  She  asked  the 
gannets  the  way  back  to  Ailsa,  to  St.  Kilda,  to 
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The  Bull,  to  any  gannetry  in  Europe.  But  these 
strange  gannets,  who  spoke  her  language  with  a 
different  accent,  had  never  heard  of  those  places. 
They  told  her  she  was  in  South  Carolina,  and  all 
their  talk  was  of  Bonaventure  in  the  Gulf  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  whither  they  were  turning  back, 
for  Spring  was  stealing  up  from  Florida,  and  by 
June  it  would  flood  Canada  with  blue  skies,  and 
the  alpine  saxifrage  would  nod  from  the  cliffs. 

“Come  with  us,  Strange  One,”  they  coaxed. 
“Come  with  us.  Carra!” 

And  that  is  how  Marga  came  to  America  and 
found  and  dwelt  among  the  gannets  of  the  New 
World.  She  lives  on  Bonaventure  still,  fairest 
of  them  all,  though  an  old  bird  now.  Sixty  sum¬ 
mers  has  she  seen.  But  though  so  many  hand¬ 
some  males  have  come  a-courting,  Marga  has 
never  heeded  their  ways  of  love.  They  call  her 
the  Lone  One.  And  the  noisy,  coquettish  little 
gannet  wives  look  on  her  with  respect  as  they  see 
her  sitting  asleep  in  state  on  her  undisputed  ledge. 
They  do  not  know  of  what  she  is  dreaming.  They 
have  never  heard  the  surf  roaring  around  the 
base  of  Ailsa  Craig,  nor  plucked  the  bright  thrift 
in  their  bills  to  line  the  bridal  nest.  She  has  only 
memories  now,  only  her  dreams  of  Jan  the  mighty 
who  fished  for  her,  and  the  fluffy  little  neck  of 
Bobo  when  he  was  a  baby.  Marga,  the  Lone 
One,  is  old. 
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EET  light  as  snowflakes,  soft  as  moonshine, 


Jl  1  paused  in  their  running,  and  Quicksilver 
stood  and  stared,  a  gleaming  shadow  on  the  snow 
under  the  slender  birch  tree.  Among  the  dark 
mountain  spruce  the  birch  glimmered  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  but  on  its  pure  bark  shone  a  small  square 
whiter  still.  Curious,  the  little  silver  fox  rose  on 
his  hind  legs,  stretching  slim  paws  up  on  the  slim 
trunk,  and  sniffed.  His  bright  eyes  could  not 
read  the  print  on  the  paper,  but  it  held  a  message 
for  his  wise  nose.  Man-taint.  He  wrinkled  the 
wet  black  tip  of  his  muzzle,  dropped  soundlessly 
on  the  frosty  snow,  and  vanished,  a  moving  stain 
of  darker  moonlight,  into  the  night  of  the  pine 
woods. 

The  square  of  paper  tacked  on  the  tree  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  its  proclamation  to  an  indifferent 
wilderness.  Those  clear  black  letters  meant  less, 
to  forest  eyes,  than  the  heel-and-toe  print  of  a 
skunk  upon  the  white  page  of  the  snowfall ;  and 
as  for  the  picture  under  the  printing,  not  the  bold¬ 
est  blue  jay  nor  the  most  inquisitive  squirrel  could 


make  head  or  tail  of  that.  Not  even  Quicksilver 
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could— -and  the  picture  was  nothing  else  but  a 
portrait  of  Quicksilver  himself. 

“LOST!”  cried  the  black  letters.  “Male  Sil¬ 
ver  Fox  from  the  Vickery  Silver  Fox  Farm,  Cov¬ 
ington,  New  Hampshire.  Reward  of  $500  for 
his  return  alive  and  in  good  condition.” 

Lost?  Quicksilver,  the  light-footed,  the 
bright-eyed,  lost?  Not  he,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  been  so  much  at  home  as  now,  escaped  into  a 
world  that  he  had  never  known  before. 

Born  into  the  neat  and  ordered  shelter  of  the 
prison  pen,  suckled  by  a  guarded  and  well-fat¬ 
tened  mother,  fed  then  from  a  shining  dish  of 
measured  food,  he  had  come  to  a  splendid  ma¬ 
turity,  his  coat  a  thing  of  feathery  luminous 
beauty.  Not  for  the  cunning  behind  his  broad 
forehead,  the  speed  of  his  feet  or  the  keenness 
of  his  big  pricked  ears  was  he  valued  then  by 
those  that  owned  him,  but  only  for  that  silken 
vanity  of  his  hide,  and  for  the  promise  it  gave 
for  other  such  hides  upon  his  sons,  and  his  sons’ 
sons.  Only  his  superior  potentialities  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  had  saved  that  skin  from  being 
stripped  from  the  lifeless  carcass  to  warm  a 
woman’s  neck. 

But  he  had  been  saved,  had  Quicksilver,  and 
for  this!  For  this  rapture  of  cold,  keen  nights, 
of  free  air  blowing  down  from  the  icy  peaks  of 
Storm  King  Mountain  where  the  snow  clouds 
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wreathed  in  a  melting,  billowing  pattern  of  men¬ 
ace.  For  this  difficult,  perilous,  savage  business 
of  battling  for  life  against  a  world  unknown  and 
inimical  to  him.  Unknown — and  yet  mysteri¬ 
ously  comprehensible.  It  all  came  back  to  him, 
out  of  the  dim  recesses  of  his  animal  brain,  out 
of  the  dark  channels  furrowed  in  that  brain  by 
the  untold  thousands  of  fox  lives  that  had  gone 
to  make  it.  The  scents  that  spelled  danger  and 
those  that  meant  dinner,  the  thief’s  tricks  that 
filled  his  belly  and  the  sly  evasions  that  saved  his 
skin,  these  he  knew,  not  by  any  wisdom  of  his 
own  but  by  that  ancient  racial  wisdom  that  men 
call  instinct. 

Not  since  that  glorious  midnight  when  he  had 
dug  and  wormed  his  way  under  a  broken  fence 
to  freedom,  had  men  glimpsed  so  much  as  the 
white  tip  of  Quicksilver’s  tail.  Only  the  moon 
looked  full  upon  him  now,  the  white  huntress  rid¬ 
ing  aloft  above  the  naked  boughs.  He  had 
slipped  out  of  the  black  shadow  of  the  spruces 
to  a  rim  of  the  mountain  side  where  the  wind, 
skimming  over  snow-filled  valleys,  cut  keen 
through  his  deep  fur  and  blew  deliciously  through 
the  clever  bristles  that  made  sprightly  his  sharp 
nose.  Below  him  roofs  marked  here  and  there 
the  floor  of  Little  Knob  Hollow,  three  of  them, 
tucked  neatly  down  under  the  lee  of  the  hill  some 
distance  apart,  each  sheltered  by  its  bare,  benig- 
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nant  elms  or  maples,  blanketed  softly  in  the 
drifted  snow.  No  lights  shone. 

Quicksilver’s  big  ears  stirred  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  twitches  as  he  tuned  his  hearing 
to  the  almost  inaudible  night  sounds.  From  the 
farm  that  huddled  just  below  him  came  to  his  in¬ 
fallible  sense  the  sleepy  mutter  of  chickens.  His 
eyes  were  bright,  but  wise.  Only  last  week  he 
had  dropped  in  at  that  cozy  little  farm,  and  he 
was  too  canny  to  repeat  his  call  so  soon.  From 
the  farthest  of  the  three  rooftrees  sounded  sud¬ 
denly  a  restless  hollow  baying,  and  died  again. 
The  sentinel  there  was  awake,  then.  Quicksilver 
pointed  his  hungry  little  muzzle  at  the  third  of 
the  drowsy  roofs  shining  in  the  moonlight,  and 
loped  down  the  rocky  slope. 

The  fence,  thick  hung  with  leafless  grapevine, 
was  too  high  to  jump,  the  ground  around  it  too 
hard  frozen  to  yield  to  digging  paws,  but  the 
door  was  hung  not  too  securely  for  an  ingenious 
nose  to  work  up  the  catch  and  push  it  slyly  open. 
A  moment  more  and  the  moonlit  silence  was  tat¬ 
tered  by  the  muffled  frenzy  of  the  poultry,  the 
panic  squawking  that  burst  out  into  the  yard 
where  the  hens  ran  in  frantic  indignation,  calling 
on  high  heaven  for  protection. 

Up  from  his  kennel,  tugging  on  his  chain, 
sprang  the  big  blotched  hound,  roaring  vengeance 
in  a  voice  that  choked  as  the  strained  leash 
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tautened.  Not  two  feet  from  his  leaping  paws 
the  running  shadow  passed.  A  window  in  the 
slumbering  farmhouse  was  flung  open  with  an 
angry  shout,  and  a  shot  sped  explosively  through 
the  moonlight.  The  tip  of  his  brush  flicking  a 
mocking  farewell  to  the  miss,  the  robber  lolloped 
away  over  the  snow,  a  fat  bantam  limp  in  his 
jaws,  his  feather-light  gait  leaving  neither  crack 
nor  imprint  on  the  glazing  surface. 

Look  down,  white  huntress.  Catch  the  silver 
wraith  on  the  mountain,  if  you  can;  strike  him 
with  the  brightest  shaft  in  your  quiver.  But  you 
cannot  find  him,  you  cannot  follow  him.  Quick¬ 
silver  is  running,  Quicksilver  whom  men  would 
empty  their  purses  to  halt  and  hold,  is  loose  in 
the  winter  moonlight.  He  is  running  through  the 
blue-black  spruces,  he  has  slipped  up  Whiteface, 
up  Hemlock  Height,  and  over  the  little  frozen 
jewel  of  a  lake  that  lies  in  its  hollow,  and  is  up 
atop  Knob  Scar.  And  there  in  the  secret  warmth 
of  the  cave  of  the  little  brown  bats,  the  snuggest 
of  his  many  dens,  he  lies  him  down  to  munch  the 
bones  of  the  bantam,  and  to  sleep. 

Long  did  he  sleep,  in  the  darkness  that  the  bats 
made  companionable  by  little  squeaky  bickerings 
high  under  the  cavern’s  eaves,  and  when  the  sun 
came  up  and  wooed  the  mountain  rocks  to 
warmth,  the  fox  emerged  and,  choosing  a  flat  and 
sheltered  cranny  settled  again  to  snooze,  curled 
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up  in  a  ball,  his  brush  a  cozy  nest  for  his  black- 
tipped  nose. 

It  was  an  ardent  sun  that  shone  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  world  that  brilliant  morning.  Under  its 
rays  the  snow  crust  glittered,  and  yielding  slowly, 
ran  in  rivers  down  the  wet  warming  rocks.  The 
ice  upon  the  pools  thinned,  cracked  perilously, 
drifted  in  tiny  cakes  upon  blue  opening  waters. 
A  blue  jay  screamed  from  the  spruces  the  jocund 
word  that  Winter  was  defeated,  its  fortresses  be¬ 
trayed  and  crumbling. 

March  slipped  on  with  milder  dawns  and  exiled 
the  snow  to  lonely  patches  under  the  shadow 
of  the  greatest  rocks;  then  April  bent  a  tender 
sky  over  the  grim  old  peaks.  A  few  windflowers 
were  open;  a  few  violets  bloomed  in  the  marshy 
places,  and  warmth  was  the  burden  of  the  wind, 
coming  up  from  Little  Squam.  Vaguely  restless, 
Quicksilver  roamed  the  woods.  The  enchanted 
rapture  of  the  birds  in  the  thickets  chorused  sweet 
mysteries  above  his  head.  One  by  one  the  blos¬ 
soms  opened  to  the  bees. 

Spring’s  urgency  was  new  to  the  silver  fox; 
less  than  a  year  ago  he  had  been  a  whimpering 
cub  at  his  mother’s  side.  But  he  was  grown  now, 
grown  to  princehood,  and  the  odors  and  currents 
of  the  wilderness  bore  messages  meant  for  him. 
He  had  never  seen  that  handsome,  frosty  vixen 
with  the  perfect  points  and  the  snappish  temper 
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who  was  destined  by  the  Vickery  men  to  be  his 
mate.  He  had  escaped  that  life  where  even  love 
was  under  law. 

And  now  he  roamed  New  Hampshire  hills  in 
all  their  chill,  shy,  delicate  rapture  of  Spring.  Up 
to  the  mountain  meadows  he  roved,  and  there  in 
a  little  hollow  where  the  first  bluets  were  open¬ 
ing,  he  came  upon  her,  the  little  red  vixen  Rufa, 
rolling  merrily  upon  her  back  all  among  the 
smiling  flowers.  At  sight  of  Quicksilver  she 
leaped  to  her  feet  in  a  twinkling,  but  she  did  not 
bound  away.  She  watched  with  bright,  inviting 
eyes,  as  he  circled  daintily  nearer. 

A  dauntless  comrade,  a  bewitching  mate,  he 
found  her.  She  was  a  rusty,  feather-footed  little 
creature,  none  too  perfect  as  to  brush,  and  with 
a  nick  or  two  in  her  keen  ears  that  had  heard 
danger  and  not  flinched  from  it.  But  she  was 
fearless  and  cunning  and  gay  of  heart,  and  at 
her  side  Quicksilver  lived  a  life  brimming  over 
with  peril  and  pleasure.  She  had  all  his  wit  and 
twice  his  wisdom.  She  taught  him  how  to  listen 
for  meadow  mice,  and  dig  out  woodchucks,  and 
how  to  make  friends  with  the  farm  dogs  and  so 
gain  permission  to  raid  the  chicken  house  with  im¬ 
punity.  They  lived  high  and  they  ran  far,  and 
so  great  was  their  slaughter  among  the  poultry 
that  the  men  of  Little  Knob  Hollow  gathered 
together,  one  sunny  day,  with  guns  and  dogs  and 
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an  oath  taken  among  them  to  hunt  down  the  un¬ 
seen  thief  to  his  finish. 

They  were  snoozing  in  the  sun,  Quicksilver  and 
Rufa,  furry  balls  both  on  the  sun-warmed  rocks 
of  Chicorua,  when  the  long  wailing  bay  of  the 
hounds  came  down  the  wind.  Up  in  a  trice,  they 
stood  with  ears  quivering,  little  white  teeth  bared, 
fear  and  craft  and  courage  in  their  bright  eyes. 
Then  they  were  off,  Quicksilver  leading  at  his 
feathery  gallop,  up  among  the  birches,  over 
rocks,  around  bogs.  After  three  miles,  he  turned 
deliberately  back  on  his  tracks  for  a  mile,  retrac¬ 
ing  every  step  to  where  they  had  run  atop  a  high 
rock  that  overlooked  a  tumbling  mountain  stream. 
There  Quicksilver  paused,  the  wind  of  venture 
blowing  in  his  whiskers,  and  coiling  back  upon 
his  haunches,  sprang  over  the  water  and  landed, 
almost  without  a  sound  and  quite  without  a  foot¬ 
print,  in  the  soft  moss  of  the  farther  bank.  Rufa 
was  behind  him  like  the  trusty  red  shadow  that 
she  was. 

Tongues  lolling,  flank  brushing  flank  as  they 
squeezed  through  the  brambles,  they  loped  along 
the  bank,  downstream,  keeping  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  upon  the  windward  ear  so  the  taint  of 
man  and  dog  blew  to  them  on  the  wind  that  car¬ 
ried  their  own  scent  away  from  their  pursuers. 
Leisurely,  merrily,  they  trotted  so  for  a  good 
three  miles.  And  then  Quicksilver  swerved. 
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With  the  utmost  caution,  ears  cocked  to  fol¬ 
low  the  yelping  of  the  pack,  they  recrossed  the 
stream  and  circled,  until  sharp  little  wet  black 
noses  picked  up  at  last  the  fresh  strong  trail  of 
their  pursuers.  He  spoke  softly,  in  a  little  yap¬ 
ping  whine,  a  word  of  warning  to  her,  and  side 
by  side  they  settled  into  an  easy  gait  on  the  heels 
of  the  hunters. 

With  step  like  the  snow,  invisible  as  the  wind, 
the  silver  fox  and  the  red  one  drifted  behind  the 
noisy  great  lumbering  creatures  that  hunted  them 
— the  men  shouting  and  crashing  in  the  under¬ 
brush,  the  dogs  baying  and  boasting  boisterous 
menace.  All  through  the  woods,  for  a  mile  ahead 
where  the  crows  had  telegraphed  warning,  rab¬ 
bits  and  squirrels  and  bird  folk  scattered  before 
the  reeking,  roaring,  blundering  party.  Like 
shadows  before  a  candle,  the  wild  life  shrank 
away  and  dissolved  at  their  coming,  and  wherever 
they  turned  they  walked  in  an  empty  wilderness, 
but  for  the  stealthy  shadows  that  followed,  fol¬ 
lowed,  followed,  where  they  went. 

But  it  was  the  very  folly  of  the  hunt  that  be¬ 
trayed  the  strategists.  A  scatterbrained  young 
hound  pup,  losing  interest  in  the  faint,  rank  fox 
taint  fading  always  before  him,  bounded  off  on 
a  rabbit  trail  that  circled  round  to  windward  of 
the  following  foxes.  Catching  their  strong  fresh 
scent  he  raised  the  hue  and  cry  with  a  howl,  and 
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the  hunt  broke  and  raced  back  in  turmoil.  Where 
the  birches  parted  on  a  barren  of  lichened  rock, 
Rufa  broke  through  a  moment  after  Quicksilver, 
a  moment  too  late,  for  the  sharpest  eyed  of  the 
farmers  spied  her  and  sent  a  shot  scorching  after, 
that  grazed  her  racing  shoulder. 

In  real  peril  now,  the  two  made  straight  for 
the  wildest  of  all  the  country.  Over  Foaming 
Brook  they  passed,  and  up  its  long  gully,  through 
Hawthorne  Notch,  and  round  the  deep  circle  of 
Echo  Lake,  where  Quicksilver  had  stamped  upon 
the  ice  on  winter  nights,  where  now  the  frogs  were 
querulous  in  the  water  grasses.  Up  through  the 
deep  spruce  woods,  and  all  through  the  dark 
mosses,  where  the  mountain  oxalis  peeped  out  at 
them  with  big  white  eyes,  they  ran,  their  bellies 
low  to  the  ground,  their  soft  sides  heaving.  They 
passed  the  dens  they  knew  so  well,  the  den  of 
the  snake’s  skin,  the  den  with  the  water  spring  in 
it,  the  den  that  went  down  to  blackness,  the  den, 
too,  of  the  brown  bats — warm  places,  cozy 
places,  where  they  ached  to  lie  down  and  rest. 
But  they  dared  not.  On  they  sped.  Safety  was 
only  in  the  open,  in  the  strength  of  their  legs,  in 
the  arrow  speed  of  their  flight. 

And  then  Rufa,  losing  blood,  marking  her  pas¬ 
sage  with  a  red  trail  of  her  own  life  fluid,  began 
to  slacken.  Up  in  the  mountain  meadow  she  sank 
down,  amidst  the  alpine  mosses,  the  pincushion 
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flower  and  the  campion.  Here,  In  the  bluebells, 
where  once  she  had  rolled  and  played,  lay  Rufa, 
panting,  her  red  tongue  rolling,  and  her  blood 
flowing  and  flowing,  while  Quicksilver,  his  nose 
lifted,  his  paw  lifted,  stood  on  a  rock  beside  her, 
and  listened  to  noise,  far,  far  below,  in  Haw¬ 
thorne  Notch,  of  the  pursuers.  He  heard  them 
climb  to  Echo  Lake,  heard  them  slashing  and 
cursing  through  the  spruce  thickets,  and  not  until 
they  were  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the  bluet 
meadow,  did  he  spur  up  Rufa  with  a  low  snarl 
of  warning. 

The  vixen  got  to  her  feet.  The  bleeding  had 
stopped  now  that  her  heart  had  quieted  down, 
but  she  did  not  run  like  the  wind  now;  she  ran 
with  pain,  and  weighed  down  with  a  great  weari¬ 
ness  upon  her  limbs.  Over  the  rounded  dome  of 
Knob  Scar,  that  the  ancient  glaciers  have  scoured 
down  to  bare  rock,  they  loped,  over  Whiteface 
and  The  Steeple,  with  Rufa  slackening  at  every 
step,  and  the  hounds,  tired  but  hanging  on,  com¬ 
ing  and  coming.  It  was  for  the  den  of  two  doors 
up  on  Pinnacle  that  the  foxes  were  making. 

They  gained  it  at  last,  and  the  hounds  were 
upon  them,  surrounding  them,  covering  both  ex¬ 
its.  But  for  all  their  noisy  boasting  the  dogs 
were  afraid  to  enter.  Silver  and  red,  the  winded 
prey  sank  breathing  deeply,  listening  to  the  crash¬ 
ing  approach  of  the  men  with  the  deadly  guns. 
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In  Rufa’s  shining  eyes  lay  at  last  the  look  of  de¬ 
feat. 

And  then  Quicksilver  was  up  again,  light  on 
his  feet,  dauntless  of  heart,  leaping  out  of  the 
cavern  full  upon  the  pack.  For  a  fox’s  anger 
matches  even  his  cunning,  and  fox-wise  dogs  have 
learned  to  fear  it.  The  pack  shrank  back  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  great  blotched  hound  out 
of  Little  Knob  Hollow  sprang  to  meet  him, 
caught  him  in  rending  jaws,  and  they  rolled  over 
and  over.  The  men  were  there — even  in  his  red 
panic  Quicksilver  caught  the  gleam  of  the  guns, 
heard  one  bark  with  a  sound  that  split  the  chaos. 
But  it  was  the  great  blotched  hound  that  dropped 
with  a  sick  howl  and  rolled  over,  and  the  next 
moment  Quicksilver  was  smothered  in  thick  dark¬ 
ness,  wrapped  up  in  a  coat  and  held  in  power¬ 
ful  arms. 

“You  fools!”  a  voice  was  crying  above  the 
shouting.  “Can’t  you  see  it’s  the  silver  fox  that 
Vickery  Farm  is  wanting?  He’s  worth  thou¬ 
sands — the  finest  breeding  fox  they’ve  got.” 

But  Quicksilver  understood  nothing  of  his  res¬ 
cue,  nor  ever  knew  that  Rufa  had  slipped  out  the 
den’s  other  door  and  sped  laggingly  to  freedom. 
He  only  knew  that  at  last  he  lived  again  between 
the  walls  of  shining  wire,  in  the  safe  dull  confines 
of  benevolent  despotism.  But  sometimes,  lying 
dozing  beside  his  frosty,  snappish-tempered  mate, 
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he  dreams  of  Rufa — Rufa  whose  silver-touched 
cubs  are  even  now  running  gay  and  free  over 
Knob  Scar  and  Pinnacle.  He  remembers  how 
merrily  she  rolled  in  the  bluets,  how  bravely  she 
led  in  the  joy  and  danger  of  the  raid,  how  they 
ran  together,  on  blue  and  silver  nights,  their 
hearts  high  with  freedom,  under  the  wilderness 
moon. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  FREEDOM  OF 
SALAMANCA 


iATIENT  little  hoofs,  under  the  monstrous 


iJ/  burden,  alone  were  visible  in  the  middle 
of  the  caravan,  twinkling  over  the  red-brown  dust 
that  is  New  Mexico.  But  beneath  that  load,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  charcoal  brazier,  a  Grand  Rapids 
rocking-chair,  a  carved  chest  given  by  Charles  V 
to  a  Chaves  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
oppressing  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  a  dubious 
mattress,  a  logwood  cradle  brought  two  hundred 
years  ago  from  old  Mexico,  the  components  of 
a  very  considerable  shrine,  and  the  two  Chaves 
boys  plying  cottonwood  switches,  moved  Sala¬ 
manca,  the  uncomplaining  servant  of  the  Chaves 
family.  Burdens  are  the  lot  of  a  burro,  and  in 
her  mouse-brown  furry  head,  under  the  flopping, 
big,  soft  ears,  there  gleamed  no  inkling  of  any 
other  state  but  serfdom. 

But  the  Chaves  family  was  moving,  and  mov¬ 
ing  up  in  the  world.  It  was  hilariously  return¬ 
ing  to  grandeur  on  the  crest  of  a  sudden  wave. 
Through  two  centuries  it  has  had  its  illustrious 
periods,  alternating  with  mute,  inglorious  genera¬ 
tions.  It  has  risen  and  fallen  with  the  fate  of 
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Spain,  and,  later,  of  Mexico.  There  have  been 
members  of  the  household  who  bore  the  name  as 
great  soldiers  of  fortune,  carriers  of  the  cross  and 
sword  under  desert  suns,  vice  regents  of  sun-bit- 
ten,  waterless  provinces  larger  than  Spain  itself, 
despoilers  of  Aztec  gold  and  Zuni  turquoise  mines. 
Then  would  come  a  squanderer  of  fortunes,  or 
an  unsuccessful  rebel  against  some  petty  presi¬ 
dent,  himself  only  a  rebel  more  fortunate.  And 
down  once  more  went  the  swarthy  descendants 
of  the  house  of  Chaves. 

But  they  were  on  the  rise  now,  meteorically 
and  excitedly.  Only  last  Saturday  had  sudden 
fortune  come  to  them,  when  a  saint,  no  less — 
so  declared  little  Jose  to  Inigo — must  have 
guided  the  hand  of  Miguel,  their  father.  More, 
that  so  very  rich  American  to  whom  Miguel  had 
confided  his  luck,  between  drinks  of  aguardiente, 
had  promised  to  redouble  the  sum  for  them  by 
means  of  a  miraculous  well  of  oil.  All  this  had 
happened  when  Miguel  had  ridden  into  Santa  Fe 
for  a  night  of  entertainment,  which  Salamanca 
spent  patiently  waiting,  with  drooping  ears,  in 
the  corral  behind  the  noisy  house  of  dubious  gain. 

And  now  to-day  the  sunny  little  adobe  hovel 
called  home  was  far  behind  them  down  Tesuque 
Valley,  and  empty,  with  its  goods  all  heaped  on 
Salamanca’s  patient  back.  Even  now  they  were 
entering  Santa  Fe.  Phillipita,  wife  of  Miguel, 
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and  Bernadita,  his  daughter,  in  their  long  black 
shawls,  walking  with  a  preternatural  dignity  that 
concealed  high  hearts,  Juan,  the  eldest,  swagger¬ 
ing  ahead,  the  boys  belaboring  the  burro  encour¬ 
agingly,  and  Salamanca  herself,  all  unwitting  that 
happiness  lay  behind  her. 

Here  was  the  lane  off  the  Acequia  Madre,  here 
was  the  American  bungalow — with  plumbing! — 
now  befitting  the  Chaves  family;  here  indeed  was 
Miguel  himself,  standing  before  the  house,  chest 
high  with  pride,  awaiting  the  caravan.  Suddenly 
Salamanca  halted,  ears  forward.  Glittering  be¬ 
fore  the  door  stood  a  lordly  flivver,  and  with 
cries  the  Chaves  boys  tumbled  down  from  their 
perch,  the  Chaves  women  ran  forward  to  exam¬ 
ine  this  greatest  new  triumph.  Sally  stared, 
twitching  her  ears,  innocent  of  heart,  incurious 
of  mind. 

Unloading  the  chest  and  the  cradle  and  the  mat¬ 
tress  and  the  little  plaster  saints,  Miguel  ex¬ 
plained.  This  metallic  splendor  was  indeed 
theirs,  like  the  rest  of  their  good  fortune,  all 
made  possible  by  the  ingenious  American  arrange¬ 
ment  called  “installments.”  Miguel  was  full  of 
the  details  of  his  own  cleverness  in  obtaining  so 
many  fine  things  with  so  little  expenditure  of 
coin.  By  the  time  he  had  told  his  story  the  load 
was  unpacked,  and  Salamanca  stood  free,  twitch- 
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ing  her  ears  and  switching  her  tail,  willingly 
awaiting  further  drudgery. 

But  the  proud  Chaves  hearts,  inordinately  in¬ 
flated,  yet  had  no  room  for  gratitude.  How  ill 
did  the  burro’s  disreputable  humility  compare 
with  the  glittering  arrogance  of  the  flivver ! 
Done  were  the  unambitious  days  of  sunny  toil, 
when  Miguel  and  Salamanca  had  wandered  to¬ 
gether  the  rolling  hills,  gathering  the  incense- 
perfumed  pinon  pine,  which,  loaded  on  a  little 
rack  on  Sally’s  back,  they  had  peddled  side  by 
side  through  the  streets  of  Santa  Fe. 

So  with  a  magnificent  gesture,  Miguel  gave  her 
her  freedom.  Not  that  Sally  understood  his  pres¬ 
entation  speech.  She  only  knew  that  Juan  and 
Inigo  turned  her  nose  once  more  toward  Tesuque 
and  led  her  away  from  the  alien,  aristocratic  pur¬ 
lieus  of  the  Acequia  Madre.  Her  little  feet  twin¬ 
kled  gladly  to  be  on  the  homeward  way.  But 
where  the  pavement  ended  Juan  and  Inigo  stopped 
her,  and  occupied  themselves  mysteriously  with 
her  tail.  Sally  turned  her  head  and  was  surprised 
to  see  a  bit  of  blue  rag,  looped  through  several 
tin  cans,  bearing  beautiful  red  tomato  labels — 
lovely  tomato  labels,  that  tasted  of  glue  and  ink. 
She  waited  quite  happily  for  any  further  atten¬ 
tions  the  boys  might  care  to  show  her. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  and  with  a  joyous  whoop, 
Inigo  gave  her  a  swift  kick  in  the  flank. 
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A  thousand  demons  at  her  heels  raised  clat¬ 
tering  echoes  of  the  boys’  laughter.  Sally  fled 
down  the  sun-baked  dust  with  a  riot  of  tinny  pur¬ 
suit  at  her  heels.  She  dashed  from  the  road  into 
the  bushes,  and  from  the  bushes  into  the  road. 
She  bucked  and  whirled  and  ran  on  again. 
Abruptly  she  halted,  four  legs  apart,  sagacity 
gleaming  through  the  panic  in  her  eyes. 

For  five  long  minutes  she  stood  and  looked 
around  her  at  her  tail  and  its  unkind  appendages. 
Then  she  moved  forward  a  way,  picked  out  a 
stout  rabbit-bush,  walked  deliberately  through  it, 
and  then  around  it,  thoroughly  fouling  the  tin 
can  train  in  its  tough,  intricate  tangles.  Then 
she  shot  forward  with  a  jerk.  There  was  an  ex¬ 
cruciating  tug  on  her  tail,  and  the  crazy  rag  of 
cans  was  snapped,  and  only  a  ridiculous  knot  of 
it  remained.  Her  ears  uplifted,  her  tail  be-rib- 
boned,  she  went  forward,  walking  daintily  on  the 
tips  of  her  toes,  in  a  state  bordering  as  nearly  on 
elation  as  phlegmatic  burro  nature  may  achieve. 

She  was  going  home  now,  to  the  adobe,  to  the 
place  that  would  always  be  home  to  her.  The 
drab,  oblong,  flat-roofed  house  slumbered  in  the 
utter  silence  of  a  deserted  dwelling  on  this  Sep¬ 
tember  afternoon.  The  heart  of  Salamanca  was 
heavy  with  loneliness  as  she  pushed  through  the 
open  doorway,  where  she  had  received  on  her 
ears  so  many  pails  of  dishwater.  She  derived  no 
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joy  from  trampling  down  the  melon  patch,  or 
breaking  into  the  forsaken  pigsty.  Her  melan¬ 
choly  feet  trod  among  the  cans  and  leathers  of 
the  rubbish  heap.  Five  villainous  old  magpies 
rose  up  on  wings  of  startling  black  and  white, 
screaming  imprecations  and  steering  a  swift,  de¬ 
parting  course  by  their  long  rudder  tails. 

Philosophically  Salamanca  took  up  the  mail¬ 
order  catalogue  precisely  where  she  had  left  off 
devouring  it.  The  departure  of  the  Chaves 
household  had  been  signalized  by  the  unthrifty 
consignment  to  the  refuse  pile  of  every  shoe  and 
blanket  and  leaky  skillet  that  might  not  be  in 
keeping  with  their  new  estate.  Here  was  boun¬ 
teous  provision  heaped  for  Salamanca’s  future 
need.  And  yet  she  settled  down  to  its  explora¬ 
tion  with  hoof,  nose  and  tongue,  in  dull  dejection. 

No  angry  voices  inside  the  house  broke  the 
tranced  monotony  of  the  sun-baked  valley;  noth¬ 
ing  hurtled  through  the  window;  no  children 
howled;  no  lazy  voices  drifted  in  song.  A  vast, 
sun-blinded  emptiness  held  the  burro’s  world.  Yet 
here  she  would  wait  their  undoubted  coming, 
would  wait  the  coming  of  the  furry  foal  her  ma¬ 
ternal  heart  foretold. 

Idle  days  droned  by,  and  the  round  world 
leaned  toward  Autumn,  while  the  bees  still 
buzzed  in  the  wild  mint  flowers,  and  in  the  west 
the  Jemez  range  bestrode  its  low  broad  saddle  of 
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mesas,  a  phantom  rider  against  the  sky.  Still 
further  off,  the  Watermelon  Mountains  were  in¬ 
credible  soap  bubbles  drifting  on  a  bowl  of  heat. 
And  close  at  hand  the  cliffs  of  Tesuque  cowered 
under  the  blows  of  the  sunlight,  in  broken  lines 
of  red  gold  and  old  gold,  and  a  forgotten  re¬ 
treating  brown. 

But  the  talk  of  the  ravens,  gossiping  from  tree 
to  tree,  foretold  the  coming  of  intrusion. 
Enough  of  their  chuckling  speech  was  known  to 
Salamanca  to  enable  her  to  understand  the  warn¬ 
ing  signal,  the  sharp  quck-quck  telegraphed  up 
the  arroyo.  Still  she  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing, 
all  morning  long.  But  slowly  to  her  twitching 
nostrils  stole  the  smell  of  man,  and  at  last  she 
could  trace  it  definitely,  and  her  foot  ambled  joy¬ 
fully  after  her  nose.  She  followed  its  source  to 
the  foot-flattened  dooryard  where  amaranths  and 
pigweed  flourished  around  the  pigsty,  and  up  to 
the  big  clay  bake  oven  that,  like  a  gigantic  bee¬ 
hive,  huddled  under  the  box  elder1  tree.  She 
sniffed  and  pawed,  and  put  at  last  a  cautious 
nose  to  the  low  arched  opening.  Her  innocent 
eyes  looked  into  fierce  black  ones;  for  a  moment 
she  glimpsed  a  wrinkled  brown  face  and  a  bit 
of  bright-colored  cloth.  Then  a  boot  shot  out 
and  flattened  against  her  tender  nose. 

Salamanca’s  feelings  were  hurt,  but  she  lin¬ 
gered  near  the  bake-oven  with  its  hidden  human 
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occupant.  A  cloud  had  passed  across  the  sky, 
and  little  chill  winds,  first  messengers  of  the  au- 
tumned  year,  walked  about  in  the  valley.  The 
ravens  overhead  were  in  a  tumult  of  indignation. 
One  ear  forward  and  one  ear  back,  Salamanca 
stood  listening  to  fresh  sounds  coming  up  the 
valley.  She  caught  the  smell  and  the  clank  of 
men  on  horseback.  They  came  and  passed,  big- 
hatted,  cartridge-belted.  She  heard  but  did  not 
understand  the  rumble  of  their  speech. 

“Guess  he  passed  this  way  all  right.  Not  much 
of  any  other  way  he  could  go.” 

“Nope;  he  can’t  have  got  far  either  on  a  leg 
full  of  shot.  Would  Chaves  be  hiding  him?” 

“Chaves  hates  an  Indian  worse’n  a  Gringo. 
But  it  doesn’t  look  as  though  Chaves  were  home.” 

“Yeh.  We  better  have  a  look  around.  Keep 
your  gun  out  handy.  It  was  in  the  hack  he 
stabbed  his  man.” 

“He  can’t  do  nothin’.  Got  nothin’  but  his 
knife.” 

“All  the  same—” 

Their  voices  were  buried  as  they  pushed 
through  the  door  of  the  abandoned  adobe,  leav¬ 
ing  their  horses  to  graze  with  the  reins  idling 
over  their  heads.  Salamanca  by  the  bake-oven 
fixed  her  gaze  on  them.  Abruptly  a  hand 
gripped  her  neck;  her  startled  backward  glance 
met  hot  burning  eyes  under  a  red  headcloth 
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bound  around  greasy  locks.  Crumpled  leg  drag¬ 
ging,  the  Indian  swung  up  on  Salamanca,  his  blue- 
overalled  figure  flattened  along  her  back.  A  hiss¬ 
ing  word  of  command  scorched  her  ear.  She 
would  not  move.  A  coaxing  voice  tickled  her  ear 
hairs,  but  doggedly  she  stood  her  ground.  Why 
should  she  leave  her  valley  of  peace  and  sunshine, 
ravens  and  mail-order  catalogues?  It  was  a  good 
place,  and  obstinate  refusal  locked  her  joints. 

Then  a  hot  thrust  stabbed  her  flank,  and  she 
started  forward  with  a  wild  jerk,  and  a  moaning 
curse  broke  from  her  rider.  Compelled  by  the 
relentless  pricks  of  the  knife,  she  scurried  whither 
her  rider  drove  her — immediately  out  of  sight, 
among  the  willows  of  the  arroyo,  and  up  the 
dwindling  stream,  behind  its  high  and  ruinous 
sides. 

The  going  was  soon  steep,  and  steeper;  the 
man  on  her  back  sat  her  like  a  dead  tree.  Her 
sides  seemed  bursting  with  the  weight  she  car¬ 
ried,  and  again  and  again  she  stopped  short,  her 
feet  wide  apart,  refusal  written  in  her  eyes,  only 
to  be  driven  on  again  with  the  cruelty  born  of 
terror.  The  light  of  day  was  fading  before  the 
Indian  breathed  her. 

As  they  rode  upward,  the  sun  burst  out  for  one 
minute  behind  black,  mountainous  clouds,  and  lit 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  range  that  is  called 
Sangre  de  Cristo  (Blood  of  Christ),  with  a  mo- 
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mentary  tinge  of  red,  like  the  tip  of  a  crimson 
dagger.  The  rider  sobbed,  and  Sally  cast  a  slant 
back  glance  at  a  boot  that  dripped  redly.  The 
light  went  out. 

Darkness,  intangible  and  hostile,  clapped  down 
upon  them,  and  the  twitching  in  her  ears  told 
Salamanca  that  menace  brewed  in  this  murk. 
And  then  swiftly,  noiselessly  rolling  down,  came 
the  cloud  bank,  and  little  flakes  of  snow  fell  all 
about  them,  increasing,  falling  faster,  till  the 
two  were  lost  in  it  completely — in  the  first  Au¬ 
tumn  storm  upon  the  mountains.  It  was  a  curtain 
that  shut  out  danger  for  the  rider.  For  Sally 
it  meant  only  treacherous  footing. 

The  pass  to  Pecos  canyon  would  be  closed  in 
another  two  hours  of  this.  And  the  Indian 
showed  his  anxiety.  He  kicked  and  struck  her  as 
her  little  black  feet  scrambled  and  stumbled  on 
their  hidden  footing.  The  level  wind  whipped 
away  the  very  breath  from  her  flaring  nostrils, 
the  precious  breath  her  laboring  lungs  fought 
for  in  the  rare,  high  air. 

She  could  not,  now,  see  half  a  yard  before  her 
nose.  But  in  her  slow  brain  there  stirred  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  memory,  the  pointing  finger  of  direction. 
She  had  been  here  with  Miguel,  to  cut  firewood 
in  the  full  tide  of  Summer,  and  had  heard  the 
quails  from  cover  toss  back  and  forth  their  ring¬ 
ing  whistle.  This,  her  descending  feet  now 
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warned  her,  was  the  top  of  the  pass.  From  under 
her  there  dropped  away  an  emptiness  of  white 
and  black,  a  vast  night  space  with  only  snow¬ 
flakes  driven  through  it.  And  her  sagacious  head 
remembered  that  descent,  those  shelving  ledges, 
treacherous  when  clear,  a  slippery  menace  of 
death  now  in  the  dark  and  snow. 

Sickeningly  her  forefeet  slid,  and  she  spread 
them  wide,  driving  the  points  of  her  hoofs  into 
the  snow.  The  skid  checked,  she  stood  still, 
panting,  balancing  the  crazy  weight  that  toppled 
on  her  back.  The  Indian,  moaning  and  cursing, 
flailed  her  flanks,  but  still  she  stood  her  ground 
— for  her  life.  In  stoic  endurance  she  withstood 
blows,  threats,  and  even  the  bloody  knife  pricks. 
Then  came  a  kick  in  the  sides  so  swift  and  cruel 
that  Sally  reared  in  agony,  and  vengeful  at  last, 
hurled  her  rider  with  a  vicious  buck,  over  her 
ears,  into  the  vast  snow-starred  dark.  The  rocks 
moaned  once,  far  below. 

Salamanca  turned.  Somewhere  beyond  this 
devil-haunted  night  lay  the  arroyo,  the  sunny  lap 
of  home.  Delicately,  dexterously,  she  took  the 
perilous  trail,  but  the  very  winds  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  darkness,  among  the  peaks.  They 
swirled  around  Salamanca’s  forlorn  ears,  and 
pelted  snow  into  her  eyes.  Ice  clung  to  her  fur, 
and  matted  it  down  to  her  cringing  skin;  she  knew 
the  misery  of  joints  stiff  with  cold.  Confusion 
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like  a  white  snow  cloud  filled  all  her  brain  and 
went  roaring  in  her  head. 

Time  went  by,  blinding  yet  black,  sharp  with 
pain  yet  numbing  to  the  marrow.  And  Sally 
walked  on  through  the  whirling  void  of  creation 
into  its  very  heart.  So  it  came  to  be  that  on  the 
snowy  ledges,  not  in  the  happy  cradle  of  Tesuque, 
Sally’s  foal  was  born. 

Over  its  huddled  form  Sally  crouched  through 
the  dark  hours,  giving  it  the  little  warmth,  the 
little  life,  that  was  in  her  own  beaten  body.  Its 
little  furry  face  and  milky  brown  eyes  locked 
forth  mildly  on  the  dawn  world.  It  wrinkled  its 
tender  little  nose  questioningly,  at  the  new  airs 
of  life.  Those  chill,  spare  odors  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  were  all  an  unlearned  book,  even  the 
faint,  rank,  musty  smell,  stealing  down  the  east 
wind. 

But  Sally  knew  that  taint,  and  was  on  her  feet 
again.  It  set  her  small  black  hoofs  to  shifting, 
dancing  a  slow  jig  of  terror.  Her  haunted  eyes 
turned  this  way  and  that  upon  the  circle  of  the 
spruces.  It  was  the  hour  before  the  dawn  when 
hunters  that  have  found  no  kill  turn  ravenous. 

The  smell  grew  rank,  and  ranker. 

And  then  she  saw  him — met  among  the  spruce 
boughs  two  black,  fire-circled  pits  of  utter  empti¬ 
ness  that  were  the  eyes  of  the  enormous  wildcat. 
It  was  the  big  cat  thing  that  first  shifted  its  long 
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stare — toward  the  tiny  burro.  Salamanca  saw 
the  fangs  parted  in  a  grin  of  lust,  saw  the  cruel 
face  drawn  back,  grow  smaller,  retreating  till  it 
was  lost  in  greenery.  And  still  she  could  only 
stand  and  stare  stupidly  at  the  swaying  branches. 

Only  the  cry  of  triumph  that  the  cat  could  not 
repress  betrayed  its  rush  from  the  rear,  and  Sala¬ 
manca  wheeled  just  in  time  to  meet  its  oncoming 
charge.  A  scream  of  pain  from  the  baby  told 
that  the  outstretched  claws  had  scored  upon  the 
delicate  flesh.  But  Salamanca’s  big  white  teeth 
crushed  together  in  time  to  catch  the  silky  ear  of 
the  intruder  and  grind  it  into  a  bleeding  rag. 
A  yell  of  rage  went  up  from  the  foe  as  he 
wrenched  free  and  backed  away.  Blood  was  on 
the  snow  now,  from  the  skin  of  the  cowering  little 
burro,  and  blood  in  the  slow  drip-drip  from  the 
ear  of  the  big  cat,  who  prowled  round  and  round 
in  a  dizzying  circle,  while  Salamanca  circled  to 
meet  him,  her  forelegs  braced,  her  gentle  eyes 
never  wandering  from  the  rolling  opals  of  the 
cat. 

Around  and  around  till  the  snowy  ledges  tipped 
and  swayed  under  the  turning  sky.  Sally’s  tired 
senses  reeled;  her  gaze  was  fascinated  into  stu¬ 
por.  She  wanted  only  to  lie  down  in  the  sand  of 
the  old  arroyo,  where  the  magpies  screamed,  and 
let  her  baby  nuzzle  her.  She  wanted  only  to 
sleep.  The  cold  was  weakening  her  scant  re- 
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maining  strength.  Cold  and  sweet,  dreamy 
warmth?  What  was  the  difference  between 
them?  Both  meant  sleep,  endless  sleep —  She 
went  completely  off  her  guard. 

With  one  cunning  leap,  from  haunches  of 
coiled  steel,  the  big  cat  sprang  from  behind  her, 
cruel  claws  stretched  toward  the  foal.  Blind 
instinct,  terrible  and  avenging,  moved  Salamanca, 
and  she  struck,  just  once,  a  sledge-hammer  back- 
kick  from  her  strong  hind  hoof. 

As  stone  is  broken  by  a  mallet  the  big  cat’s  skull 
was  broken.  A  ball  of  wild,  crumpled,  bloody 
fur,  he  fell  off  and  slid  a  little  way  down  the 
trail  in  the  snow,  and  lay  there  with  the  wind 
wandering  in  his  hair. 

Salamanca  bent  down  her  ridiculous,  tender 
nose,  and  smelled  her  babe,  and  knew  it  living — 
bleeding  but  unbroken.  Her  slow  maternal 
tongue  licked  up  its  wounds,  and  peace  came  back 
into  the  big  pounding  heart  in  Sally’s  laboring 
chest. 

Day  had  come.  .  .  . 

The  wind  called  her,  the  wind  that  rolled  the 
clouds  away  and  showed  the  wide  expanse  of  clear 
blue,  as  chill  and  pale  as  the  turquoises  that  the 
Indians  have  mined  up  there  at  Pecos  for  twenty 
centuries.  It  called  from  home,  and  willingly, 
her  tottering  babe  behind  her,  she  took  a  way 
slow  and  precarious  but  ultimately  sure. 
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Afternoon  was  wine  in  the  veins  when  they 
reached  the  arroyo.  The  ravens  were  still 
clamorous  in  the  cottonwoods,  and  the  magpies 
shouted  twice-told  malice  in  the  junipers.  And 
over  the  sage,  the  chickadees  billowed  in  little 
chittering  droves. 

There  lay  the  adobe,  and  from  its  flat  roof 
beckoned  a  reassuring  finger  of  smoke.  From 
within,  voices,  lifted  in  laughter  and  song,  de¬ 
rision  and  squabbling,  fell  blessedly  upon  the 
burro’s  ears.  Belongings  strewed  the  yard  in 
chaos — among  them  a  logwood  cradle,  dingy  mat¬ 
tresses,  a  carven  chest  of  ancient  Spanish  gran¬ 
deur. 

It  was  not  in  the  understanding  of  the  simple 
Sally  to  know  that  the  so-marvelous  oil  well  had 
been  a  wildcat,  too.  And  that  the  uncomfortable 
magnificence  in  Santa  Fe  had  vanished  like  pinon 
smoke  up  a  chimney.  Only,  at  her  bray  they  all 
came  pouring  out,  and  she  was  kissed  and  kicked 
and  cursed  and  blessed  again.  Bunches  of  mistle¬ 
toe,  snatched  impromptu  from  the  junipers,  were 
wreathed  around  her  baby’s  ears. 

Miguel,  settling  upon  her  back  once  more  the 
little  rack  for  firewood,  that  was  her  yoke  of 
willing  slavery,  found  in  his  pocket  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  held  it  forth  for  her  thick,  fumbling 
lips.  As  she  crunched  it  she  brought  her  nose 
against  his  coat  sleeve  for  a  moment,  and  rubbed 
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it  ever  so  slightly.  He  permitted  this,  the  most 
affectionate  gesture  that  was  ever  seen  to  pass 
between  them.  But  into  Miguel’s  warm  Latin 
eyes  started  a  slight  moisture.  They  understood 
each  other,  these  two. 
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BUFO  was  old,  an  old  toad  of  two  score 
years  and  more,  but  to  look  at  him  you 
might  have  thought  him  a  piece  of  earliest  earth, 
worn  and  furrowed  and  colored  by  time  as  the 
earth  is  colored.  Certainly  none  of  the  great 
monsters  of  those  young  days  of  the  world  were 
more  grotesque  than  Bufo,  despite  his  small  scale; 
if  you  were  to  get  down  on  the  ground,  to  put 
your  eye  on  a  level  with  Bufo  where  he  squatted 
under  a  fern  frond,  and  if  you  shuffled  off  for  a 
moment  the  sense  of  proportion,  you  might  have 
gasped  at  sight  of  Bufo  staring  at  you,  with  great, 
round,  liquid  eyes  bulging,  warty  back  humped, 
and  his  toes  turned  in  before  him,  those  absurdly, 
appealingly  human-looking  front  paws  of  his. 

But  even  were  you  pigmy-sized,  you  would  have 
felt  no  fear  at  sight  of  Bufo.  Amiability  was  in 
the  ear-to-ear  stretch  of  his  mouth,  in  the  blink 
of  his  golden-irised  eye.  Life  had  been  good  to 
him  throughout  its  long  returning  seasons — Sum¬ 
mer,  when  he  hid  from  the  hot  sun  under  the 
pleasantly  dank  well-curb — Winter,  when  drowsi¬ 
ness  and  chill  came  creeping  upon  him  till  he 
drew  deep  into  his  burrow  and  slept  a  sleep  in  the 
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image  of  death,  while  the  bitter  winds  blew  over¬ 
head — and  Spring,  when  some  warm  stir  in  the 
earth  that  held  him  woke  him  and  called  him  out 
and  away  toward  the  marshes  where  already  his 
kin  were  gathered,  filling  the  tender  air  with  the 
endless  throaty  note  of  their  rejoicing. 

August  had  come  again,  the  month  of  brassy 
skies  and  thirsty  air,  when  the  dry  earth  beneath 
Bufo’s  belly  all  but  burned  him  if  he  ventured 
forth  into  the  sun.  So  all  day  he  lay  logily  under 
the  well-curb  on  a  flat  stone  wet  with  the  drip- 
drip  trickling  down  from  the  pump  faucet  over¬ 
head,  reveling,  after  his  own  lethargic  fashion, 
in  the  moisture  under  him.  For  it  is  thus  that  a 
toad  drinks,  not  with  his  wide,  shapeless  mouth, 
but  by  soaking  up  water  through  his  rough  and 
mottled  skin.  In  such  a  blank  contentment  day¬ 
time  passed  for  Bufo,  and  then,  when  sunset 
glowed  in  the  farmhouse  windows  and  the  two 
tall  cedars  at  the  end  of  the  garden  path  rose 
darkly  against  the  painted  light,  Bufo  in  his  lim¬ 
ited  quarters  stirred  and  blinked,  and  with  heavy, 
uncouth  hops  came  forth  into  the  magical  light. 

First  a  strip  of  gravel  path,  hot  still  from  the 
dying  sun,  and  then  Bufo  reached  the  delicious 
loam  of  the  garden,  newly  watered.  Under  a 
broad  leaf  of  head  lettuce  he  squatted  here,  en¬ 
joying  the  soft  mud  between  his  toes,  the  cool  of 
the  lettuce-filtered  light.  A  little,  flittering  moth 
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wavered  by;  Bufo’s  long  tongue  shot  out,  and 
the  moth  was  no  more.  A  neat  contrivance,  that 
tongue  of  Bufo’s,  long,  sticky,  and  attached  at 
the  front  rather  than  at  the  back  of  his  mouth 
so  that  it  could  be  flung  fully  two  inches  forward 
at  a  rate  even  swifter  than  the  fleeting  victim’s. 

But  the  moth  was  so  trifling  a  tidbit  that  Bufo’s 
appetite  was  merely  whetted.  Hunger  was  his 
constant  companion,  for  he  required  four  square 
meals  a  day,  and  to  get  them  called  for  an  energy 
and  agility  belied  by  his  squat  shape.  He 
blinked  upward  at  the  underside  of  the  lettuce 
leaf;  there  the  little  pale  plant-lice  crawled,  a 
dozen  or  more.  The  long  tongue  flickered  once 
or  twice,  and  the  leaf  was  clean.  Bufo  hopped 
out  into  the  garden  to  see  what  was  abroad. 

The  light  was  failing  to  an  elfin  dusk  here 
among  the  shadowing  lettuces,  but  Bufo’s  eyes 
were  well  adapted  to  evening.  Ahead  of  him,  on 
a  drooping  leaf,  a  faint  track  gleamed  silverly 
— the  slimy  trail  of  a  slug.  Bufo  hopped  for¬ 
ward  clumsily,  swiftly,  silently.  There  over  the 
leaf  rose  the  slug’s  little  horned  head,  weaving 
slightly  to  and  fro  as  though  he  were  gloating 
on  the  juicy  green  feast  laid  ready  for  his  de¬ 
struction.  Once  more  the  eager  shadow  hopped 
— the  leaf  swayed  crazily,  and  then  was  bare  of 
all  but  an  empty  track  of  faint  silver.  Bufo, 
gulping  so  hard  that  his  protruding  eyes  were 
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pressed  into  his  head  as  far  as  they  usually  bulged 
above  it,  struggled  for  a  moment  with  his  mouth¬ 
ful,  conquered  it,  and  then  stared  before  him 
again  with  his  usual  composure. 

Minutes  passed,  while  the  flush  paled  beyond 
the  cedars.  Bufo  started  forth  at  last  between 
the  lettuces  toward  the  flower  border  edging  the 
bed.  The  stocks,  pale  in  the  twilight,  were  send¬ 
ing  forth  a  breath  of  honey  sweetness.  But  of 
more  interest  to  Bufo  was  the  cutworm  beginning 
a  slow  ascent  up  the  nearest  stock  stem.  It  never 
reached  the  first  leaf. 

The  stocks  trembled  and  swayed  apart,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  a  hand  came  pushing,  gnarled,  kind, 
earth-stained  fingers  nipping  out  the  upstart  little 
weeds  deftly  and  swiftly.  Bufo  did  not  stir.  He 
knew  those  old  fingers  and  that  they  would  never 
touch  him.  They  paused  a  moment,  and  over  the 
stocks  old  Mrs.  Ransom  wrinkled  her  brown  face 
into  a  smile  at  sight  of  her  friend  the  toad. 

In  the  shadow  of  an  overturned  clod  a  cricket 
was  fiddling  softly  to  himself.  Bufo  moved  for¬ 
ward  with  a  plop,  plop.  The  light  was  going 
now;  it  was  too  dark  to  weed  any  longer,  and 
old  Mrs.  Ransom  got  up  from  her  knees  and  went 
back  to  the  house.  The  cricket’s  monotonous 
little  tune  was  cut  short*  Old  Mrs.  Ransom  sat 
down  on  the  stoop  of  the  porch,  and  stared  into 
the  tranquil  evening  where  the  stocks  and  clove 
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pinks  scented  the  dusk  and  a  shining  crescent 
hung  over  the  garden.  “Jes’  to  think  Nellie’s 
childrun’ll  be  here  to-morrow  1”  she  said  softly 
to  herself.  “Don’t  seem  no  time  since  Nellie  was 
playin’  around  here  herself.” 

Her  low  voice  came  to  Bufo  as  a  sound  dis¬ 
tant  and  without  import.  He  swallowed  the  last 
kicks  of  the  cricket  and  sat  staring,  the  pupils 
of  his  gold-rimmed  eyes  so  far  expanded  in  the 
darkness  that  they  gleamed  like  black,  blank  wells. 
All  around  the  crickets  were  singing,  innocent, 
unaware  prey  for  his  night’s  hunting.  The  earth 
beneath  him  was  cool  and  soft,  the  dark  was  cool 
and  kind  to  him;  he  swelled  his  throat,  serene, 
content. 

Over  him  rushed  the  dark  wind  of  death,  wings 
spread,  eyes  fierce,  talons  ready.  As  paralyzing 
fear  struck  home  to  Bufo,  a  sharp  crack  of  sound 
split  the  quiet;  the  muffled  flight  swept  up  and 
away,  even  the  owl’s  hunter  heart  pierced  in  turn 
by  the  arrow  of  fear. 

Inside  the  kitchen,  where  the  slam  of  the  screen 
door  still  echoed,  old  Mrs.  Ransom  sighed  hap¬ 
pily,  and  put  out  the  light.  “Got  to  get  to  bed,” 
she  whispered  to  herself.  “Got  to  get  up  early 
and  bake  cookies.”  She  went  up  the  dark  stairs, 
smiling. 

The  young  moon  was  long  abed  when  a  dark 
shape  swept  past  the  vine-hung  upper  window. 
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“Hoot!  Hoo-oot!”  it  whistled  tremulously. 
The  old  woman  stirred  and  woke,  and  lay  so  for 
a  little,  listening  to  the  silence.  Out  of  the  deep 
night  a  note  came  faintly  to  her,  a  soft,  brief  trill¬ 
ing.  She  smiled  and  slept,  and  under  the  well- 
curb  Bufo  filled  his  bulging  throat  again  with  his 
rare,  faint  summer  cry,  and  then  sat  silent,  heavy 
lids  drawn  over  his  eyes. 

Morning  came,  a  pinkish  light  seeping  under 
the  wet  stones  where  Bufo  squatted.  A  hot  sun 
soon  licked  up  the  dew,  and  the  garden  lay  steeped 
in  scented,  dazzling  light.  Out  there  were  un¬ 
wonted  noises,  grinding  wheels  and  high,  excited 
voices,  but  Bufo  drowsed,  uncaring. 

Time  went  by  blankly  in  those  moist  shadows; 
outside  the  zenith’s  brightness  heightened  to  a 
blaze.  Then  Bufo’s  danger  sense  was  sharply 
struck;  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see  a  darkening  of 
the  narrow  slit  that  was  the  opening  of  his  re¬ 
treat.  An  eye  regarded  him,  bright,  blue,  and 
inquiring.  It  vanished,  and  there  was  a  high 
babble  of  human  voices  out  in  the  sunny  spaces. 
Bufo  slipped  to  tranquillity  again,  lids  dropping, 
when  a  sharp  anguish  prodded  his  side.  He 
hopped  forward  in  sudden  torture,  despite  that 
staring  eye  again  threatening  him  from  the  crev¬ 
ice.  The  children’s  laughter  in  the  sunlight  was 
a  high  barbaric  sound.  The  stick  thrust  again 
into  his  side,  and  Bufo  sweated  that  slight,  milky 
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poison  that  only  great  pain  brings  forth  from  a 
toad.  Had  it  been  a  dog  that  worried  him,  the 
beast  would  now  have  quickly  dropped  Bufo  and 
drawn  away  with  the  membranes  of  his  mouth 
stinging,  but  the  cruel  stick  thrust  again  and 
again  undaunted.  So  Bufo  came  forth  into  the 
brassy  sunshine,  sick  with  pain  and  terror,  and 
was  swept  up  from  dear  earth  by  a  sudden  rough 
clutch. 

The  children’s  sunny  heads  bent  over  the  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  boy’s  closed  palm. 

“I  wouldn’t  touch  it!”  the  little  girl  shuddered. 
“Toads’ll  give  you  warts.” 

“Rats!”  said  the  boy  in  brief  scorn.  “Teacher 
says  that’s  all  rot.  Look  at  him!  Say,  look! 
Gosh,  he’s  dead!” 

Bufo  lay  sprawled  on  his  back  in  the  loosened 
palm  of  the  grubby  hand,  eyes  shut,  apparently 
even  breathing  ceased.  The  children  stared  ab- 
sorbedly.  A  blink,  a  kick,  and  Bufo  had  leaped 
with  the  wild  recklessness  of  utter  terror,  falling 
in  a  sprawl  among  the  deep  grasses  by  the  well. 
Fear  crowded  on  his  leaping  heels — lame  and 
bruised  as  he  was  he  sprang  forth  as  though  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  terrible  pulsations  of  his  heart.  In 
wild,  undirected  hops  he  plunged  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  into  the  grasses,  into  shadowy,  cool  stems 
— and  then  the  hand  closed  ruthlessly  upon  him 
once  again. 
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“Got  him!”  the  boy  cried  joyously,  his  fingers 
closing  in  a  grip  that  made  the  milky  sweat  come 
out  again  on  the  two  big  swellings  behind  Bufo’s 
eyes. 

“What  d’you  want  him  for?”  the  little  girl 
protested  plaintively. 

Before  the  answer  to  that  enigma  could  come 
forth,  hoofs  sounded  from  the  road  beyond  the 
garden. 

“It’s  the  pie-man !”  shouted  the  boy,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  toad  in  his  pocket,  ran  on  bare  feet  down 
the  path  and  after  the  wheels  rolling  away 
through  the  dust. 

Bufo  in  the  suffocating,  blinding  sac  that  was 
the  boy’s  pocket,  struggled  with  slipping  feet 
among  the  marbles  that  shared  his  occupancy. 
He  was  tossed  and  thumped  in  black  chaos,  and 
life  was  nothing  but  fear,  maddening  fear. 

“Let  us  ride  a  little!  Give  us  a  piece  of 
somep’n!  Please!”  wheedled  the  small  boy,  jog¬ 
ging  beside  the  wheel  with  his  sister  breathlessly 
behind  him,  and  swung  triumphantly  up  to  the 
tail  of  the  cart  as  the  obliging  pie-man  slowed 
for  them. 

For  Bufo  there  was  only  swimming,  stifling 
blackness.  The  goading  thunder  of  wheels  and 
the  shouting  voices  drove  him  to  a  sudden  ac¬ 
cession  of  courage  and  strength,  and  with  a  furi¬ 
ous  clutch  of  his  forefeet  and  thrust  of  his  back, 
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he  pushed  through  the  shrouding  cloth  and  out, 
out  in  a  giddy  parabola  into  the  choking  dust 
of  the  road.  Stunned,  he  lay  motionless  while  the 
wheels  rolled  away. 

The  sun  was  a  lens  focusing  its  malignant  heat 
upon  this  little  space  of  open  roadway.  Bufo 
lay  covered  with  smothering  dust,  and  life  came 
painfully  back  to  him.  He  felt  utterly  feeble 
and  lost  in  a  world  of  unknown  and  hostile  forces. 
Consciousness  was  alive,  the  power  of  suffering, 
but  all  other  strength  seemed  crushed  out  of  him. 
Then  the  earth  trembled,  thunder  approached, 
plunging  murderously  forward.  Summoning  all 
his  agonized  muscles  to  command,  Bufo  leaped 
out  of  the  roadway  as  the  great  glittering  wheels 
rushed  past,  and  tumbled  into  the  weedy  ditch. 

But  in  the  ditch  was  no  water;  the  August 
thirst  had  long  since  drunk  up  every  shallow  pool 
and  puddle,  and  left  the  marly  bottoms  cracked 
and  baking.  All  that  was  aware  and  alive  in 
Bufo  thirsted  for  water,  ached  for  moisture, 
dampness,  the  cool  drops  staining  the  stones 
where  all  the  Summers  of  his  life  he  had  loved  to 
lie. 

Lean  days  had  Bufo  known,  when  deceiving 
warmth  had  lured  him  forth  too  early  into  a 
world  not  yet  populous  with  the  winged  and 
crawling  things  that  were  his  food.  Days  of 
hard  hunting,  when  for  some  complex  hidden  rea- 
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son  the  insects  were  few  and  wary.  But  even 
for  weeks  of  such  days  Bufo  had  kept  healthy 
and  content,  his  store  of  moisture  undiminished 
under  the  well-curb  or  in  some  other  haven  where 
the  air  was  heavy  with  delicious  dampness.  Now 
he  lay  caked  with  dust  amid  the  dry  weeds  of  the 
ditch,  in  feeble  misery,  longing  blindly  for  drink. 
Drink  that  would  seep  through  the  parched  pores 
of  his  skin,  cool  pools  of  water  darkening  the 
stone  under  his  belly,  trickles  of  water  running 
liquidly  down  the  cracks  overhead  from  the  drib¬ 
bling  pump  faucet.  Bufo  lay  motionless  in  the 
harsh  grasses,  lids  dropped,  sides  heaving. 

Hours  he  lay  so,  and  the  ardor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  grew  to  a  stifling  strength.  The  insects 
hummed  and  buzzed  carelessly  in  the  spiderwort 
and  sweet  clover,  but  Bufo  never  heeded  them. 
It  was  water  he  wanted — water,  water!  Too 
weak  for  hunger  or  hunting,  he  knew  only  water 
would  give  him  strength  enough  to  find  his  food 
again. 

The  flies  hummed  in  the  melilot,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  dusty  stalks  lengthened  a  little.  In 
the  road  one  car  and  then  another  bumbled  deaf- 
eningly  by.  There  was  no  wind ;  the  dew  was  long 
away.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  Bufo  something 
stirred — courage,  or  memory,  or  despair,  who 
shall  say? — something,  at  least,  that  quickened 
the  life  in  him,  forced  up  his  heavy  lids  and  im- 
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pelled  him  to  a  few  tired,  struggling  leaps  up¬ 
ward  and  outward,  out  of  the  spiky  weeds,  over 
the  brim  of  the  ditch. 

Bufo  sprawled  panting,  s  the  color  of  earth,  a 
lost  humble  thing  hugging  the  earth  that  rose  in 
hummocks  about  him,  a  thing  forgotten,  it 
seemed,  by  the  vast  and  complex  process  that  had 
brought  him  there.  But  low  over  the  field  of 
mown  stubble  came  blowing  a  little  breath  of 
wind,  and  in  it  lay  a  faint  secret  mention  that 
Bufo  the  lowly  had  senses  keen  enough  to  heed. 
Water  was  in  that  dry  and  rustling  breeze,  water 
lying  stagnant  and  warm  in  a  marshy  place,  far 
but  not  too  far  away.  Courage,  or  faith,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  named,  rose  up  in  Bufo  once 
more,  and  with  feeble,  clumsy,  dauntless  hops  he 
set  forth  over  that  vast  sea  of  spiky  stubble. 

Like  pikes  and  spears  and  dagger  points  the 
stubble  jabbed  his  tough  skin  and  pushed  away 
his  struggling  feet  that  sought  for  foothold.  On 
and  on  over  the  endless  stretches  Bufo  lumbered, 
plopping  and  toppling  with  all  the  strength  he 
could  muster.  The  sun  stared  down,  a  scorching 
and  scornful  eye.  All  Bufo’s  skin  felt  drawn 
and  dry  to  agony;  the  stubble  went  on  and  on, 
and  still  Bufo,  too,  struggled  on  and  on,  by  feeble 
leaps  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time.  As  he  sank  down 
breathless  and  despairing  where  the  bindweed  ran 
in  a  red  thread  through  the  timothy  roots,  the 
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little  wind  came  wandering  back  and  found  him. 

Cool  and  dim,  the  water  he  could  smell  in  it, 
amber  and  emerald  and  flecked  with  gold  where 
the  sun  sent  prying  fingers  that  could  not  pierce 
the  liquid  sanctuary.  Oozy  and  rank  the  smell 
of  mud  came  to  him,  rich  with  that  pungent  wet 
odor  of  sunken  logs  in  decay.  There  the  arrow¬ 
head  sent  thrusting  roots,  to  raise  overhead  a 
green  screen  of  pointed  leaves.  There  the  water 
trembled  and  glimmered  under  the  sun  and  the 
breezes,  where  the  algae  floated  in  streaks  and 
clouds  savory  always  with  timorous  small  fry  that 
were  easy  prey — there  lay  water  warm  at  its  sur¬ 
face  where  the  sun  danced,  cool  in  the  dim  and 
magical  depths. 

But  now  in  the  middle  of  the  great  mown  field 
lay  Bufo,  dirt-caked  and  dust-colored.  His 
every  muscle  ached,  and  fear  had  weakened  him 
as  much  as  bruises.  Then  back  came  the  little 
wind  and  whispered  to  him,  and  he  went  on. 

The  marsh  was  a  lonely  place  at  the  meadow’s 
edge,  with  the  woods  for  a  farther  border.  The 
reeds  rose  tall  and  burnished,  and  here  the 
dragonflies  darted  all  day  long  in  swift  threads 
of  light.  One,  poised  on  the  bent  spear  of  a 
reed,  flashed  suddenly  away  in  alarm.  Bufo  was 
there,  Bufo  exhausted,  triumphant,  near  to  death 
but  near  the  promised  life-giving  water.  Only  a 
few  hops  away,  in  fact,  but  he  lay  breathless  and 
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impotent  with  the  glimmer  of  the  water  before 
his  eyes  and  the  smell  of  it  strong  upon  him. 

It  all  came  back  to  him  now,  that  Springtime 
life  in  the  marshes  when  the  air  was  chill  and 
wet  and  the  mating  stir  was  abroad.  Here  in 
those  tender  thrilling  days  his  kin  gathered,  he 
among  them,  chorusing  a  monotonous  hymn  to 
the  falling  sun.  Here,  though  Bufo  did  not  know 
it,  he  had  first  come  into  being  as  one  among 
several  thousands  of  eggs  laid  in  a  long  curling 
ribbon  of  jelly  amongst  the  water-plants.  Ten 
days  later  he  had  been  a  tiny  black  tadpole,  one 
endless  searching  wiggle,  and  so  through  the  mar¬ 
velous  transformation  life  had  guided  him  to 
toadhood,  and  then,  one  warm  green  day  filled 
with  a  Spring  rain,  out  of  the  water,  that  had 
been  the  only  world  he  knew,  into  the  greater  one 
of  air  and  earth. 

But  Bufo  had  come  back  now,  back  to  the 
marsh  that  had  cradled  him  in  his  earliest,  tiny 
germ  of  life.  He  had  gone  his  humble  way 
through  the  years  thereafter,  long,  calm,  con¬ 
tented  years  to  the  number  of  two  score  and  more 
— a  ripe  age  for  a  toad.  Who  knows  but  Bufo, 
arrived  at  last  at  his  beginning  again,  knew  some¬ 
where  in  his  thoughtless  heart  that  life  had  been 
long,  and  felt  that  life  was  good?  Perhaps,  but 
it  is  likelier  that  all  that  Bufo  knew  was  the  water 
shining  and  beckoning  before  him.  Forward  he 
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hopped,  eagerness  renewing  strength  in  him,  for¬ 
ward  and  forward,  and  plop !  into  the  water. 

Under  those  calm  jade  expanses  lie  coolness 
and  peace,  and  other  things  lie  there  hidden  and 
unexpected.  A  long,  gliding  shadow  slipped 
swiftly  through  the  water  to  meet  Bufo.  Bub¬ 
bles  floated  on  the  surface  with  a  rainbow  glim¬ 
mer  in  them,  and  over  all  tranquillity  brooded. 
The  marsh  knew  that  a  great  black  water  snake 
made  his  home  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  the  marsh 
was  indifferent.  The  marsh  did  not  care  that 
Bufo  never  came  up  to  the  surface  again.  After 
a  while  the  dragonfly  came  back  and  poised  quiv¬ 
ering  upon  the  bended  reed. 
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IVTO  one  could  say  under  what  briny  wharf, 
A.  n|  in  what  black  alley  pit  or  rotting  garret, 
the  big  black  rat  was  littered,  not  even  Mus 
himself.  He  had  lived  so  long  and  roved  so 
many  lands  that  they  were  all  one  to  him — all 
one  long  trail  of  inky  byways,  rich  with  many 
and  various  smells,  twisting  unseen  under  the 
paths  and  through  the  walls  of  the  Two-legs. 
Old  was  Mus,  and  big  and  strong  with  the  cruel 
strength  of  the  wicked,  the  fiercest  of  his  race, 


the  race  of  black  rats  now  vanishing  before  the 
even  more  undesirable,  vicious,  and  dirty  brown 
rats.  That  is  a  war  that  has  been  raging  for  as 
much  as  two  centuries,  in  the  dark  underways  of 
the  world.  A  thief  was  Mus,  nibbling  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  in  the  night,  hunting  boldly  in  the  daylight, 
no  timorous,  quivering  mouse,  but  a  highwayman 
of  a  rodent.  They  are  all  thieves,  the  rat  tribe, 
and  what  they  steal  would  feed  the  hungry  poor 
of  the  world.  But  the  greatest  greed  and  the 
wiliest  thievery  were  in  Mus  of  the  watersides. 

For  Mus  loved  ever  the  tarry  and  salty  smell 
of  the  wharves,  and  sailors  sitting  on  the  docks 
of  many  a  seaport  laughed  over  their  pipes  at  a 
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glimpse  of  him  as  he  dodged  behind  a  keg  or  a 
coil  of  rope,  recognizing  him  as  Mus  the  great 
wharf  rat,  last  seen  upon  some  other  waterside  an 
ocean  away.  Mus  was  not  easily  forgotten;  not 
only  was  there  in  those  glittering  eyes  a  ferocity 
startling  and  almost  frightening,  the  concentrated 
hate  of  the  rat  tribe  for  the  Two-legs,  for  all 
that  is  good  and  clean  and  of  the  honest  daylight 
— but  Mus  was  marked.  One  forepaw  was  gone. 

The  story  of  that  was  lost  in  the  crowded  dark¬ 
ness  of  Mus’  memory.  Sometimes,  lying  on  a 
cool,  dank  stone  in  some  far  eastern  port,  licking 
the  long-healed  stump,  the  remembrance  came 
over  him  of  a  distant,  dreadful  pain  and  horror 
that  belonged,  somehow,  to  this  maimed  fore- 
paw.  Perhaps  Mus  had  once  been  caught  in  a 
trap;  whether  the  steel  jaws  snapped  the  paw,  or 
Mus,  in  the  wild  courage  of  utter  terror,  had 
gnawed  the  trapped  paw  off  and  got  away,  no 
one  can  tell.  Mus  long  ago  forgot. 

Many  another  adventure  had  Mus  to  remem¬ 
ber,  if  in  those  dozing  hours  spent  in  dark  se¬ 
curity  he  did  indeed  dream  or  remember.  Ships 
and  storms  and  ports  of  many  lands;  Norfolk  full 
of  the  vessels  of  the  world,  Canton  where  the 
crowded  sampans  lie,  the  marvelous  locks  of 
Panama.  The  ships  he  knew  were  mostly  third 
class  freighters  and  especially  such  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sailing  ships  as  still  beat  about  the  seven 
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seas.  Such  ships  were  never  rat  proof;  it  was 
easy  to  run  out  on  the  cable  that  moored  the 
vessel  to  the  dock,  and  to  find  a  snug  hole  where 
the  provender  was  stored. 

Once,  to  his  sorrow,  Mus  blundered  on  to  a 
slow  freighter  bound  for  a  Danish  whaling  port 
in  North  Greenland,  and  nearly  froze  his  whis¬ 
kers.  Months  later  he  got  back  to  the  warm  and 
comfortable  places  where  food  was  plentiful,  and 
tired,  for  a  time,  of  wandering,  he  spent  a  happy 
year  in  Copenhagen.  He  loved  to  linger  among 
the  cellar  stones  along  the  old  canal,  where  the 
rank  smells  of  the  fish  market  were  strongest,  and 
he  could  hear  the  rough  voices  of  the  fish-women 
quarreling  among  themselves,  shouting  jokes  to 
one  another,  and  crying  their  wares  in  a  harsh 
singsong.  Here  he  would  crouch  in  some  pool 
of  inky  shadow,  watching  the  reflection  of  the 
Bourse  steeple,  twisted  dragon  tails  of  green- 
weathered  copper,  rippling  in  the  dark  water. 

Restless  again,  Mus  shipped  aboard  a  slow 
vessel  for  America.  But  it  was  an  old  tub,  and 
ill-fated;  it  foundered  off  the  rocks  of  Minot 
Light  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  When  the 
struggling  sailors  saw  Mus  run  along  the  crazy 
deck  and  leap  to  a  plank  adrift  in  the  water,  they 
knew  that  all  was  lost,  and  quit  the  pumps  for  the 
lifeboat.  Then  the  ship  sank,  and  the  cockle 
boat  was  sucked  down  with  it,  and  nothing  was 
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heard  again  of  the  men  who  had  set  off  so  bravely 
in  a  northern  dawn. 

But  Mus  got  ashore  on  the  plank,  half  drowned 
but  still  clinging  to  his  one  life  that  was  stouter 
stuff  than  any  cat’s  nine.  He  walked  all  the  way 
to  Boston,  hiding  in  the  fields,  near  streams  where 
he  could  get  fresh  water.  In  Boston  he  sought, 
for  once,  the  easy  ways  of  those  who  live  richly 
and  well;  perhaps  his  escape  had  left  him  sick  of 
the  sea.  He  picked  a  fine  old  house  on  Beacon 
Street,  where  a  recent  water  main  had  been  put 
through  the  stone  foundation  and  the  hole  around 
the  pipe  had  not  been  properly  sealed  with  cement. 
Through  this  entrance  Mus,  who  could  squeeze 
himself  very  flat  when  he  chose,  got  in  as  easily 
as  though  the  butler  had  opened  the  front  door 
to  him. 

It  was  night.  The  house  was  old,  and  many 
a  crack  had  opened  in  the  walls,  many  a  door 
frame  warped  ajar.  First  Mus  ran  up  to  the 
attic  and  had  a  look  about,  but  it  smelled  un¬ 
pleasantly  of  moth  balls,  so  he  trotted  downstairs 
again  to  the  kitchen.  He  pulled  a  box  of  break¬ 
fast  cereal  to  the  floor,  slit  it  with  his  powerful 
incisor  teeth  as  neatly  as  with  a  knife,  and  lapped 
up  all  that  spilled  out.  Then  he  found  a  pan  of 
cream  which  had  been  left  open  by  the  cook  to 
sour,  and  got  up  on  its  edge  to  lean  down  to  drink; 
he  lost  his  balance,  however,  and  fell  in,  rolled 
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out,  and  upset  the  whole  pan.  Next  he  went 
downstairs  and  explored  the  garbage  cans,  where 
lingered  succulent  ghosts,  then  came  back  and 
reveled  in  a  pat  of  butter,  forgotten  on  the  pantry 
shelf.  After  that  he  found  a  warm  hole  back  of 
the  furnace,  crawled  in  and  settled  down,  and 
there  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  unabashed. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  cook  when 
she  found  the  chaos  in  her  pantry.  And  the 
Mistress  of  the  house,  reading  the  signs  that 
spelled  rat,  went  forth  and  bought  a  little  patent 
trap,  and  put  a  bit  of  cheese  in  it  and  set  it  in  the 
basement. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Mus  heard  the 
whang  of  a  released  spring,  and  drew  back  his 
lip  in  a  fanged  smile  of  hate.  In  the  morning 
he  came  upon  the  trap ;  therein  lay  a  small  mouse 
with  its  neck  broken,  its  pathetic  little  nose  still 
seeming  to  sniff  the  deceptive  cheese. 

The  white  fangs  of  Mus  showed  again.  Small 
traps  like  that  were  a  mere  joke  to  him.  He  had 
only  to  give  such  a  hair-trigger  little  affair  a 
kick,  and  it  sprung  to  harmlessly.  Now  Mus 
took  the  bit  of  cheese  from  the  longing  nose  of 
the  dead  mouse,  and  then,  at  the  cook’s  step  on  the 
stair,  ran  behind  the  trash  barrel  to  nibble  his 
morsel  in  peace. 

So  then  the  Mistress  bought  a  big  steel  cage 
trap  with  a  bottle-neck  entrance  and  an  auto- 
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matically  closing  door.  This  was  a  more  menac¬ 
ing  affair,  but  unfortunately  the  man  at  the 
hardware  store  had  successfully  used  this  same 
trap  once  before.  The  victim  had  lain  dead  in 
it  for  some  days,  and  the  storekeeper  had  failed 
to  wash  it.  There  hung  about  it  still,  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  mankind  but  to  Mus  as  plain  a  warn¬ 
ing  as  a  red  danger  light,  the  odor  of  that  former 
tragedy.  Mus  came  and  sat  on  his  soft  hind  legs, 
sniffing  it,  with  the  creeping  sense  of  danger 
tingling  his  nerves,  and  then  he  went  away  again. 

He  spent  all  night  trying  to  gnaw  through  the 
thick  oak  pantry  door  that  the  cook  had  tightly 
closed.  He  had  a  ragged  hollow  eaten  into  it, 
by  morning,  when  the  cook’s  approaching  step 
frightened  him  away.  But  he  only  hid  under  the 
kitchen  dresser;  he  was  hungry  now,  and  his 
gleaming  eyes  were  vicious. 

When  the  pantry  door  was  open  and  the  cook’s 
broad  back  was  turned,  Mus  slipped  in.  His 
whiskered  nostrils  quivered  to  smell  the  cold 
roast  on  the  shelf,  but  at  the  cook’s  step  he  jumped 
into  the  potato  bin.  There  was  a  cry — she  had 
seen  him.  She  plunged  at  him  and  caught  his  tail. 
For  an  instant,  as  the  gleaming  steel  of  a  carving 
knife  swept  down  on  the  hairy  throat,  the  end  of 
Mus  seemed  come.  But  swifter  than  her  heavy 
hand,  he  spun  round  and  sank  his  fangs  in  the 
fingers  of  his  foe.  The  cook  screamed,  dropped 
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the  knife,  and  wrenched  her  hand  away.  Mus 
got  out  of  the  potato  bin  in  one  bound  and  was 
safe  inside  the  walls  before  the  Mistress  came 
running  in  answer  to  the  cook’s  cries. 

Three  days  later  Mus  himself  saw  the  doctor’s 
car  stop  in  front  of  the  house.  It  meant  nothing 
to  him,  of  course;  it  was  only  part  of  the  strange, 
confusing  world  of  the  Two-legs,  all  to  be  hated 
and  feared.  Hiding  in  the  hall  closet,  Mus  saw 
the  doctor,  heard  him  talk  to  the  Mistress. 

“Rat-bite  fever.  Very  serious.  May  pull  her 
through,  though — these  new  serums  are  wonder¬ 
ful.” 

But  all  that  meant  nothing  to  Mus.  He  knew 
well,  however,  when  the  doctor  came  and  when  he 
went.  He  knew  every  step  in  the  house. 

And  he  knew  something  was  amiss  when  a  gang 
of  men  came,  professional  rat-exterminators. 
They  had  guns  and  poison,  and  tar  to  put  around 
the  holes.  The  smell  of  tar  was  an  abomination 
to  Mus,  and  that  coward  craft  that  knew  danger 
was  crying  warning  to  him. 

In  a  howling  New  England  blizzard  he  went 
out  into  the  street  that  night,  as  lonely  and  cold 
and  hungry  and  fierce  as  any  stray  tom  cat.  He 
found  what  he  wanted  at  last,  an  old  storehouse 
near  the  wharves,  and  there  he  crawled  in  and 
slept.  All  night  long  he  could  hear  the  squeak¬ 
ing  of  excitable  little  mice  racing  up  and  down 
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the  corridors  of  the  walls,  chattering  with  cold, 
trying  to  find  a  place  where  the  wind  didn’t  sift 
in,  icy  and  cruel.  Mus  hated  mice,  but  chiefly  as 
an  annoyance ;  they  did  not  rouse  the  prickling 
angry  terror  in  his  hackles  that  came  at  the  smell 
of  brown  rats. 

And  Mus  could  smell  brown  rats  in  the  old 
storehouse.  He  knew  he  must  go  warily.  What 
he  feared  was  numbers;  the  brown  rats  were  big¬ 
ger  and  crueller,  but  they  were  more  sluggish  in 
their  movements,  and  inclined,  unless  they  had 
overwhelming  odds,  to  be  afraid  of  Mus  who 
walked  as  proud  and  fearless  as  a  lone  lion.  He 
woke  when  he  was  rested,  for  here  in  the  dark 
walls  there  was  no  morning.  Mus  was,  like  all 
rats,  a  bit  confused  in  broad  daylight,  for  his 
sight  was  not  good.  But  in  the  narrow  passage¬ 
ways  between  the  warehouse  walls  he  swiftly 
learned  every  turn;  his  long  sensitive  whiskers, 
touching  the  twists  and  irregularities  of  the  rat- 
ways,  served  better  to  guide  him  than  his  eye¬ 
sight  could  have  done.  His  nose  was  sharper 
than  a  dog’s,  and  his  little  pointed  ears  could  de¬ 
tect  the  fall  of  a  cat’s  footstep  far  away. 

The  owners  of  the  warehouse  did  indeed  keep 
a  cat,  a  sleepy  white  tabby  whom  all  the  hands 
petted  and  fed  milk  and  fish;  only  for  sport  did 
she  sometimes  bestir  herself  to  chase  a  mouse. 
She  was  dreaming  in  the  sun  when  Mus  emerged 
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from  a  hole,  his  black  eyes  glittering,  and  at  sight 
of  him,  the  white  cat  leaped  in  terror  and  ran. 

Mus  bared  his  teeth  in  what  looked  like  a  smile. 
There  had  been  no  glimpse  of  the  brown  rats; 
had  he  found  snug  harbor  at  last?  Then  down 
the  platform  of  the  warehouse  a  dog  came  trot¬ 
ting,  a  terrier,  sniffing,  ears  cocked.  Mus  dodged 
to  safety.  A  terrier  is  match  for  the  spryest  rat 
in  Christendom,  and  Mus,  who  knew  when  dis¬ 
cretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  made  off 
down  to  the  wharves  and  slipped  aboard  a  tarry 
old  schooner  just  as  the  sailors  were  making  ready 
to  cast  off. 

It  was  in  Canton  that  Mus  came  to  land  again. 
He  found  a  hole  under  a  butcher’s  shop  not  far 
from  the  smell  of  the  river,  and  by  night  he  would 
come  out,  with  his  small  fierce  nose  and  eyes  just 
protruding  into  danger,  watching  the  long-queued 
Chinamen  go  by,  little  girls  stumbling  along  on 
high  clogs,  old  bowed  men  with  skins  like  parch¬ 
ment  and  eyes  that  saw  nothing  any  more  but  the 
visions  that  opium  brings,  young  students  in  Euro¬ 
pean  clothes,  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and 
now  and  then  a  fat  rich  man  in  flowery  silk,  borne 
by  in  a  joggling  palanquin  on  the  backs  of  sweat¬ 
ing  fellow  humans. 

Restless  again,  Mus  roved  up  through  the  city. 
He  found  a  temple,  where  a  very  old  holy  man 
lived  alone,  and  every  day  the  people  came  and 
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filled  the  rice  bowl  that  stood  waiting  in  the  tem¬ 
ple.  The  holy  man  was  blind;  he  could  not  see 
when  Mus  came  out  of  hiding  and  devoured  the 
rice ;  he  only  fumbled  with  shaking  yellow  fingers 
in  the  empty  bowl,  while  Mus  licked  his  long 
whiskers  clean,  his  belly  full.  Then  Mus  would 
lie  in  the  dark  place  under  the  temple  roof,  and 
scratch  the  fleas  that  tormented  him. 

And  after  a  while  the  holy  man  fell  ill — hor¬ 
ribly  ill.  He  died  there,  alone  in  the  temple,  with 
only  Mus  looking  down  at  him  with  fierce,  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes.  It  was  the  Black  Death,  the  bubonic 
plague,  but  Mus  did  not  know  that.  Mus  did 
not  know  that  he  had  brought  it  to  the  holy  man, 
scratching  at  poison-bearing  fleas  up  there  in  the 
temple  darkness. 

But  the  rice  bowl  was  no  longer  filled,  and  Mus 
went  away.  In  what  black,  close  corner  he  fell 
sick  can  not  be  said  for  certain.  But  Canton,  hot 
and  plague-ridden,  colorful  and  wondrous,  allur¬ 
ing  and  terrible,  had  done  for  Mus.  He  was 
dying  of  rat  plague,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he 
wanted  to  die  with  the  smell  of  the  wharves  and 
the  sea  in  his  nostrils,  so  he  got  down  to  the  river 
and  tumbled  aboard  a  sampan  bound  for  Hong¬ 
kong.  There  under  the  boards  of  the  docks,  on 
the  tidal  mud,  he  fished  feebly  about  looking  for 
worms,  sniffing  the  old  ripe  smell  of  the  ocean. 
And  at  last  they  came,  the  brown  rats,  the  cruel 
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new  tribe  that  is  overrunning  the  world.  They 
found  him  where  he  had  crawled  under  a  shelter¬ 
ing  pier.  A  scared  old  Alexandrine  roof  rat  was 
there  too,  and  together  the  two  last  kings  of 
vanishing  races  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
No  one  saw  the  dark  tragedy  that  followed, 
though  up  on  the  wharves  sailors  were  smoking 
and  laughing  who  had  known  Mus  well  in  his 
great  days.  Many  a  shoe  they  had  thrown  at  him 
when  he  put  his  head  out  of  a  cabin  hole  and 
looked  at  them.  But  he  was  a  sailor’s  tradition, 
and  in  a  way  they  loved  him.  They  would  have 
been  sorry  to  know  that  Mus  the  fierce  and  hand¬ 
some,  wicked  old  Mus,  had  met  his  end. 
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AUTUMN  had  come,  and  there  was  fire  on 
L  the  hearth  again.  It  made  a  pool  of  warmth 
and  radiance  flooding  the  braided  rug  where  the 
white  cat  lay,  lapping  the  old  woman’s  feet  tucked 
snugly  together  on  the  footstool.  It  was  hot  in 
the  white  cat’s  face,  and  so  bright  that  her  pupils 
were  but  narrow  black  slits  in  the  round  topazes 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  sunshine,  pouring  through  the 
bay  window  to  mingle  its  gold  with  the  fire’s  red 
glow,  was  another  warmth  through  the  deep  fur 
of  her  back.  Coodle  the  white  cat  yielded 
voluptuously  to  the  heat,  lying  with  her  front 
paws  folded  in  under  her  soft  breast,  with  her 
tail  closely  licking  the  plump  curves  of  her  side, 
and  a  thrumming  note  of  contentment  rose  from 
the  deep  drum  of  her  throat. 

The  radius  of  her  world,  as  she  lay  on  the 
round  rag  rug,  held  only  those  two  comfortably 
creasy  shoes  on  the  hassock,  under  the  edge  of 
gray  skirt,  a  corner  of  the  slowly  swaying  rocker 
that  rhythmically  creaked,  and  a  ball  of  blue 
worsted  that  lay  very  nearly  under  the  cat’s  nose. 
It  jerked  occasionally,  to  the  old  lady’s  knitting, 
and  then  Coodle  would  eye  it  with  a  slant  glance 
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of  suspicion,  but  never  cared  so  much  as  to  unfold 
a  paw  in  pursuit.  She  was  no  kitten,  to  be  be¬ 
guiled  by  a  ball  of  yarn  into  giddy  antics;  long 
ago  she  had  learned  the  lessons  of  pounce  and 
harry  that  were  to  be  practiced  by  tumbling  a 
worsted  ball  about.  She  regarded  the  blue  wool 
now  with  amiable  indifference;  it  was  part  of  the 
snug  world  that  had  long  encompassed  her,  and 
as  such  beloved,  with  the  selfish  but  unwavering 
attachment  that  is  a  cat’s  affection. 

Peace  reigned  on  the  hearth  for  Coodle,  un¬ 
suspecting,  unphilosophic  peace.  Outside,  she 
could  hear,  the  chill  wind  went  wandering  home- 
lessly  to  and  fro;  it  swayed  the  boughs  of  the 
apple  tree  beyond  the  bay  window  and  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  shifting  pattern  of  leaves  across  the  round  rug. 
Coodle  stared  blinking  at  the  stir  of  shadow,  and, 
purring,  kneaded  her  claws  on  the  rug.  A  log 
fell,  and  she  turned  her  impenetrable  gaze  to  the 
fire  again.  A  heavy,  tremulous  sigh  fell  from  the 
old  woman;  Coodle  heard  it,  but  it  meant  noth¬ 
ing  to  Coodle. 

This  was  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  life,  to 
lie  so,  warmed,  fed,  unannoyed,  within  the  magic 
circle  of  her  chosen  home.  There  is  no  greater 
passion  in  a  cat  than  the  fixed  and  silent  passion 
for  place,  and  this  was  Goodie’s  place,  this  small 
round  rug  before  the  low  brick  hearth,  made  hers 
through  years  of  calm  possession.  The  little  old 
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house,  with  its  smell  of  apples  and  very  ancient 
wood,  with  its  low  ceilings  and  slightly  sloping 
floors,  was  her  territory,  a  good  territory,  em¬ 
bracing  many  fruitful  mouse  holes  in  the  wainscot, 
many  snug  corners  on  worn  chair  or  behind  stove 
or  sunny  windowpane.  From  kittenhood  she  had 
possessed  it  undisputed,  padding  through  its 
familiar  rooms  with  tail  held  serenely  high,  feed¬ 
ing  at  pleasure  from  the  inexhaustible  saucer  by 
the  kitchen  stove,  dozing  long  hours  of  utter  con¬ 
tentment  here  on  the  round  rug  in  the  sunny  place 
just  before  the  hearth,  her  place,  the  very  core 
of  her  existence. 

The  clock  on  the  wall  fatefully  ticked  the  mo¬ 
ments  away;  there  sounded  a  sudden  little  whir 
and  snap,  and  then  a  sweet,  mechanical  “Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!”  Coodle  glanced  up  in  time  to  see  the 
little  wooden  bird  hop  back  into  its  impregnable 
fortress.  For  years,  upon  the  stroke  of  the  hour, 
the  little  bird  had  popped  from  its  nest  for  a  few 
brief  enthralling  moments,  and  vanished  again, 
never  venturing  farther,  never  to  be  startled  from 
its  perch,  and  the  phenomenon  that  had  been  at 
first  a  very  torment  of  curiosity  to  Coodle  had 
come,  through  endless  repetition,  to  be  an  enter¬ 
taining  mystery  that  lent  a  few  moments  of  valu¬ 
able  interest  to  the  calm  hours  of  her  life. 

Now  the  old  woman  sighed  again,  a  trembling 
sigh  that  was  almost  a  sob,  and  rose,  folding  up 
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her  knitting,  moving  the  rocker  back.  Coodle 
unfolded  her  paws  and  stirred  in  slight  displeas¬ 
ure;  the  quiet  was  good,  and  she  mistrusted  dis¬ 
turbance. 

And  what  the  old  lady  did  she  had  never  done 
before.  She  went  to  the  wall  where  the  cuckoo 
clock  hung  and  lifted  it  down,  carried  it  away, 
still  ticking,  into  the  hall.  Coodle,  annoyed, 
aroused  to  the  feeling  that  investigation  was  ad¬ 
visable,  arose  and  strolled  after  her.  In  the 
hallway  by  the  front  door  the  horsehair  trunk 
that  belonged  in  the  attic  stood  open  and  nearly 
full  of  various  things;  Coodle  had  observed  this 
earlier  and  disapproved.  Now  she  watched  dis¬ 
gustedly  while  the  cuckoo  clock  went  into  the 
trunk,  wrapped  in  a  gray  flannel  petticoat. 

The  old  lady  went  back  to  the  warm  room,  with 
Coodle  stalking  after,  and  stood  there  on  the 
threshold  in  a  strange  moment  of  stillness  and 
silence,  staring  about  her.  Then  she  went  to  the 
hearth,  and  to  Coodle’s  amazed  displeasure,  bent 
and  folded  up  the  round  rag  rug  of  faded  multi¬ 
colors — Coodle’s  rug! — and  bore  it  away 
down  the  hall  to  the  trunk,  with  Coodle  following, 
rapidly,  waving  her  tail  with  annoyance. 

This  was  unheard-of  and  intolerable!  Coodle 
went  along  back  to  the  parlor  by  the  old  lady’s 
side,  looking  up  with  questioning,  unsympathetic 
eyes,  mewing  once  plaintively.  The  old  lady  be- 
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gan  to  cry;  Coodle  stared  to  see  the  tears  slip 
slowly  down  the  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  then,  dis¬ 
gustedly,  the  white  cat  ran  to  the  table  in  the  bay 
window  and  leaped  upon  it. 

This  was  another  of  Coodle’s  chosen  haunts, 
this  little  table  with  the  knitted  cover,  pleasant 
to  the  paws,  with  the  big  black  book  and  the 
abalone  shell  on  it.  These  objects  offered  noth¬ 
ing  of  comfort  or  entertainment  to  a  cat,  but  low 
over  the  table,  in  the  stream  of  sunshine  that 
flowed  in  through  the  branches  of  the  apple  tree 
outside,  hung  a  fascination,  familiar  and  unfailing 
— a  prism  of  dangling  bits  of  glass.  Coodle 
adored  it  with  a  fondness  absurd  in  so  sedate  a 
tabby;  she  would  sit  by  the  hour,  as  she  sat  now, 
staring  at  the  dangling  glitter,  tapping  it  softly 
sometimes  with  her  paw,  so  that  it  jangled  silverly 
and  sent  a  shower  of  broken  colored  lights  dancing 
over  wall  and  ceiling.  Coodle  turned  her  head, 
with  its  neat  pink-lined  ears  and  its  long  and 
sparse  white  whiskers,  and  stared  at  the  lights  as 
they  wavered  and  flickered  out  again.  And  then 
she  turned  back  to  the  prism  and  regarded  it 
absorbedly,  and  lifting  one  soft  white  paw  she 
batted  it  a  little,  tentatively,  in  mild  pleasure. 

The  old  lady  stood  by  the  table,  still  crying 
silently,  and  watched  her. 

“I’ll  take  that  too,  Coodle,”  she  said  miserably. 
“I’ll  take  that  because  you  loved  it.” 
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And  before  Coodle’s  outraged  eyes  she  un¬ 
hooked  the  prism  and  bore  it  away. 

And  while  they  stood  in  the  hall,  the  old  woman 
bending  over  the  trunk,  there  came  a  tramping 
on  the  porch  outside  and  a  knock  fell  on  the  low, 
latched  door.  The  old  woman  wiped  her  eyes 
hurriedly  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  went 
to  open  it. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Appleyard!”  she  said 
cheerily,  and  held  the  door  for  him  to  enter. 

Coodle,  sitting  with  her  tail  wrapped  round 
her  forepaws,  fixed  her  unblinking  topaz  eyes  on 
the  man  looming  large  in  the  low  hall,  with  his 
high  boots  and  his  great  sheepskin  jacket  and  his 
big,  kind,  booming  voice.  She  knew  him;  she 
had  visited  the  farm,  up  the  road,  with  the  noisy 
children  and  the  brindled  Tom. 

“Well,  ma’am,  are  ye  all  fixed  and  ready?  Give 
your  orders  for  what  you  want  me  to  do.  Trunk 
ready  for  me  to  take?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  lady  hurriedly.  “If  you’ll 
just  cord  it  you  can  take  it  out  to  the  wagon. 
Then  when  you’ve  hauled  it  to  the  station  you 
can  come  back  and  board  up  the  windows.  My 
daughter’ll  have  come  for  me  by  then.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I’ll  fix  it  up  fine  and  dandy,”  he  said 
with  bluff  cheer,  because  she  had  turned  away 
with  shoulders  shaking.  “You  want  I  should 
carry  out  the  fire?” 
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“No,  I’ll  remember  to  do  that — I’ll  leave  the 
house  locked;  you  won’t  have  to  do  more’n  board 
it  up  tight.”  She  paused.  “And  then  there’s  the 
cat.”  Her  lips  were  trembling. 

“Why,  you’re  goin’  to  take  her,  aren’t  ye?” 
The  farmer  was  astonished. 

She  shook  her  head  mutely. 

“My  daughter  don’t  like  cats,”  she  said  after  a 
moment.  “Can’t  abide  ’em.  I’ll  be  on  her 
charity.  I  can’t  have  Coodle.”  Her  voice  was 
bitter.  “Coodle’s  getting  to  be  old,  like  me,  and 
old  people  have  got  to  give  up  their  way.  ’Tisn’t 
me  says  I’m  too  old  to  live  alone.”  She  began 
to  cry  frankly  and  hopelessly. 

“There,  there,”  he  said,  awkwardly  patting 
her  shoulder.  “You  want  I  should  take  the  cat, 
don’t  ye?  I’d  be  right  glad  to  do  it,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’ll  love  her.” 

“Will  you?”  said  the  old  woman,  wiping  her 
eyes  with  relief.  “I  can  put  her  in  a  basket  and 
you  can  take  her  right  along.” 

“Right  along  on  the  wagon,”  he  agreed. 
“Where’s  the  basket?” 

Coodle  had  listened,  Coodle  had  heard  the  ac¬ 
cents,  unhappy  and  soothing,  but  the  words  were 
none  of  them  words  that  meant  anything  to  her, 
save  only  her  name  Coodle.  And  when  the  old 
lady  came  back  from  the  kitchen  carrying  a  wicker 
basket  with  a  top,  she  still  was  unsuspecting, 
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watching  the  proceedings  with  a  disdainful  in¬ 
terest.  But  all  at  once  she  was  picked  up,  hanging 
limply,  kissed  with  a  sudden  snatching  fervor  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  dumped  in  the  basket  and 
covered  with  a  slam  of  the  lid,  to  twist  in  mewing 
rage  in  her  narrow  quarters. 

“It  latches,”  she  heard  the  old  woman  say, 
rattling  the  basket  top.  “Oh,  take  her  quick, 
I  can’t  bear  any  more.” 

And  Coodle  was  borne  away,  in  the  ignominious 
twilight  of  her  prison,  to  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet, 
to  the  rattle,  presently,  of  wheels,  and  the  bump 
of  the  cart  along  the  rutted  lane. 

Long,  long,  it  seemed  to  the  miserable  cat,  was 
the  ignominy  of  the  cramped,  harsh  basket,  the 
cold  that  crept  through  the  woven  wicker,  the 
jolting,  and  the  jog  of  horse’s  hoofs.  At  last  the 
wagon  stopped;  there  were  confused  noises, 
voices,  somewhere  a  huge  puffing  that  terrified  her 
who  had  never  seen  a  railway  engine.  The  trunk 
was  hauled  out  of  the  wagon  and  she  heard  it 
thud  on  the  ground.  Her  heart  was  pounding 
and  her  eyes  were  wild  gleams  of  fire  in  her  dusky 
cage. 

“This  going  by  freight  too?”  queried  a  voice, 
and  an  inquisitive  hand  lifted  the  lid  of  Coodle’s 
basket. 

“Hi,  there,  don’t  let  it  out!”  yelled  Appleyard. 
Too  late — a  crowded  second  too  late.  Like  a 
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great  ball  of  white  thistledown  Coodle  had 
bounded  away.  For  a  blind  minute  she  darted 
amidst  bales,  with  men  shouting  and  snatching  at 
her,  and  then  there  was  a  clear  space  before  her 
and  she  streaked  across  it,  leaped  into  the  only 
opening  in  the  wall  that  rose  before  her,  and 
plunged  among  the  boxes  that  crowded  the  dark 
interior  of  the  narrow  space  in  which  she  found 
herself.  Running  feet  sounded,  shouts  of  warn¬ 
ing,  the  door  slammed,  and  then  came  a  terrible 
coughing  roar  that  made  her  cower,  eyes  blazing, 
tail  thrust  out  straight  in  terror,  while  the  world 
beneath  her  rocked  and  rolled  and  plunged  for¬ 
ward  at  a  gathering  speed,  bearing  her  away  in 
the  black  nightmare  of  its  racket. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  express  car  save  what 
crept  in  under  the  door  and  made  a  little  dusty 
line  of  brightness.  Staring  at  that,  Coodle 
crouched,  in  the  rushing  darkness  of  looming,  rat¬ 
tling  boxes,  and  endured  the  hours  of  torturing 
fright.  A  cat’s  ruling  passion  is  order;  this  was 
chaos. 

At  last  it  halted,  with  a  crash  and  a  jolt,  and 
under  the  roaring,  as  of  a  thousand  winds  caught 
in  a  chimney,  there  were  voices  and  footsteps,  and 
then  the  door  of  the  express  car  opened. 

In  a  wild  parabola  the  white  cat  hurled  herself 
out  into  daylight,  on  to  the  village  freight  plat¬ 
form,  and  dashed  in  a  tortuous  path  through  piled 
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crates  and  wagon  wheels,  in  a  perilous  line  be¬ 
tween  two  advancing  automobiles,  and  shot,  con¬ 
spicuous  and  astonishing,  away  from  the  horror 
of  panting  engine  and  shouting  voices,  away  down 
a  side  street,  under  a  fence,  over  a  low  hedge, 
around  a  few  lawns  and  gardens,  and  then,  wild¬ 
eyed,  breathless,  but  safe  in  a  little  alder  thicket, 
she  paused  for  rest,  crouching,  ears  flattened. 

Nothing  stirred  in  the  alders,  leafless  now, 
frost-rimed,  except  some  belated  song  sparrows 
hopping  about  among  the  branches,  and  a  single 
leaf,  ruby-glowing  in  the  late  autumn  light,  snip¬ 
snapping  in  the  breeze  that  had^a  cold  edge  to  it. 
A  brook  gurgled  between  icy-fringed  banks,  wind¬ 
ing  its  way  among  alders,  downstream,  downhill, 
toward  its  ultimate  home. 

Home  !  The  thought  was  an  arrow  in  Coodle’s 
confusion,  a  pointing  shaft  of  light  in  the  twilight 
of  her  cat  brain.  Coodle  rose,  there  in  the  un¬ 
known  alder  thicket,  and  cast  about  her  the  un¬ 
winking  yellow  mystery  of  her  eyes.  To  return 
home  was  the  single  idea  that  possessed  her,  in¬ 
sistent,  compelling.  It  was  her  first  need,  deep- 
rooted  through  years — that  safe,  beloved  place 
that  was  her  place. 

And  here  she  stood,  shivering  a  little  with  chill, 
in  a  bleak  and  alien  thicket,  an  unknown  distance 
from  her  goal.  She  stared  again,  turning  her 
wonderfully  flexible  neck  to  scan  her  surround- 
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ings,  sniffing  with  a  faint  dilation  of  her  pink 
nostrils  the  breeze  that  bore  the  bitterness  of 
coming  dusk.  But  not  by  sight  and  not  by  smell 
was  born  the  certainty  forming  in  her  strangely 
moving  mind;  there  stirred  there,  under  the  white 
fur,  under  the  small  skull,  an  instinct  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  man’s  complex  reasoning,  a  sense  of 
direction  inexplicable  and  infallible.  Coodle  slid 
under  the  low  alder  boughs  and  set  off  across  the 
meadow. 

In  the  basket,  in  the  farmer’s  wagon,  in  the 
hectic  blackness  of  the  express  car,  that  sense  had 
remained  alert  and  conscious.  The  train  might 
have  looped  the  moon  and  back  without  shaking 
Coodle’s  orientation.  Toward  home  she  turned 
her  head  now,  confident,  unhurried,  loping  along 
with  the  silent  stoicism  of  the  animal. 

Dusk  came  and  deepened  into  night.  But 
Coodle  kept  the  road.  Not  for  her,  while  her 
strength  lasted,  was  cozy  sleep.  The  narrow 
slits  of  her  pupils  widened  and  widened  to  great 
fire  opals,  letting  in  light,  seeing  everything.  Over 
ditches  leapt  Coodle,  across  the  stubble  of  fields, 
and  when  she  met  a  rambling  stone  wall  she  ran 
along  it  from  habit,  and  from  the  vantage  of  one 
wall  top  where  it  lifted  over  the  dark  hip  of  a  hill 
she  saw  the  moon  rousing  itself,  blood-orange  and 
mist-hung.  Through  woods  next  fled  Coodle,  the 
dead  leaves  scurrying  around  her,  chasing  her, 
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returning  in  a  swirl  upon  her,  while  her  frightened 
eyes  rolled  fire  in  the  darkness. 

And  there  were  strange  things  in  this  be¬ 
leaguered  wood — eerie  smells,  rustlings  more 
meaningful  than  of  the  leaves;  and  once  out  of  a 
dark  thicket  eyes  as  fierce  as  her  own  glared  back 
at  her.  Coodle,  back  arched,  hair  on  end,  spit 
defiance  at  it,  and  then  shot  for  cover,  running  on, 
running  on. 

Running  on,  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
found  her  spent,  the  clamor  in  her  empty  little 
belly  would  be  stilled  no  longer,  and  Coodle 
slackened  pace,  and  reconnoitered.  She  did  not 
have  to  range;  she  only  sat  back  on  her  haunches 
for  a  while,  in  the  cold  night  air,  letting  smells 
drift  to  her,  tuning  her  nerves  to  them,  sorting 
them  out.  Then  she  walked  forward  on  circum¬ 
spect  toes,  tail  held  straight  out  behind  her, 
haunches  forward,  eyes  contracting  with  craft. 
She  circled  twice  around  the  great  dark  hulk  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  then  she  sniffed  up  and  down  the 
crack  of  the  door,  squeezed  in,  and  knew  the  warm 
shelter  of  a  barn. 

Once  inside  she  stopped  again,  sniffing,  her  eyes 
expanding.  The  sweet  reek  of  fermenting  hay 
sang  high  above  all  the  other  odors,  but  she  could 
smell  the  steamy  sides  of  horses,  and  cattle  were 
there  too.  A  strong  limy  aroma  blew  down  from 
the  pigeon’s  cote,  and  the  squeaking  of  bats  told 
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who  lived  in  the  cupola.  Chanticleer  crowed  twice 
outside  to  tell  his  flock  of  the  false  dawn.  And 
then  Coodle,  who  took  in  all  these  sounds  and 
smells  in  the  darkness  with  indifference,  got  wind 
of  the  thing  she  came  for — the  high,  thin  chatter, 
the  running  of  tiny  feet,  the  musty  acrid  smell  that 
was  mice. 

Coodle  slept  long  when  daylight  came,  fed  and 
tired.  For  choice  she  had  selected  a  high  cross 
beam  in  the  barn,  safe  from  dog  and  boy,  and 
there,  balanced  on  a  timber  no  wider  than  herself, 
with  her  forepaws  tucked  under  her,  she  dreamed 
away  the  morning. 

Then  again  Coodle  took  the  road,  a  dirty  cat, 
a  burry  cat,  a  footsore,  weary,  wary  cat,  but  in¬ 
domitable,  never  losing  her  direction.  By  after¬ 
noon  and  night  she  traveled,  and  by  morning  she 
slept,  one  ear  cocked  always,  in  thicket,  barn,  or 
corn  crib.  Gamey  indeed  was  food,  hard  for 
Coodle,  who  had  always  been  fed,  to  come  by, 
rank  and  lean — mice,  or  a  rare  unwary  bird,  scraps 
from  chicken  yard  or  garbage  pail,  and  hours  it 
cost  Coodle,  in  long  detour  or  patient  stalking. 
But  nothing  in  all  this  world  could  stop  the  white 
cat.  No  fright  nor  anger  that  she  felt  in  the  fort¬ 
night  that  followed,  no  hunger,  no  deep  sleep, 
could  shut  out  of  her  one-track  cat  brain  the 
growing,  glowing  vision  of  home.  The  hungrier 
she  grew,  the  tireder,  the  more  her  mind  saw 
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strange  cat-trances,  grew  mystic  with  the  passion 
for  the  place  that  was  love  to  her.  Dim  thoughts 
came,  shone  an  instant,  and  broke  up  into  another 
pattern,  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
But  one  and  all  they  were  of  home — the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  old  west  window,  the  prism 
spattering  rainbow  triangles  around  the  room, 
the  creak  of  the  old  woman’s  chair,  the  tap  of 
her  toe,  milk  in  the  plain  white  saucer,  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  the  fire  itself. 

As  hunger  and  fatigue  dazed  Coodle’s  brain, 
home  thoughts  almost  confused  her;  she  did  not 
try  to  go  around  obstacles  or  to  avoid  dangers, 
but  only  followed  the  burning  arrow  of  direction 
that  was  her  sixth  sense.  And  that  was  how  she 
came  to  enter  a  roaring,  terrifying  big  town  by 
dusk,  which  in  wiser  moments  she  would  have 
circumambulated.  Bewildered,  she  zigzagged  be¬ 
tween  people’s  legs,  ran  under  wheels,  shot  up 
alleys,  leaped  fences.  And  leaping  one  she  fell, 
in  the  half  dark,  almost  at  the  feet  of  a  startled, 
bristling  terrier.  The  next  instant  the  hereditary 
foes  were  locked  in  a  spitting,  snapping,  clawing 
fight  of  death.  By  instinct  Coodle  flung  herself 
upon  her  back,  protecting  her  vulnerable  spine, 
making  best  use  of  the  formidable  talons  that 
shot  out  of  her  sore  paws.  And  the  foe,  having 
missed  his  first  and  best  chance  at  Coodle’s  back¬ 
bone,  stood  over  her  now,  lunging  for  the  next 
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most  vital  spot,  her  throat.  With  each  lunge 
Coodle  scored  a  long  bleeding  line  upon  the  en¬ 
emy’s  head  and  face,  but  her  strength  was  going, 
and  she  knew  it. 

Voices  sounded  confusedly  in  her  ears,  shout¬ 
ing,  then  blows,  that  did  not  fall  upon  her,  then 
sudden  quiet,  and  she  lay  there  gasping.  Gently, 
slowly,  two  hands  descended  upon  her,  human 
hands,  friendly  hands,  picking  her  up,  caressing 
her.  Exhausted,  she  submitted  to  the  touch  that 
carried  her  to  a  warm  place,  that  laid  her  down 
on  softness  and  bathed  and  bound  her  wounds, 
that  brought  her  milk  in  a  saucer.  She  would 
not  drink  it,  but  lay  stretched  out  in  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  relaxation  that  perhaps  only  the  cats  have 
mastered,  a  dingy  white,  ungainly  figure,  spotted 
with  blood,  with  a  torn  ear,  and  a  rag  tied  around 
one  hind  leg.  They  left  her  alone,  and  she  dozed; 
after  a  while  she  arose,  stiffly,  and  dragged  to  the 
saucer  where  she  crouched  and  lapped  till  the 
milk  was  gone  and  a  rough  little  tongue  run  over 
the  bare  china  gathered  not  a  drop  more.  She 
padded  slowly  back  to  the  old  pillow  by  the 
radiator,  curled  up,  and  slept  again,  slept  long 
and  healingly. 

It  was  night  when  she  roused  at  last,  deep 
night.  The  window  across  the  room,  a  little  open, 
showed  vague  darkness.  The  cushion  by  the 
radiator  was  warm  and  soft;  an  unfrightening 
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presence  had  come,  while  she  rested,  to  fill  the 
saucer  again  and  go  away;  there  was  peace  here, 
security,  and  a  feeling  of  welcome.  But  Coodle, 
rising  from  the  cushion,  walking  across  the  room, 
stood  and  looked  into  the  dark  with  eyes  of  im¬ 
placable  fire.  For  the  far  call  of  home  would  not 
be  silenced,  for  all  the  comfort-loving  indolence 
in  cat  character,  and  within  Coodle  a  pressing 
secret  bade  her  go  home,  now  more  than  ever. 
The  night  beyond  the  open  window  beckoned,  and 
Coodle,  a  swift  shadow,  went  to  meet  it. 

Strange  adventures  are  abroad  on  city  streets 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  morning.  Coodle  went 
swiftly,  a  running  streak  of  darkness,  dodging 
them  all,  feeling  an  unfaltering  way  through 
labyrinthine  alleys.  Dawn,  with  a  bitter  wind 
ruffing  her  fur,  found  her  beyond  the  crowded 
houses,  in  a  region  smelling  of  frosty  earth 
and  growing  things,  and  on  a  hilltop  Coodle 
paused,  as  the  cold  red  sun  lifted  slowly  out  of  the 
woods  beyond.  It  gilded  the  roof  of  a  barn  in 
the  shallow  valley,  and  Coodle  knew  that  barn. 

Coodle  knew,  suddenly,  the  valley,  the  woods 
beyond,  the  very  hilltop  where  she  stood.  This 
was  within  the  range  of  her  old  ramblings,  in  the 
days  when  she  was  younger,  stronger,  lustier  of 
quest  and  venture.  The  blessedness  of  familiarity 
lay  on  the  landscape  reddening  under  the  rising 
sun.  Home  was  near. 
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The  waking  birds  in  the  woods  saw  her  run 
past,  under  the  branches,  through  the  underbrush, 
heeding  not  a  flutter  of  their  feathers,  taking  her 
undeviating  way  with  the  fluid  lope  that  made 
the  muscles  ripple  in  her  dingy  flanks,  that  carried 
her  heavy  body  along  with  easy  speed.  Woods 
and  fields  and  pasture  lands  where  the  grazing 
cattle  stared,  lanes  and  gardens  and  farms  she 
passed,  never  stopping  to  hunt  food,  consumed 
by  a  hunger  more  terrible  than  hunger.  Hours 
she  ran,  weary,  unceasing,  and  the  scenes  about 
her  grew  more  and  more  familiar,  more  and 
more  the  haunts  of  her  lifetime.  It  was  late 
afternoon  when  she  turned  down  the  lane  toward 
home. 

All  the  world  was  very  still;  the  wind  rustled 
the  leaves  in  the  ditch  a  little;  birds  hopped  in  the 
hedge  with  a  faint  crackle,  eying  their  enemy 
brightly.  Coodle  loped  steadily  down  the  frozen 
ruts.  Home  was  there,  just  a  little  farther,  only 
around  the  next  bend,  home  that  was  the  goal  of 
all  her  struggle,  all  her  desire. 

And  even  after  she  saw,  she  kept  on  running, 
with  her  steady  mechanical  gait,  straight  up  to 
the  ruin.  The  wreck  of  ashes  and  charred  tim¬ 
bers  halted  her,  staring,  bewildered,  under  the 
scorched  apple  tree  that  had  been  shade  for  the 
vanished  bay  window.  Terror  crept  slowly  into 
Coodle,  into  her  marrow,  and  her  round  yellow 
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eyes  were  wild.  Home — where  was  home?  Out 
of  the  rubble  rose  the  chimney,  the  red  bricks 
smoked  black  but  standing  still  in  a  ridiculous, 
tragic  tower  amid  desolation.  Coodle  crawled 
slowly  over  the  ruins  and  reached  it,  found  the 
hearth  where  once  the  fire  had  leaped  and  now 
the  dead  leaves  drifted,  and  sank  down  there,  ex¬ 
hausted,  at  the  end  of  her  journey. 

The  wind  came,  nosing,  and  blew  yet  more 
leaves  into  the  little  cave  in  the  chimney.  No 
more  thin  little  bird  notes  dropped  into  silence; 
the  sun  crept  away  from  the  bitter-smelling  place 
of  desolation,  and  dusk  came  bleakly.  Coodle 
lay  stretched  out,  under  the  gathering  blanket 
of  leaves,  and  under  the  cover  of  night  great  mys¬ 
tery  moved. 

Day  and  the  little  birds  came  back,  and  had 
there  been  anyone  in  that  lonely  place  to  see,  he 
would  have  seen  a  stirring  under  the  leaves  in 
the  forlorn  hearth,  and  heard  the  faintest  of 
small  sounds.  There  in  her  sooty  cave  Coodle 
lifted  her  head,  and  there  rose  another  sound — 
Coodle  was  purring.  She  nosed  the  leaves  aside 
and  stared  down  proudly  at  the  squirming  little 
blind  things  nuzzling  her  warm  side. 

It  was  the  Appleyard  children  who  found  her. 
Drawn  by  the  fascination  of  the  ruins  they  came 
a  day  or  two  later,  and  found  her  beside  her  kit¬ 
tens,  with  savagely  hungry  eyes  that  yet  could 
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shine  with  mother  pride  to  see  her  young  ones 
tug  for  milk  and  whimper  at  its  meagerness. 

The  Appleyard  children  ran  shouting  home. 
Bursting  into  the  barn  they  chorused,  “The  big 
white  cat’s  come  home,  Father!  The  old  lady’s 
cat  is  back!  And  she’s  got  kittens,  Father,  tiny 
little  new  kittens !  One  is  white,  and  one  is  gray 
and  white,  and  one  is  all  over  brindled  like  our 
Tom.” 

“Well,  now!”  boomed  big  old  Appleyard  in 
delight,  and  wiped  the  axle  grease  from  his  hands 
and  went  into  the  house  to  telephone. 

In  the  serenity  of  winter  afternoon  a  shining 
great  limousine  trundled  carefully  down  the  nar¬ 
row  lane.  Coodle,  in  her  sheltering  lair,  arose 
and  stood  over  her  kittens,  staring  belligerently 
as  a  figure  picked  her  way  toward  the  chimney, 
an  unfamiliar  figure,  furred  and  fashionable.  But 
in  all  her  pretty  clothes  the  woman  stooped 
among  the  ashes  and  bent  over  the  cat  family 
huddled  for  warmth,  for  comfort,  and  a  tear 
fell  on  the  white  kitten  and  another  on  its  brin¬ 
dled  brother,  tears  of  understanding  and  regret. 
And  she  carefully  gathered  the  kittens  into  the 
pocket  of  her  fur  coat,  and  carried  them  to  the 
car,  with  Coodle  trotting  anxiously  beside  her. 

So  when  the  winter  days  grew  crisp  with  cold, 
and  the  sunshine  sparkled  frostily,  Coodle  lay 
warm  on  the  braided  rug  near  the  hassock  that 
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propped  the  old  lady’s  feet.  Licked  clean  again, 
fed  and  fat  and  complacent,  the  white  cat  turned 
unwavering  eyes  to  watch  the  brindled  kitten  en¬ 
gaged  in  frivolous  battle  with  the  ball  of  worsted. 
Light  wavered  and  flickered  over  the  room,  and 
Coodle  lifted  her  staring  yellow  eyes  to  watch 
her  fluffy  white  offspring  on  the  chair  by  the  win¬ 
dow  batting  the  prism  to  and  fro.  “Cuckoo !” 
said  the  clock,  and  the  gray  and  white  kitten, 
that  had  been  snoozing  by  its  mother,  jumped  up 
and  stared  frantically  at  the  vanishing  little 
wooden  bird.  Coodle  turned  contented  eyes  back 
to  the  fire,  purring,  and  kneading  her  claws  on 
the  rug. 
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IT  had  all  happened  in  a  flash.  The  air  was 
still  heavy  with  the  reek  of  gunpowder,  the 
echoes  of  the  shot  still  rumbled  far  and  fainter 
down  the  narrow  box  of  Fleetwater  Canyon.  And 
the  massive  body  of  the  grizzly,  just  fallen  crash¬ 
ing  on  the  rocks  above  the  glittering  stream, 
quivered  still — once  more,  convulsively,  finally. 
Ralph  Hudson  dropped  weakly  on  a  log  and 
mopped  his  brow. 

“Whew!”  breathed  the  young  fellow.  “Got 
her.  Got  a  grizzly  on  my  first  time  out.  Darned 
near  got  me,  you  did,  old  girl.”  And  he  grinned 
shakily. 

Only  the  sound  of  Fleetwater  Creek  answered 
him,  twirling  down,  an  icy  spiral,  from  the  rocks 
and  snows  of  Pike’s  Peak.  Above  the  rush  of 
waters,  blending  with  it,  breathed  the  great  blue 
spruces  when  the  winds  that  blew  from  a  fault¬ 
less  heaven  walked  among  the  dark  green  boughs. 
After  the  one  moment  of  red  battle,  the  surprise 
and  shock,  the  shot,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  great 
beast,  a  native  quiet  had  come  back  into  this  spot 
at  the  top  of  the  canyon. 

Ralph  stared  up  at  the  giant  spruces,  the  climb- 
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ing  walls  of  red  rock,  and  they  looked  back  with 
dignity,  serenity,  a  sort  of  cool,  aloof  wonder. 
She  who  had  lorded  it  over  all  this  world  of 
spired  spruces  and  waterfalls  and  rock,  was  dead, 
and  in  her  place  only  this  stripling  man-thing  was 
left.  Presently  he,  too,  would  be  gone,  down 
to  the  camp  of  Section  Ten  of  the  big  survey 
going  through  the  Rockies.  The  spruces  stood 
rooted  in  centuries;  the  rocks  remained  eternal. 
Ralph’s  sense  of  triumph  slowly  dropped  from 
him.  He  sat  staring  uncertainly  at  the  lifeless 
bulk  of  the  grizzly,  still  shaky  from  his  perilous 
encounter.  The  silence  deepened,  perfect  and 
secure. 

And,  heartened  by  that  familiar  quiet,  urged  by 
want  of  warm  mother-comfort,  the  cub  that  had 
fled  in  terror  at  the  man’s  approach,  emerged  now 
from  the  high  piled  rocks  at  the  stream’s  edge, 
uncertainly,  hesitantly.  At  sight  of  the  great 
mother  bulk,  he  quickened  his  shambling,  short¬ 
legged  footsteps.  Ralph  Hudson  held  his  breath. 

The  cub  came  abreast  of  the  great  shaggy  flank, 
and  nosed  her,  questioning.  The  unanswering 
mass  plainly  perplexed  him,  distressed  him;  plead¬ 
ingly  he  put  his  paw  upon  the  fur  along  the  great 
spine,  and  stroked  her.  No  reassuring  breath 
stirred  there.  The  cub  moved  on  to  the  big  face 
streaked  with  blood,  and  sniffed  it.  And  then,  as 
though  he  understood,  he  sat  down  plumply  on 
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his  little  bottom  and  commenced  to  cry  in  chok¬ 
ing  whimpers. 

Ralph  began  to  quiver  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was 
then  that  the  bright,  bewildered,  wild  little  eyes 
saw  him.  And  saw  him  as  the  one  possible  friend 
in  a  shattered  world.  The  cub  got  up,  walked 
over  to  Ralph’s  feet,  and  rising,  rested  his  fore¬ 
paws  on  the  leathern  knees  and  looked  up  trust¬ 
ingly  into  the  human  face.  It  was  too  much. 
With  kind,  strong  hands  the  boy  lifted  the  little 
fellow  up  into  his  lap,  and  leaning  down  with  hot 
tears  brimming  his  eyes,  he  put  his  head  close  to 
the  cub’s. 

“Little  fellow,  I  didn’t  know,”  he  whispered 
in  the  short,  furry  ears,  “I  didn’t  know  it  was 
your  mother.  You  poor  little  kitten,  you!  For¬ 
give  me,  old  boy.  I  didn’t  know  it.”  The  cub, 
encouraged,  rolled  over  in  his  lap  and  gave  a 
playful  bat  at  Ralph’s  hand.  “Why,  you’re  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  kitten,  that’s  all,”  laughed  Ralph,  un¬ 
steadily,  fondling  him.  “Just  a  funny  little  kit. 
Kit  Carson — that’s  what  your  name’s  going  to  be. 
Kit  Carson  of  the  Rockies!” 

And  that  was  how  Kit  Carson  met  his  master, 
and  was  borne,  jog-jogging  down  the  mountain 
side,  back  to  the  camp  of  Section  Ten  below  Fleet- 
water  Canyon.  To  Kit  the  new  world  was  all 
strangeness  and  confusion,  an  uproar  of  human 
voices,  a  jumble  of  human  legs  and  faces,  of  boot 
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toes  that  prodded  him  and  hands  that  stroked 
him.  In  a  few  hours  he  had  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  every  being  in  camp  except  Bill  Dutcher, 
the  foreman,  who  was  off  in  the  woods  with  his 
hunting  hound. 

Among  those  many  hearts,  Mexican,  Irish,  Ital¬ 
ian,  American,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not 
open  immediately  to  admit  the  little  fellow.  Kit 
accepted  them  all  with  the  characteristic  friend¬ 
liness  of  bear  nature,  and  when  they  had  tired  of 
playing  with  him,  rollicked  off  to  find  his  own 
amusement.  He  found  it,  to  his  misfortune,  in 
Bill  Butcher’s  tent,  where  the  new  fringed  buck¬ 
skin  gloves  that  were  the  foreman’s  pride  were 
soon  nothing  at  all  but  fringe.  And  it  was  there, 
alas,  that  Dutcher  found  Kit. 

Out  of  the  tent  flaps,  to  the  roar  of  curses, 
Kit  came  hurtling,  and  landed,  sprawling  and 
squealing,  at  the  feet  of  the  foreman’s  great  fox¬ 
hound.  Deep-chested,  strong-shouldered,  with 
ears  like  velvet  blankets  and  eyes  like  red-brown 
wine,  Old  Timer  was  a  dog  to  daunt  even  a  young 
grizzly.  After  one  startled  jump  he  held  his 
ground,  a  low  growl  in  his  throat.  The  little 
bear  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  put  up  his  claws 
belligerently.  Old  Timer  stood  a  moment,  the 
red  in  his  eyes  alight.  Kit  approached  auda¬ 
ciously,  on  staggery,  short  hinders,  boxing  at  the 
air,  snapping  and  biting,  his  little  dark  eyes 
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a-twinkle.  Slowly,  with  the  effect  of  a  smile  in 
the  great  jowls  parting  on  white  teeth,  Old  Timer 
raised  a  curved  white  paw  and  gave  Kit  Carson 
box  for  box.  Over  and  over  in  the  dust  they  tum¬ 
bled  and  wrestled,  their  friendship  sealed,  boy¬ 
like,  in  mimic  battle. 

Thereafter  Old  Timer  took  Kit  under  his 
wing  and  initiated  him  into  the  ways  of  the  camp 
of  Section  Ten.  The  enormous  importance  of 
Bones  had  first  to  be  explained,  and  the  strategy 
of  robbing  the  kitchen  tent  while  Sam  the  cook 
was  out  getting  water.  The  delightful  sport  of 
lapping  the  cream  from  the  top  of  the  milk  pails 
when  they  were  delivered  and  before  they  were 
attended  to  by  Sam  was  another  essential  lesson. 
You  could  also  frighten  the  chickens  by  dashing 
up  to  the  wire  and  yelping  ferociously,  and  there 
was  a  family  of  cats  who  had  gone  back  to  the 
wild  and  lived  up  in  the  brush  pile,  that  could  be 
made  to  furnish  endless  amusement  if  properly 
tormented.  In  a  short  time  Kit  could  mix  up 
the  boots  of  the  sleeping  camp,  by  carrying  them 
from  tent  to  tent  in  his  jaws,  as  thoroughly  as 
the  dog  was  wont  to  do. 

Then  Kit  took  Old  Timer  out  in  the  woods 
and  tried  to  teach  him  to  catch  trout  with  his 
paw,  by  suddenly  plunging  it  into  the  still  brown 
water  under  a  steep  bank.  But  Old  Timer 
showed  but  a  listless  interest  in  fishy  food,  so 
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Kit  demonstrated  how  to  heave  a  flat  stone  up 
suddenly  with  the  paw  and  catch  whatever  rushed 
out  from  beneath — ants  or  shiny  beetle  larvae. 
Old  Timer  spat  the  ants  out  in  disgust,  so  Kit 
progressed  to  a  lesson  in  robbing  wild  bees’  nests, 
and  while  Kit,  insensible  to  the  stings,  guzzled 
on  honey,  Old  Timer  cooled  his  burning  ears  and 
nose  in  the  ripples  of  Fleetwater  Creek. 

Days  of  forest  roving  and  mischief-making  in 
camp  strengthened  the  friendship,  fattened  Kit 
Carson’s  sides,  and  increased  his  friendly  impu¬ 
dence.  Nights  spent  curled  on  the  foot  of  Ralph 
Hudson’s  bed  deepened  the  love  in  the  boy’s 
lonely  heart  for  the  trusting  little  orphan  he  had 
adopted.  Cherished  by  his  master,  liked  by  all 
the  camp  save  the  Boss,  who  grudgingly  tolerated 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  dog,  the  only  living  thing 
Dutcher  loved,  Kit  went  his  way,  ^svith  Old  Timer 
at  his  side,  till  that  bright  Sunday  morning  that 
brought  disaster. 

It  was  the  hound,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  that  brought  his  friend  to  trouble.  He 
would  not  for  the  bone  of  an  elephant  have  stolen 
for  his  own  pleasure.  But  while  Sam  was  bang¬ 
ing  the  dinner  gong  outside  the  grub  tent,  Old 
Timer,  following  a  delicious  scent,  trotted  in 
as  one  who  owns  the  place,  rose  on  his  lean  white 
legs,  removed  the  roast  of  lamb,  waiting  upon  its 
platter,  and  carried  it  in  his  ponderous  jaws  out- 
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side  the  tent.  With  the  best  intent  in  all  the 
world  he  deposited  the  leg  at  Kit  Carson’s  feet. 
Now  food  put  down  before  him  on  the  ground 
was  food  that  he  might  eat,  in  the  code  Kit  un¬ 
derstood.  And  while  he  guzzled  the  juicy,  per¬ 
fect  roast,  Old  Timer,  utterly  unselfish,  lay  down 
upon  the  grass,  folded  one  paw  across  the  other, 
and  looked  on  with  benign  and  sorrowful  great 
eyes. 

Bill  Dutcher’s  yell  of  rage  brought  all  the 
gang,  mess-bound,  around  the  bear.  Instantly 
aware  of  some  transgression,  and  sensitive  to 
human  disapproval,  the  little  fellow  stood  em¬ 
barrassed  and  mortified,  looking  shamefaced 
upon  the  ground,  while  the  air  grew  thick  with 
Dutcher’s  oaths.  Kit  did  not  understand  when 
Dutcher  said  to  Ralph,  just  hurrying  up  to  the 
cause  of  the  commotion: 

“See  here,  you,  Hudson.  This  durned  pet  of 
yours  has  e’t  up  the  camp’s  Sunday  roast.  This 
is  the  last  time  I’ll  stand  for  any  more  such  out¬ 
rages  !  A  grizzly  cub’s  no  better’n  a  baby  rattle¬ 
snake,  only  more  nuisance.  One  more  time  he 
makes  trouble,  ’ll  be  the  last  time — hear?” 

Ralph  heard,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  there¬ 
after  on  his  little  pal.  But  no  later  than  two 
nights  after,  when  the  moon  was  a  wide  silver 
searchlight  over  the  mountains,  while  Ralph  slept 
trustfully,  his  bedfellow  at  his  feet,  capricious 
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Kit  slipped  down  from  the  bunk  and  out  under 
the  darkly  shining  sky. 

By  the  ill  luck  of  the  unreasoning,  it  was  at 
Bill  Dutcher’s  silent  tent  that  Kit  felt  the  urge  in 
his  growing  little  teeth  to  whet  them  with  a  little 
exercise.  The  why  of  a  bear’s  mischief  is  the 
why  of  a  boy’s.  The  indifferent  moon  was  awake 
to  watch  Kit  Carson,  squatting  on  his  little 
hunkers,  gnawing  the  main  stay  ropes  of  Bill 
Dutcher’s  tent. 

The  wilderness  wind  was  abroad  that  night  and 
it  joined  Kit  at  his  mischief.  With  one  stay  rope 
cut  through,  Bill  Dutcher’s  tent  flapped  wildly, 
and  the  sword  blade  of  mountain  night-wind 
slashed  gustily  through  and  roused  the  snoring 
Bill.  Swearing,  he  got  up  and  struggled  with  the 
tent,  too  sleepy  to  know  what  had  happened,  and 
jerking  wildly  on  the  canvas  he  snapped  the  other 
frayed  ropes  at  the  same  instant  that  the  wind 
with  a  malicious  puff  brought  the  whole  thing 
down  upon  his  ears.  Emerging  from  the  wreck¬ 
age  the  foreman  caught  one  glimpse  of  a  little 
black  figure  scuttling  for  the  woods. 

In  his  stocking  feet  Bill  strode  across  the  camp 
clearing  and  into  the  moonlit  tent  where  Ralph 
dreamed  innocently. 

“Git  out,”  he  roared.  “Git  up  and  git  out! 
Go  sleep  in  a  holler  tree  with  that  varmint  o’ 
your’n.  This  bunk’s  mine  for  to-night.  And 
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first  thing  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I’m  going  to 
put  a  bullet  in  that  bear  cub’s  head.” 

The  old  moon’s  unwinking  red  eye  saw  that 
night  flight  in  the  panting  flivver,  Kit  Carson 
cowering  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  who  grimly 
swung  the  careering  machine  high  up  the  eagle 
inclines  of  the  mountain  road  climbing  to  the 
high  ravine  where  Fleetwater  was  born.  The 
cold,  crisp  stars  of  waning  night  watched  the  miles 
flow  from  the  car’s  uncertain  wheels.  Dawn  lit 
the  land  when  the  little  bear  beheld  again  the 
world  that  he  had  come  from,  heard  again  the 
endless  roar  of  icy  waters,  saw  the  carved  peaks 
swing  about  in  the  silver  blue  of  heaven  as  the 
truck  snaked  up  and  up  the  crooked  mountain 
trail,  and  came  to  a  halt. 

All  in  that  icy  bubble  of  dawn,  crystal  clear 
in  the  high,  rare  atmosphere,  Ralph,  with  a  lump 
in  his  throat,  set  down  before  the  happy-hearted 
cub  a  last  feast  from  a  loving  hand,  stolen  from 
the  storehouse,  a  lavish,  regal  banquet.  And 
while  Kit,  all  unknowing,  lapped  up  the  honey 
and  guzzled  raw  beef,  Ralph,  feeling  like  the 
wicked  uncle  who  led  the  poor  babes  to  the  woods 
in  the  fairy  tale,  climbed  up  in  the  truck  and  rat¬ 
tled  recklessly  away  down  the  mountain  side. 

To  Ralph  the  way  home  seemed  interminable. 
At  each  turn  of  the  wheels,  jolting  over  the  dread¬ 
ful  road,  he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  philo- 
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sophical  delusions — that  he  had  only  returned 
Kit  to  the  wilderness  to  which  he  had  been  born, 
that  the  little  fellow  would  be  happier  and  better 
off  in  the  mountains,  that  there  would  have  come 
a  time,  soon,  when  Kit  would  have  gone  off  of  his 
own  free  will.  And  yet  these  thoughts  did  not 
convince,  nor  bring  comfort  to  Ralph’s  mind,  and 
when  at  last  he  looked  down  from  the  mountain 
road  and  saw  the  old  camp  again,  his  heart  was 
heavy.  There  would  be  no  funny,  brown,  rol¬ 
licking  Kit  to  meet  him,  no  friend  to  make  home 
of  the  little  tent  so  sparely  furnished  with  a  cot 
and  stool.  In  the  noonday  blaze  Ralph  drew  the 
flivver  up  in  the  camp  clearing,  and  wearily 
climbed  down.  Sam  the  cook  was  crossing  toward 
the  kitchen,  and  hailed  him  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  went. 

“Hi  there!”  called  Sam  genially,  “you’re  late. 
That  cub  o’  yours  got  back  three  hours  ago.” 

With  bounding  heart,  dread  in  the  wake  of  re¬ 
lief,  Ralph  stood  a  moment,  stupid  with  want  of 
sleep.  Then  he  strode  across  the  camp  to  his 
tent,  hungry  already  for  sight  of  Kit.  Tim  Hig¬ 
gins  met  him  there,  coming  out  from  the  open 
flap  to  lay  a  gentle  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Easy  there,  boy,”  said  Tim,  a  turkey-necked 
man  with  eyes  every  child  trusted.  “The  cub’s 
gone  again.  Gone  off  with  Dutcher.” 

Vain  was  Ralph’s  rage,  his  heartbreak  and  his 
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tortured  imaginings.  The  Rockies  reached, 
mighty  and  indifferent,  away  up  toward  old  Pike, 
keeping  their  secrets  and  their  myriad  trails  hid¬ 
den  under  the  marching  legions  of  the  spruce 
tops.  All  day  the  Boss  did  not  return;  at  night¬ 
fall  Ralph  turned  in,  spent  with  fury  and  fear  and 
his  last  night’s  journey.  He  did  not  hear  when 
Dutcher  crossed  the  clearing  and  stumbled  into 
his  tent. 

And  he  did  not  know  how  up  on  Baldface  cliff 
Kit  Carson  kicked  in  torment,  as  he  hung  in  the 
collar  that  had  been  Old  Timer’s,  dangling  over 
the  waiting  maw  of  nothingness.  Up  from  the 
collar  ran  an  iron  chain  to  the  top  of  the  sheer 
cliff  of  Baldface  where  it  was  knotted  around  a 
sapling,  and  there,  with  a  brutal  humor,  the  little 
fellow  had  been  left  to  choke  and  struggle.  Far 
down  below  foamed  Fleetwater  Creek,  a  white 
sprite  in  the  moonlight,  a  mocking,  senseless  roar 
now,  in  the  ears  of  the  bewildered  cub. 

But  craft  worked  still  in  that  furry  head,  and, 
first  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  cruel  strain  upon 
his  neck,  the  little  grizzly  put  his  forepaws  up  on 
the  chain  above  his  head  and  pulled.  Then  find¬ 
ing  he  could  hoist  himself  a  little  in  this  way,  he 
began  to  climb  up  the  iron-linked  chain.  Inch 
by  inch  he  struggled  back  to  the  cliff’s  top  where 
with  one  last  desperate  heave  he  flung  himself 
gasping  upon  the  firm  ground  at  the  top. 
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But  his  first  steps  told  him,  when  he  was 
brought  back  with  a  jerk,  that  he  was  not  yet 
free;  the  iron  chain  was  still  wrapped  round  the 
tree,  and  back  to  the  knot  went  Kit.  It  was  a 
long  two  hours  before,  tugging  and  fighting,  and 
working  with  his  clever  paws,  he  freed  himself. 
Now,  with  the  chain  clanking  along  behind  him, 
he  galloped  down  the  startled  moonlit  aisles  of 
mountain  spruce  with  no  thought  in  his  head  but 
that  of  home.  And  to  Kit  Carson,  forgotten 
by  the  indifferent  wilderness  world,  the  spare  tent 
that  sheltered  Ralph  Hudson  was  home. 

But  from  deep  down  in  the  canyon  rose  a  cry 
that  brought  the  bear  short  up  in  his  tracks.  He 
listened  some  minutes  before  he  recognized  it — 
the  bay  of  a  dog  who  cries  for  help  in  the  face  of 
great  danger.  And  the  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Old  Timer — incredibly  his  voice,  here  in  the 
night,  up  in  the  canyon. 

As  Kit  sped  onward,  over  rocks,  down  precipi- 
tious  slopes,  clanking  noisily,  the  baying  turned, 
as  he  came  nearer,  to  the  endless  guttural  roar 
of  a  big  dog  that  is  fighting  for  his  life.  A  ter¬ 
rible  sound  of  rage  and  fear,  deep  in  the  throat. 
And  mingled  with  it,  rose  a  spitting,  hissing, 
jarring  screech  of  hate.  In  a  moment  more  the 
strong,  rank  smell  of  lynx  assailed  Kit’s  nostrils. 
His  little  eyes  went  red  and  lost  their  human 
twinkle. 
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Unhesitating,  rattling  the  broken  chain  like  a 
war  cry,  the  little  bear  charged  into  the  wild 
melee  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  the  snarling, 
snapping,  howling  battle.  The  ravenous  lynx 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  to  be  ten  lynxes 
let  loose  in  insane  fury.  The  monster  was  on  top 
of  him,  all  around  him.  And  underneath  writhed 
white  dog  flanks,  streaming  with  blood.  Then 
suddenly  the  cub  felt  himself  bowled  completely 
over,  helpless,  on  his  back.  In  the  dim  light  he 
could  see  the  sharp  fangs  of  the  cat  yawning  en¬ 
raged  above  him,  the  gleam  of  her  light-colored 
throat.  And  on  that  vantage  point,  with  one  up¬ 
ward  snap,  Kit’s  teeth  closed  in  the  grizzly’s  death 
grip. 

The  claws  of  the  agonized  lynx  tore  his  fur 
out  in  great  clusters,  cut  his  skin  in  ribbons,  and 
the  teeth  snapped  on  one  ear,  and  bit  it  through. 
But  the  little  bear  never  let  go.  He  clung  for 
his  life,  until  life  deserted  the  fury  above  him, 
and  where  a  second  before  all  had  been  confusion, 
was  peace  now  in  the  early  daylight.  The  dead 
body  of  the  lynx  rolled  a  little  way  down  the 
slope  and  lay  with  a  little  juniper  bending  in  won¬ 
der  over  it. 

In  the  pale  light  breaking  over  the  dark  brow 
of  old  Baldface,  Kit  Carson  saw  the  coyote  trap 
that  had  caught  his  old  friend’s  foot.  Held  there, 
crippled  beyond  all  helping,  the  hound  had  been 
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easy  prey  for  the  great  night-prowler.  Old  Timer 
lay  now  bleeding,  gasping,  and  Kit  plopped  down 
beside  him,  dripping  with  blood  and  whimpering 
like  a  baby.  Together  the  two  friends  licked 
up  each  other’s  wounds,  and  each  his  own,  and 
huddled  close  for  warmth  and  comfort. 

The  long  baying  of  the  hound,  sent  up  like  a 
rocket  signal  in  the  early  morning,  turned  out 
the  camp,  mountain  miles  away.  They  came,  Bill 
Dutcher  looking  for  his  dog,  Tim  Higgins,  Ralph 
Hudson,  and  the  rest,  hurrying  to  the  sound  of 
Old  Timer’s  distress.  They  broke  out  of  cover 
and  stopped  there  short  at  sight  of  the  huddled, 
bloody  beasts.  The  big  hound  lifted  a  heavy 
head,  his  red-brown  eyes  tragic  and  loving,  his 
tail  thumping  on  the  ground  in  faint  greeting. 
Kit  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  wriggled  weakly. 

Of  the  staring  men  only  one  spoke,  Bill 
Dutcher,  in  a  roar  of  rage. 

“Looky  there!  That  grizzly  cur  waits  till  my 
dog  gits  caught  in  a  coyote  trap  in  the  night,  and 
then  he  sets  on  him  and  like  to  chaws  him  to 
death!”  He  flashed  his  gun  from  its  holster. 
“Here’s  where  I  put  your  little  baby  to  sleep!” 
he  shouted  with  a  sneer  at  Ralph. 

With  a  cry  Tim  Higgins  knocked  up  the  gun. 
“Look  there!”  he  panted.  “Look  under  that 
there  juniper  bush!” 

The  lynx  lay  in  profound  quiet,  the  wind  ruf- 
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fling  his  fur  with  curious  fingers,  the  earth  dark 
and  wet  beneath  his  torn  throat.  For  all  that 
silence  of  death  the  great  cat  told  his  story,  and 
the  staring  men  understood.  Higgins  dropped 
on  his  knee  to  touch  the  bear  cub  tenderly.  “It 
was  Kit  Carson  saved  his  friend.” 

That  night,  in  the  grub  tent,  not  one  man  at 
the  long  table  made  comment  when  the  Boss  rose 
from  his  place,  tipped  out  the  milk  can  into  a 
big  bowl  and  set  it  down  before  Kit  Carson. 
Only  they  watched,  grinning,  flashing  significant 
glances  to  one  another,  watched  while  Old  Timer 
rose  stiffly  from  his  place  at  the  foreman’s  feet 
and  joined  the  cub  in  a  toast  to  friendship.  And 
the  men  of  the  camp  of  Section  Ten  looked  on 
in  the  silence  of  respect  as  bear  nose  met  hound 
muzzle  over  the  last  drop  in  the  bowl. 


DIFFERENT 


A  LL  the  scrawny  little  brats  in  the  nest  of 
/)\  sticks  high  up  in  a  pasture-land  oak  were 
equally  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  mother  crow,  but 
as  soon  as  their  pinfeathers  began  to  grow  she 
realized  that  one  of  the  crowding  five  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Cor  was  different.  The  four  other 
young  ones  in  the  nest  squawked  and  jostled  each 
other  rudely  all  day  long,  but  Cor  they  pushed 
hardest  of  all,  perhaps  because  they,  too,  knew 
he  was  different.  They  came  at  last  to  their  full 
sable  plumage,  and  scrambling  over  the  nest’s 
edge  essayed  their  first  struggling  flight,  one  after 
another,  and  Cor,  too,  and  so  they  came  to  their 
heritage  and  joined  the  flock.  In  a  black,  ragged, 
screaming  cloud  the  flock  went  out  in  the  morning 
and  came  back  at  sundown  to  the  oak  grove,  the 
sunset  light  burnishing  their  blue-black  wings  as 
they  flapped  and  strutted  on  dead  top  branches. 
But  Cor  was  different.  Cor  was  white  as  the 
summer  clouds,  white  as  winter  snow. 

The  crows  are  a  rude  and  rascally  people, 
given  unmercifully  to  sarcasm,  daring  to  scream 
all  sorts  of  insults  in  the  strength  of  their  mob 
solidity.  And  Cor,  because  he  was  different,  be- 
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came  the  butt  of  their  jeers.  When  the  mellow 
September  afternoons  came,  and  the  crows 
wheeled  and  circled  daylong  about  the  corn¬ 
field,  they  made  a  very  circus  of  Cor,  wheeling 
and  wheeling  about  his  head,  cawing,  “Look  at 
him!  Look  at  him!  A  white  crow!  Crazy, 
crazy!  Where  did  he  come  from?  Blood  will 
tell.  Bad  blood,  bad  blood!”  And  then  they 
would  sail  away  over  the  field  in  a  tattered  storm, 
screaming  laughter. 

Cor,  in  his  pure  white  plumage,  grew  sulky 
and  uncommunicative.  His  young  kin,  conversing 
in  softer  tones  among  themselves,  hopped  and 
flapped  among  the  corn  shocks  in  little  groups, 
filling  their  crops  with  satisfaction,  but  Cor  went 
apart  on  his  hunting.  They  laid  devastating  levy 
upon  that  corn,  did  the  flock,  and  at  the  farm  on 
the  far  edge  of  the  field  the  farmer  looked  up 
from  his  choring  about  the  barn  and  shook  his 
head. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  crows  came  wheel¬ 
ing  out  of  the  east  where  the  oak  grove  stood,  and 
settled  with  talk  and  calling  among  the  shocks 
of  corn,  the  farmer  and  his  son  rose  suddenly, 
each  from  behind  one  of  the  biggest  stacks,  and 
fired  thunderously,  murderously,  into  the  crowd. 
Two  black  shapes  came  tumbling  down,  and  the 
rest  rose  screaming  and  lifted  into  the  sky. 
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“Look,  look  there!  It’s  a  white  one!”  cried 
the  boy,  and  raised  his  gun. 

“No,  no,  ye  fool,  that’s  one  of  our  pigeons!” 
His  father  pulled  down  the  barrel  with  an  angry 
hand. 

“It’s  a  white  crow,  I  tell  you,”  the  boy  insisted, 
and  swinging,  he  took  keen  aim  on  Cor,  not  yet 
in  possession  of  his  swiftest  powers  of  flight,  and 
fired.  Cor  flapped  straight  on.  A  white  feather 
fluttered  slowly  to  the  ground,  but  Cor  flew  stead¬ 
fastly,  tilting  a  little  perhaps,  but  vanishing  at 
last,  a  white  speck  in  the  crowd  of  his  inky  kin. 

When  he  came  at  last  to  his  own  old  oak,  with 
the  noisy  crowd  around  him  talking  over  the  ex¬ 
citement,  Cor  huddled  down  on  a  branch  in  the 
sun  and  dropped  the  film  over  his  pinkish  eyes. 
His  wing  throbbed  miserably.  It  had  not  been 
broken,  or  he  could  not  have  flown,  but  the 
feathers  had  been  torn  and  it  ached  wretchedly. 
The  sun  was  good,  he  felt,  and  he  pulled  his  head 
lower  in  his  ruffled  neck  feathers,  basking  in  it, 
comforted.  Then  from  the  broken  cawing 
around  him  rose  a  sudden  clamor,  and  his  tor¬ 
mentors  were  about  him  again.  Perhaps  some 
instinctive  idea  had  struck  them  that  Cor  with 
his  brilliant  whiteness  was  a  target,  an  unlucky 
companion,  for  they  screamed  at  him,  as  though 
to  say,  “Bad  luck,  bad  luck!  Look  at  the  sick 
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white  thing!  He’s  a  Jonah,  I  tell  you !  He’s  dif¬ 
ferent,  he’s  different!  Different,  different!” 

Cor  felt  sick  indeed,  sick  to  the  heart,  of  their 
chatter  and  screaming,  and  sore  from  his  fresh 
wound.  There  is  no  thing  so  lonely  as  an  animal 
in  pain.  Cor  spread  shining  white  wings  and 
sailed  loftily  away  above  the  trees,  away  from 
the  flock,  away  from  the  jeers  that  floated  after 
him,  growing  mellow  and  musical  with  distance. 

Back  to  the  cornfield  he  went.  The  pigeons 
were  there,  relieved  and  happy  in  the  freedom  of 
the  field  now  that  the  black  enemy  had  been  ban¬ 
ished.  They  strutted  over  the  stubble  on  little 
pink  feet,  making  soft,  throaty  conversation 
among  themselves,  or  lifted  in  a  white  cloud  beau¬ 
tiful  against  the  blue  sky,  and  settled  again  some¬ 
where  else.  To  Cor  they  paid  no  attention. 
They  showed  no  fear  of  him,  no  notice  of  him, 
but  only  turned  their  pearly  smooth  shoulders  to 
him  and  went  on  pecking  and  picking  up  grain, 
murmuring  politely  among  themselves. 

By  evening  Cor’s  wing  was  too  stiff  to  let  him 
want  to  fly  farther.  He  would  not  go  back  to 
the  oak  grove,  anyway.  The  pigeons  wheeled  off 
home  to  the  cote  on  the  barn  roof,  and  Cor  hud¬ 
dled  down  in  the  cornfield,  blinking  impenetrably, 
bitterly  miserable  in  the  depths  of  his  wild  bird 
heart.  Faintly  down  the  wind  came  the  calls  of 
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the  home-going  crows,  talking  over  the  day’s  luck 
and  the  fatness  of  their  hunting. 

Quiet  came.  The  wind  went  down  and  the 
swords  of  the  corn  leaves  clashed  no  longer,  but 
only  lisped  and  caressed  each  other,  sleek  blade 
slipping  on  rough  edge.  The  moon  came  up,  full,, 
orange,  grinning.  Cor  cowered  from  it,  by  the 
instinct  that  taught  him  to  avoid  strange  things. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  moon  that  uttered  that  ter¬ 
rifying  “Hoooooo!  Hoo-hoooo!”'  Cor  fled 
from  that  by  instinct,  too.  There  was  a  gloomy 
larch  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  hiding  in  its 
shadow  Cor  watched  the  noiseless  swoop  and  the 
swift  blow  of  an  owl  that  struck  once  and  killed 
on  the  instant  a  field  mouse  hurrying  home,  be¬ 
lated.  “H ooooo l”  said  the  owl.  “That’s  how 
I  do!  Who  else  can  see  at  night?  Who? 
Who?” 

Cor  did  not  forget.  He  went  no  more  among 
his  brothers  to  hear  the  cruel  jibes  and  the  scan¬ 
dalous  insinuations.  But  he  had  already  learned 
that  he  was  different.  He  knew  that  owls  hunted 
him  up  and  down  the  stubble  and  weasels  watched 
in  the  roadside  ditches  where  he  came  to  drink. 
Fear  ruled  his  nights  as  the  pitiless  revealing 
light  of  the  full  moon  ruled  the  fields.  Hunger 
consumed  him  in  the  days,  as  the  sun  parched  the 
dry  plowed  ground.  And  the  fascination  of  his 
own  people,  of  the  happy  flock,  tormented  him 
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day  and  night.  He  would  fly  to  a  tree  well  out 
of  sight  and  peer  from  between  the  leaves  at  the 
crow  people  winging  away  to  east  and  west  in 
the  morning,  coming  back  in  growing  bands  to 
the  grove  at  night.  He  could  hear  the  very 
words  they  spoke.  But  he  would  not  show  him¬ 
self,  and  at  last,  his  heart  bitter  and  taut  with 
dread,  he  winged  away  by  himself,  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  very  fierce  in  the  peril  of  his  snow-white 
plumage. 

From  far  on  high  he  saw  a  gleaming  arm  of 
the  sea  and  flew  down  to  it  to  investigate  the 
strange  shining  thing.  He  came  to  earth  upon  the 
marshy  shore,  and  hunted  up  and  down  the  creeks 
for  what  the  tide  brought  up,  scavenging  the  mud 
flats  like  a  gull.  Passers-by,  indeed,  strolling 
rarely  on  that  lonely  bit  of  shore,  took  him  always 
for  a  gull,  with  his  flashing  white  plumage.  But 
Winter  came  at  last,  and  the  salt  marsh  grass 
grew  stiff  and  heavy,  and  only  the  dry,  papery 
sea-lavender  still  bloomed,  or  seemed  in  death  to 
be  living.  The  terns  and  gannets  came  flooding 
the  coast,  fleeing  the  arctic,  and  little  snowbirds 
and  Lapland  longspurs  hopped  and  cheeped 
among  the  chill  grasses. 

So  Cor  made  off  for  the  south.  Sometimes  he 
fell  in  with  a  south-going  party  of  crows,  but 
after  a  while  he  would  fly  off,  heavy-hearted,  slow¬ 
winged.  And  when  at  last  he  came  to  the  country 
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where,  though  the  rime  lay  silver  on  the  logs  and 
the  rabbits  jumped  faster  to  keep  them  warm, 
the  snow  did  not  fall,  something  told  Cor  that 
he  had  arrived  in  his  Winter  home. 

But  every  other  crow  east  of  the  Alleghenies 
seemed  to  have  thought  the  same,  and  Cor  sped 
from  groves  where  twenty  thousand  gabbled  his 
tongue,  and  hunted  disconsolately  up  and  down 
the  creeks  where  no  other  crow  deigned  to  get 
his  dinner.  He  could  see  them,  the  black  crows, 
stalking  up  and  down  the  overturned  earth  where 
a  farmer  was  at  his  winter  plowing,  walking  be¬ 
hind  man  and  horse  with  jerky  flexings  of  knee 
joints,  and  pecking  and  picking  at  the  worms  and 
seeds  that  the  plow  had  turned  up  for  them.  He 
could  see  them  at  night  against  a  murky  winter 
sunset,  winging  off  to  home,  to  the  shelter  and 
talk  of  the  roost.  But  they  were  not  for  him, 
Cor  the  lonely,  Cor  the  different. 

Sadly,  slowly  he  edged  his  way  down  the  land, 
where  it  was  still  warmer,  and  found  at  last  a 
mountain  valley  where  only  a  few  hawks  hunted 
and  the  pines  sheltered  his  whiteness.  Ranging 
widely  for  food  he  explored  the  walls  of  his  val¬ 
ley,  and  came  one  day  to  a  great  cliff.  Here, 
poising  buzzard-like  along  the  sheer  wall,  he 
heard  a  mighty  uproar,  and  thought  he  caught 
words  in  his  own  tongue.  It  was  the  ravens,  a 
rare  old  flock  that  has  lived  for  centuries  isolated 
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and  unmolested  on  the  cold,  stormy  flank  of  Table 
Mountain.  Cor  lingered  here.  The  ravens  had 
much  less  to  say  than  true  crows  and  were  surly, 
but  not  so  sarcastic  or  silly,  and  Cor,  alien  though 
he  was,  felt  companioned,  and  stayed  on. 

And  Spring  came.  And  a  soft  wind  breathed 
up  the  land.  With  it  went  Cor,  winging  his 
bright  way,  a  strange  longing  in  his  breast.  And 
then  one  day  he  knew  its  meaning.  Gleaming 
ebony,  a  swift  young  crow  winged  past  him  of  a 
March  morning,  without  noticing  him.  Out  of 
the  dead  tree  where  he  sat  brooding  sped  Cor, 
after  her,  calling  to  her,  calling  and  cawing. 

She  wheeled  around  and  looked  at  him,  but 
she  did  not  answer. 

“Wait,  wait,”  he  called.  “Wait!”  Scornful 
laughter  jangled  on  the  air.  She  was  off  again, 
shooting  up  into  the  sky,  a  gleaming  black  rocket. 
“Wait!  Why  don’t  you  wait?”  cried  Cor. 

“Because,  because — cause — caws!”  the  derisive 
answer  trailed  back  to  him  out  of  the  blue. 

The  years  slipped  by,  and  of  a  Summer  he  al¬ 
ways  haunted  the  marshes  and  the  creeks  along 
the  Long  Island  shore.  In  Winter  the  ravens  of 
Table  Mountain  knew  him  again,  and  finally  the 
South  Carolina  mountaineers,  and  the  bird  lovers 
of  Long  Island  came  to  know  him  as  well  as  a 
person.  He  figured  in  the  newspapers,  and  notes 
were  published  about  him  in  journals  of  ornithol- 
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ogy.  Farmers  said  he  ate  more  corn  and  cherries 
than  any  five  crows;  there  was  scarcely  a  mouse 
family  on  his  route  that  had  not  had  a  visit  from 
the  white  terror.  Hawks  gave  him  hunting  space 
and  a  wide  berth.  For  by  persecution  he  had 
grown  swift  and  terrible,  a  touchy  old  bachelor 
of  a  bird,  shunning  society  and  hating  it  in  his 
heart.  His  very  instincts  had  departed  from 
those  of  his  gregarious,  garrulous  kin.  More 
than  ever  had  the  years  made  Cor  different. 

Once  when  he  circled  the  outskirts  of  the 
mighty  crow  roosts  at  Arlington  in  Virginia,  he 
heard  the  whole  flock  in  uproar.  Disturbed  and 
angry,  the  birds  were  calling  down  imprecations 
on  the  men  who  moved  in  throngs  beneath  their 
abode,  digging  graves  to  bury  the  dead  of  a  fresh 
war.  Again  when  he  passed,  the  stillness  of 
death  was  on  those  crows,  for  a  great  plague  of 
roup  had  decimated  them.  Cor  circled  wide 
about  the  plague-stricken  wood,  and  fled  south¬ 
ward  before  the  lash  of  snows  with  an  eery  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  breast,  screaming  to  the  wild  gray  skies 
strange  words  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of. 
His  very  speech  seemed  hardly  his  own  now,  so 
long  had  he  shunned  his  kind.  And  he  came  at 
last  to  Table  Mountain  again,  and  took  comfort 
listening  to  the  long  wise  talk  of  the  ravens. 

Food  was  scarce  and  the  Winter  long.  It  crusts 
the  heart  to  fight  the  bitter  winds  and  feel  the 
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tooth  of  hunger.  Cor  came  to  faring  farther 
and  farther  from  the  cliff  of  the  ravens,  that  was 
all  that  he  knew  of  home.  One  day,  when  the 
clear,  pale  sunlight  falling  on  the  mountains  was 
not  so  much  warmth  as  radiance,  he  came  to  the 
loneliest  of  valleys.  Here  on  the  sunwise  slope 
a  little  cabin  stood.  Cor  swooped  nearer.  Out¬ 
side  the  door  there  was  a  perch  with  cups  of  food 
and  water  one  at  each  end,  and  humped  upon 
the  perch  sat  a  big  black  crow. 

Cor  circled  nearer.  There  was  bread  in  the 
one  cup,  crumbled  bread.  Cor  knew  bread — he 
had  stolen  it  from  the  pigeons  in  the  squares  and 
streets  of  villages.  With  a  hiss  of  stiff  pinions, 
he  alighted  on  the  end  of  the  perch  distant  from 
the  hunched  black  crow.  With  swift  hammers 
of  his  beak  he  pecked  and  gulped  delicious  bites. 
The  big  bird  never  stirred. 

Cor  cocked  his  head,  and  sidled,  flapping  his 
wings.  “Caw?”  he  said  tentatively. 

“I  hear  you,”  said  the  old  bird  in  a  hoarse,  soft 
little  note.  It  was  a  friendly  note.  Cor  stared, 
and  then  he  saw.  The  old  bird  was  quite  blind. 
So  long  ago  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  when 
it  was,  a  bitter  Winter  up  in  the  north  had  frozen 
the  cornea  of  his  ill-protected  eyes. 

Cor  spoke  to  him  again  in  the  low,  varied  sylla¬ 
bles  of  crow  talk,  and  the  old  crow  answered. 
He  could  not  see  that  Cor  was  white.  He  did 
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not  know  that  Cor  was  different,  and  he,  too,  like 
Cor,  was  a  lone  one. 

Cor  came  often,  after  that,  and  shared  the  tame 
bird’s  food  cup.  The  mountain  people  in  their 
cabin  stared  through  the  unglazed  window  and 
pointed,  whispering  lest  they  scare  away  the  queer 
white  creature.  The  food  cup,  ever  filled  with 
cornbread  or  scraps,  helped  Cor  through  long, 
lean  weeks,  and  as  his  stomach  was  filled,  so  was 
his  heart  filled,  too,  with  the  comfort  of  crow 
talk  and  company. 

And  then  one  day  when  he  flapped  down  out 
of  the  high,  cold  winter  sky,  he  found  the  perch 
bare  and  the  cup  empty.  The  ground  under  the 
perch  was  broken  and  stamped  down,  where  the 
blind  old  bird  lay  buried,  but  Cor  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that.  He  winged  away  again,  more  soli¬ 
tary  and  bitter  than  ever. 

Hunting  was  poor,  and  the  year  a  hard  one. 
Cor  grew  ever  wilder  of  heart,  beating  up  and 
down  the  mountain  sides,  hopping  and  hunting 
among  the  bare  rocks.  There  came  a  day  when 
the  sun  was  mellower  and  promised  Spring,  and 
Cor,  among  the  rocks,  came  upon  a  little  scattered 
group  of  corn  kernels.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
in  his  good  luck!  He  hopped  closer,  and  picked 
up  the  first  and  gobbled  it;  he  jerked  forward 
three  steps  and  ate  another.  And  so  on  down 
the  line,  ravenous  and  enraptured,  till  the  corn 
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led  into  a  little  cave.  In  stalked  Cor  and  pecked 
the  last  kernel,  and  at  that  the  wooden  door  of 
the  trap  slipped  with  a  little  thud  into  place. 

Terror  and  rage !  He  lifted  his  wings  in 
flight,  and  the  next  instant  his  head  smashed 
against  the  wire  netting  on  the  top.  He  fought, 
he  screamed,  he  battered,  and  fell  at  last,  almost 
insensible,  into  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  and  lay 
there  as  one  dead. 

A  man  with  a  white  beard  came  at  last  and 
took  the  trap  away.  They  shoved  Cor,  wildly 
struggling,  into  a  little  cage  and  covered  it  with 
a  cloth,  and  after  dayless  nights  Cor  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  bigger  cage  in  a  room.  The  white- 
bearded  man  came  and  fed  him,  but  Cor  sulked 
and  would  not  eat  until  left  alone  with  his  food. 
He  was  put  into  strange  cages  with  long  corri¬ 
dors,  and  corn  at  the  end  of  one;  he  walked  the 
mazes  disconsolately,  to  the  little  heap  of  kernels 
at  the  end,  but  not  if  anybody  was  watching  him. 
Still  he  kept  his  bitter,  sulky  pride.  Days  passed 
in  a  confused  blur.  Human  faces  peered  at  him. 
Once  a  long  finger  was  pointed  at  him  through 
the  wires;  he  gave  it  a  nasty  peck,  and  felt  some¬ 
what  cheered. 

The  Professor  was  lecturing  to  his  class.  Cor 
could  hear  him,  not  that  he  could  understand  him, 
but  he  could  hear  him  droning  on  and  on.  The 
Professor  was  explaining  albinism,  explaining  and 
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explaining,  wisely  and  wisely.  He  said  many 
words  that  meant  nothing  to  Cor  and  perhaps 
not  a  great  deal  more  to  the  bored  students,  about 
“deficiency  in  coloring  pigment,”  and  things  like 
that.  “One  of  Nature’s  mistakes,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  Cor  in  the  cage.  Cor  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand,  but  there  was  a  sound  in  the  harsh  old 
voice  like  the  voices  in  the  old  oak  grove.  Cor 
never  listened;  he  had  heard  the  Professor’s  voice 
drone  on  for  months.  He  was  looking  at  a  little 
shining  thing  that  he  had  seen  the  Professor 
touch  many  times.  The  Professor  touched  that 
every  time  he  opened  the  cage  to  put  in  food. 
Cor  touched  it,  too,  tentatively,  curiously.  It 
gave,  and  he  clawed  harder  at  it.  Unseen  by 
others,  the  door  swung  open.  Cor  took  three 
hops,  and  stepped  out. 

“And  why,  gentlemen,”  the  Professor  was  ask¬ 
ing  rhetorically,  “may  we  suppose  Nature  ever 
created  such  a  freak  in  the  first  place?” 

Cor  opened  his  wings  and  shot  like  an  arrow 
for  the  open  window. 

“Because!”  he  shrieked.  “Because  .  .  .  cause 
.  .  .  caws!” 

He  spoke  no  word  until  he  reached  the  wild 
echoing  walls  of  Table  Mountain.  And  he  lives 
there  yet,  they  say,  a  very  old  bird,  very  cruel 
and  wild  and  beautiful;  his  speech  is  more  like  a 
raven’s  now,  from  long  association.  But  the 
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ravens  cannot  understand  him.  The  crows  can¬ 
not  understand  him.  The  Professor  has  been 
back  to  catch  him  with  corn  again,  but  in  vain. 
He  cannot  see  how  the  albino  came  to  live  alone, 
away  from  his  kin,  on  lonely  Table  Mountain. 
But  there  is  a  reason — 

“Because  1” 


WHO  SHALL  BE  KING? 


T 


^HE  yellow  kingdom,  the  land  of  dancing 
sands,  stretches  around  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  a  narrow  crescent.  In  the  Middle 
Western  land  of  farms  and  slow  rivers,  of  wide, 
unchanging  vistas,  straight  roads  and  railways, 
and  firm-planted,  iron  cities,  the  yellow  kingdom 
is  a  world  fantastic,  unstable,  unreal  and  magical. 
It  is  a  mirage  trembling  between  land  and  water, 
the  gleaming  edge  of  a  scimitar  blade  that  flashes 
in  the  sun.  Great  forests  are  swallowed  by  those 
sands;  wide  rivers  are  choked  with  them,  driven 
from  their  beds,  made  to  flow  back  upon  them¬ 
selves,  frustrate.  The  dunes  are  a  marching  army 
that  can  triumph  over  towns  and  roads,  yet  the 
impalpable  legions  of  the  wind  can  turn  them 
back  in  the  very  crest  of  their  triumph. 

It  is  a  sparse  world,  the  dune  world;  it  has  a 
fine  economy  of  forests  and  flowers.  It  is  thinned 
now,  too,  of  the  greater  creatures  that  once 
roamed  it,  like  the  wily  fisher  martin  of  the 
larches.  The  high-pronged  elk,  the  yelling  lynx, 
the  lumbering  bear,  and  the  surly  porcupine,  move 
under  the  panoply  of  its  scarlet  maple  trees  no 
more.  The  prairie  wolf  and  the  timber  wolf  are 
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gone,  and  their  prey,  the  dainty-stepping  deer. 

But  in  that  most  magical  of  the  hours  of  the 
dune  day,  the  green  twilight  of  early  Summer,  in 
the  hour  when  the  last  birds  call  on  the  listening 
air,  the  shy  creatures  that  still  dwell  there  come 
forth  from  their  hiding  places.  The  raccoon 
wakes  up  and  begins  his  night  shift  of  hunting; 
the  tiny  deer-mice  scurry  abroad,  and  Grub  the 
ground  hog  sits  at  the  door  of  his  cellar  and  blinks 
at  the  passing  world. 

On  this  evening  Grub  had  watched  the  last 
bloodstain  vanish  from  the  sky  above  the  clear¬ 
ing,  when  abruptly  a  bounding  baby  cottontail 
dashed  past  him  with  the  desperation  in  his  bulg¬ 
ing  eyes  that  meant  fox-on-the-trail.  A  moment 
later  Grub  caught  the  musky  scent,  saw  a  shadow 
flash  past  with  the  speed  and  silence  of  wind  on 
the  prairies.  The  cottontail  had  gained  its  small 
domicile  by  the  breadth  of  one  of  its  whiskers. 

For  Minx  the  vixen  is  the  fleetest  thing  in  all 
the  dunes.  Her  craft  is  the  wiliest,  her  nose  is 
the  keenest,  but  that  which  makes  her  mistress 
of  the  world  she  lives  in  is  her  arrow  flight. 
There  is  no  quarry  can  outrun  her;  hunted,  she 
can  clip  off  a  pace  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  a 
hound  would  burst  his  heart  before  he  might 
come  up  with  her. 

But  a  handy  home  had  saved  the  bunny,  and 
Minx  was  left  to  sniff  disgustedly  at  the  opening 
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— too  small  to  admit  more  than  her  nose — one 
paw  daintily  uplifted,  red  tongue  lolling  hungrily. 
Abruptly  she  leaped  away  in  a  sidewise  bound  and 
stood  listening,  ears  cocked,  at  the  muffled  squeals 
of  mortal  agony  the  old  earth  gave  forth.  Her 
bright  gaze,  and,  from  his  threshold,  the  wise 
eyes  of  Grub  the  ground  hog,  were  fixed  upon 
the  black  opening  of  the  rabbit  burrow.  Slowly, 
during  a  long  moment,  that  shadow  took  shape, 
the  flat,  triangular  shape  of  a  head  jeweled  with 
tiny  brilliant  eyes,  and  out  upon  the  leaves  poured 
a  sluggish,  diamond-patterned  length. 

It  was  he  whom  the  Indians  call  Massasauga, 
wise  in  guile,  fatal  of  fang,  old  in  years,  as  his 
twenty  rattles  marked  him.  He  lay  a  moment  on 
the  forest  floor,  looking  around  him.  His  evil 
grace  was  turned  hideous  and  grotesque  by  a  great 
swelling  back  of  his  throat,  a  lump  that  had  been 
the  baby  cottontail.  He  stared  with  cold  opacity 
into  the  vixen’s  sparkling  eyes,  and  then  he  moved 
heavily  upon  his  way,  dragging  his  ponderous 
weight  along  the  leaves  with  an  endless,  thin,  dry 
rustle.  And  Minx,  the  mistress  of  the  dunes, 
stepped  warily  aside  for  him,  and  vanished  amid 
the  sand  cherries. 

For  though  any  lesser  reptile  that  trespassed 
in  her  lair  might  well  quiver  away  at  the  vixen’s 
snowflake  foot,  not  even  she  cared  to  try  issue 
with  Massasauga  the  rattler.  Immense,  danger- 
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ous,  just,  and  respected,  he  wound  a  sluggish 
way  across  the  clearing. 

Grub,  in  his  safe  cranny  in  the  sand,  wrinkled 
his  stubby  whiskers.  A  faint,  positive  proclama¬ 
tion  came  down  the  evening  wind  and  stung  his 
nostrils.  Then  from  a  screening  curtain  of  grape¬ 
vine  across  the  glade,  scuffling  along  with  no  least 
effort  at  cautious  silence,  came  a  handsome  figure 
in  black  and  white,  portly,  negligent,  and  good- 
humored.  After  him  came  four  smaller  editions. 
Phit  the  skunk  was  taking  his  children  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  stroll. 

They  ambled  flatly  along  without  a  trace  of 
fear.  The  leaves  whispered  at  Phit’s  feet,  and 
the  stolid  little  procession  halted.  Massasauga’s 
rustling  coils,  too,  fell  silent,  lifting  a  flat,  chal¬ 
lenging  head.  For  a  long  moment  distrust  and 
dislike  barbed  the  air  between  snake  and  skunk. 
Then  by  a  mutual  consent  each  side  gave  way, 
as  Phit  fussily  nosed  off  his  youngsters  to  one 
side,  and  the  dark  serpent  changed  his  course  and 
flowed  away  among  the  jewel-weeds.  Not  till 
the  last  stalk  had  ceased  to  shake  behind  the 
rattle-filled  tail  did  Phit  take  his  weasely  little 
eyes  from  the  spot  before  him.  Then  he  led 
his  little  promenaders  on  an  altered  course  away 
from  the  clearing. 

Three  thrush  notes  twirled  down  on  the  violet 
dusk,  tranquil  calls  of  “All’s  clear !”  Grub,  whose 
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beady  eyes  had  missed  nothing,  ventured  out  now, 
warily.  The  dune  hollow  seemed  empty  of  all 
but  quiet.  The  ground  hog  pattered  forth  a  lit¬ 
tle,  his  small  feet  faintly  stirring  the  leaves.  The 
evening  was  cool,  calm,  fresh  with  good  smells 
of  earth  and  greenery.  The  world,  Grub  vaguely 
thought,  was  good. 

He  did  not  hear  the  echoless  pad  of  mighty 
feet,  nor  the  soft,  deep  panting  in  the  night. 
Only  he  turned,  his  hackles  prickling,  to  look  into 
two  rolling  balls  of  fire  amid  the  leaves,  to  see, 
slowly,  slowly,  a  great  square  face  come  pushing 
through.  A  square,  striped  face,  lips  bared  on 
terrible  white  teeth.  A  giant  menace,  an  incred¬ 
ible  visitant  in  this  northern  wilderness — Rajah 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  the  great  Bengali  tiger. 

Four  miles  away  from  the  horror-bound  clear¬ 
ing  the  gaudy  vans  of  Sigourney’s  Seven  Ring 
Circus  lay  piled  in  a  jumbled  heap  on  the  great 
railroad  line  that  skirts  the  dunes.  No  one  can 
say  what  cog  in  the  vast  complexity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  slipped  and  sent  the  circus  special  train 
rushing  head-on  into  the  locomotive  of  an  east- 
bound  flyer.  Only  six  of  those  red  and  gold  cars 
telescoped  in  a  crashing  jumble,  and  the  flyer’s 
engine  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh, 
laying  it  open  as  an  ax  splits  wood  along  the 
grain.  And  in  the  next  minute  a  great,  striped, 
orange  body  flowed  out  from  the  imprisoning 
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wreckage  with  the  heavy  speed  and  grace  of  quick¬ 
silver,  and  like  lightning  it  was  gone,  over  the 
roadside  ditch  in  a  bound,  vanished  in  the  alder 
brush,  in  the  twilit  tranquillity  of  the  dune  wil¬ 
derness. 

The  circus  men,  running  along  the  burning  ruin 
of  their  show,  sent  round  the  terrified  whisper, 
“Rajah’s  out!  Rajah’s  out!” — Rajah,  killer  of 
elephants,  pride  of  an  Indian  potentate  until  the 
day  when  he  had  broken  out  of  his  weak  native 
cage  and  roamed  the  drafty  corridors  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  roaring  and  killing,  so  that,  when  he  had  at 
last  been  netted,  the  prince  covered  his  face  with 
grief,  and  sold  his  favorite  for  a  song.  Rajah, 
the  sullen  terror  of  the  trainers,  the  beautiful, 
wicked  jewel  of  the  Seven  Rings — Rajah  was 
loose,  somewhere  in  the  gathering  twilight,  no 
man  knew  where. 

Only  the  fear-stilled  clearing  knew,  where  the 
little  leaves  shivered  in  gathering  shadow.  There 
Rajah  crouched  in  the  grasses,  red  tongue  curling 
powerful  chops,  one  paw  upon  the  bloody  little 
rag  of  fur  that  had  been  the  ground  hog.  Yet 
still  hunger  gnawed  at  the  dark  cavern  of  the 
tiger’s  belly,  for  Grub  the  ground  hog  had  been 
no  more  than  a  morsel,  whetting  appetite.  Rajah 
arose  and  shook  himself,  and  in  the  darkness 
opened  his  great  jaws  and  roared  his  angry  hun¬ 
ger.  All  through  the  wood  the  chanting  of  the 
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crickets  stopped  abruptly;  little  creatures  about 
their  innocent  business  in  the  grasses  lay  still, 
quaking,  while  the  long  echo  of  that  roar  shook 
the  earth. 

Yes,  yellow  kingdom,  Rajah  of  the  tropic 
nights,  Rajah  of  the  paw  light  as  ash  and  the  claw 
like  steel,  is  abroad  in  your  chilly  little  wilder¬ 
ness.  Scurry  to  cover,  deer  mice  and  moles,  take 
to  your  trees,  chipmunks  and  squirrels,  run  your 
fleetest,  rabbits  and  weasels !  Rajah  of  Bengal, 
Rajah  of  the  Sunderbunds,  Rajah  the  Killer  is 
hungry. 

The  great  staring  face  of  the  full  moon  rose 
slowly  over  the  tree  tops  and  saw  him  there,  paus¬ 
ing  atop  a  dune  to  sniff  the  air.  Here,  in  this 
northern  freedom,  among  the  white  oaks  and  the 
looping  grapevine,  ghostly  memories  of  his  na¬ 
tive  banyan  and  liana  came  back  to  him,  and  his 
heart  was  high  with  a  cold,  fierce  joy.  The  air 
from  the  lake  blew  chill  and  silvery  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  threaded  with  a  rank  scent.  A  new  alien 
scent  to  Rajah,  but  one  that  promised  warm  and 
living  blood.  He  slid  down  the  dune,  striped 
dark  and  light  as  the  oak  boughs  striped  the 
moonlit  sands,  and  circled  down  wind. 

The  great,  fluent  weight  slipped  noiselessly 
over  the  dips  of  dune,  alone  with  the  moon  in 
this  stricken  little  world  of  mice  and  moles.  The 
scent  grew  stronger,  whetting  his  blood  lust,  and 
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then,  pushing  through  a  thicket  of  mountain  holly, 
he  saw  his  prey.  There  in  a  little  patch  of  open 
stood  Minx,  the  pretty  vixen,  with  a  partridge 
in  her  mouth.  She  had  stopped  dead  in  her 
tracks,  for  the  unknown  rank  tiger  smell  had 
veered  around  to  her  with  a  slight  change  of  wind. 
Like  a  cannon  charge  the  tiger  lunged,  and  the 
fox  leaped  straight  in  air  with  fright,  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  partridge,  spun  around  and  fled  for  her 
life. 

Over  the  meadow  shot  Rajah,  gaining  on  the 
fox,  and  saw  her  bushy  tail  vanish  just  ahead  of 
him  as  she  bounded  into  head-high,  clashing 
grasses.  He  plunged  in  after  her,  and  as  he 
crashed  through  the  bluejoint  grass  his  forepaw 
came  down  on  something  cold  that  squirmed.  Be¬ 
fore  his  lowered,  glowering  face,  rose  the  gaping, 
furious  jaws  of  Massasauga.  The  loud  shaking 
of  the  twenty  rattles  meant  nothing  to  the  ears 
of  Rajah,  but  the  long-drawn  hiss  of  pain  struck 
a  gong  of  warning  in  the  heart  of  the  beast  that 
had  known  cobras. 

For  a  thralled  instant,  deadly  jaws  wide,  the 
two  stared  hate  at  one  another.  Then,  while  the 
hell-pitted  fire  eyes  held  the  gaze  of  the  little 
black  glittering  jewels,  Rajah  brought  his  fore¬ 
paw  round  with  a  lightning  stealth,  and  that  mal¬ 
let  blow  that  had  felled  buck  antelope  and  water 
buffalo  broke  the  rattler’s  spine  like  a  dry  weed 
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stalk.  The  tortured  snake  struck  out,  but  his 
thrust  fell  short,  the  backbone  paralyzed  too  near 
the  head,  and  those  venomous  fangs  snapped  to 
on  nothing.  Rajah  left  behind  him  the  writhing 
death  agonies  of  Massasauga,  and  cleared  the 
grasses  in  a  bound  to  pick  up  the  hot  scent  again. 

Run  now,  indeed,  Mistress  Minx.  Run  for 
your  life,  fleetest  runner  of  them  all.  There  is 
a  killer  on  your  trail.  The  limbs  of  fire  and 
murder  pursue  the  limbs  of  wind  and  fear. 
Massasauga  is  dead,  little  hares  and  sparrows. 
Yes,  he  is  dead,  for  the  killer  of  killers  has  slain 
him.  Rajah  has  slain  him. 

The  little  Minx  shot  through  the  looping  grape¬ 
vines,  and  the  tangling  brambles,  a  shadow  among 
shadows,  her  slavering  tongue  gleaming  over  her 
teeth  in  the  moonlight,  her  eyes  wildly  bright 
with  fear.  Her  pumping  heart  was  swelling  ter¬ 
ribly  against  the  wall  of  her  chest. 

Racing  down  a  brambly  dune  side  she  reached 
the  floating  bog  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  yel¬ 
low  kingdom,  came  upon  it  just  at  its  narrowest 
neck,  where  one  of  the  tall  dark  larches  that  ring 
it  round  in  secrecy  had  fallen  bridgewise  across 
the  treacherous  tussocks.  But  at  one  glance  the 
vixen  veered,  her  plan  shifting  swiftly  in  her  cun¬ 
ning  brain.  There  was  a  dark  lump  moving 
faintly  midway  on  the  log,  and  the  little  fox 
turned  off  from  the  obstructed  bridge  and  cleared 
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the  bog  in  flickering  leaps  from  tussock  to  tus¬ 
sock.  The  larches  on  the  other  side  received  her 
into  friendly  blackness. 

And  as  their  swaying  branches  closed,  Rajah 
burst  forth  upon  the  bog  and  halted.  The  deep, 
unerring  wisdom  that  is  instinct  told  him  on  the 
instant  that  those  innocent-seeming  grassy  humps 
that  had  borne  the  vixen’s  feather  feet  would 
never  hold  the  weight  of  his  great  pads.  He 
gained  the  log  in  one  rearing  liquid  lift  of  his 
bulk  and  trod  three  racing  paces.  Then  he 
stopped  short  in  amazement  and  an  enormous  ir¬ 
ritation. 

In  the  black  and  white  night  an  impassive  hulk 
of  black  and  white  stood  barring  the  narrow  way 
tenaciously.  Phit,  at  his  peaceful  moonlight  grub¬ 
bing  for  beetles  in  the  furrows  of  the  rotting  log, 
had  genially  enough  watched  the  flying  speed  of 
the  little  fox  flash  past  him,  but  at  the  heavy  tread 
of  this  intruder  on  his  chosen  ground,  annoyance 
rose  suddenly  and  sharply  through  his  lethargy. 
Fear  had  no  part  in  this  swift  accession  of  bad 
temper,  but  as  the  tiger  coiled  back  in  fury  for 
the  spring,  Phit  let  fly  his  own  peculiar  weapon, 
swift  and  stinging  from  its  gland,  full  in  the 
tiger’s  raging  eyes. 

The  moon-filled  heavens  shook  at  the  roar  of 
anguish  splitting  great  Rajah’s  throat.  The 
marsh  shook  to  the  very  roots  of  the  larches, 
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with  the  great  body  floundering  in  it,  blinded, 
maddened,  fighting  in  helpless  desperation  against 
the  stealthy,  sucking  bog.  The  tussocks  trem¬ 
bled,  quivering  the  sedges,  setting  the  frail  white 
cups  of  the  grass  of  Parnassus  astir  on  their  tiny 
floating  continents,  setting  the  moonlight  glim¬ 
mering  over  the  secret  water.  The  chanting  frogs 
were  stilled  to  frozen  silence;  only  the  larch 
boughs  whispered,  as  slowly,  slowly,  the  quaking 
of  the  bog  ceased,  and  the  moon  shone  tranquilly 
once  more  upon  its  waters. 

It  looked  serenely  down  upon  a  yellow  kingdom 
rid  of  tyrants,  upon  the  agonized  ribbon  of 
Massasauga  lying  stilled  and  cold  among  the  pale 
torches  of  the  golden-candles,  upon  Minx,  the 
vixen,  stretched  out,  winded  and  spent,  half  a 
county  away;  it  looked  down,  glimmering,  upon 
the  placid  person  of  Phit  the  skunk,  fat,  smelly, 
humorous,  busy  again  about  his  business  of  beetle¬ 
grubbing  in  his  great  old  larch  log. 
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IT  is  a  Winter’s  tale,  this  story  of  Dart  the 
tanager,  but  it  finds  its  beginning  away  back 
in  the  egg,  in  that  secret  little  world  where  all 
the  song  and  rapture  of  future  Spring  lie  silently 
folded.  It  was  a  handsome  egg,  bluish  and 
thickly  marked  with  blending  shades  of  brown 
and  lilac,  and  it  lay,  with  three  others  exactly 
like  it,  on  the  pine-needle  lining  of  a  nest  at  the 
end  of  a  staunch  old  apple  bough,  passionately 
cherished  by  the  handsome  tanager  couple  who 
for  three  seasons  past  had  nested  in  McPherson’s 
orchard. 

It  sloped  all  down  the  hill,  did  the  apple 
orchard,  dozing,  in  sunlight,  with  the  dark  woods 
brooding  above,  and  below  the  white  farm  drows¬ 
ing.  The  boughs  made  a  world  of  green  sanc¬ 
tuary,  where  flashed  through  the  apple  boughs 
now  and  again  a  rapturous  red  breast.  To  this 
world  Dart  struggled  forth  one  early  July  day, 
damp  still  from  the  broken  shell. 

The  scarlet  tanagers  make  adoring  and  solici¬ 
tous  parents,  and  it  was  little  wonder  that  Dart 
throve  mightily,  so  that  by  August  the  world  of 
the  air  became  free  to  him,  and  the  talk  began 
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among  the  ardent  little  family  of  change  to  come, 
of  the  high  paths  southward,  of  stranger,  richer 
flowers  than  the  daisies  and  fleabane  in  the 
orchard  grasses.  But  the  world  as  he  had  found 
it  seemed  good  to  Dart;  plentiful  wasps  droned 
drunken  over  the  apples  on  the  ground,  the  sunny 
wind  lifted  warm  under  his  wings,  and  whenever 
he  could  escape  the  bright  eyes  of  his  parents  he 
would  swing  away  freely  over  the  orchard  or 
meadow,  exultant  and  careless. 

Too  young  to  read  the  yearly  signs,  he  scarcely 
noticed  that  here  and  there  a  yellow  leaf  hung 
among  the  green  boughs,  and  that  his  father’s 
dashing  scarlet,  black-winged  coat  was  growing 
shabby,  dingy,  mottled  with  the  modest  olive  his 
mother  always  wore  and  that  was  still  his  own 
coloring.  Over  the  meadow  where  the  black- 
eyed  Susan  and  vervain  danced  flew  Dart,  up  to 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  woods  cresting  the  hill, 
into  their  sudden  green  quiet. 

It  was  still  in  the  woods,  and  cool,  and  life 
moved  shyly  behind  the  leaves.  Dart  ventured 
farther  in.  Already  the  haws  were  reddening  a 
little  in  the  dense  tangle  of  thorn  trees  that 
stretched  away  under  the  taller  oaks,  and  Dart 
flirted  into  the  thicket  to  try  them.  But  they 
were  hard  to  his  bill  and  little  to  his  taste,  and 
he  slipped  with  the  quick,  staccato  ease  of  the 
winged  through  the  thorn  boughs  and  out  into 
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a  copse  where  the  mandrakes  marched  across  the 
forest  floor  like  a  procession  of  umbrella-hidden 
elves,  and  a  plum  tree  stood,  a  Mirabelle  plum 
tree  already  rosy  with  its  juicy  fruits. 

But  there  was  something  odd  about  that  tree 
that  made  Dart  cock  his  head,  even  while  his 
eyes  brightened  with  appetite.  The  plums  were 
guarded  by  what  Dart  could  not  recognize  as 
netting,  for  the  McPhersons  knew  this  tree  and 
the  rare  tang  of  its  fruits — and  they  knew,  too, 
that  with  the  world  as  full  as  it  is  of  thieving 
jays  there  would  be  no  ruddy  jars  of  Mirabelle 
jam  on  the  farmhouse  shelves  without  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  the  net.  None  of  which  knowledge 
lay  in  Dart’s  foolish  little  feathered  head.  He 
only  saw  a  ripe  plum  blushing  at  him  through 
a  hole  in  the  net,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  slipped 
through  and  was  pecking  greedy  ruin  in  the  fruit. 

The  rosy  globes  led  him  in  and  in,  and  he  ate 
his  fill  at  ease,  while  the  jays  deeper  in  the  woods 
cried  their  derision  in  notes  that  distance  turned 
as  golden  as  the  mellowing  sunshine.  Then  Dart 
lifted  his  wings  for  home. 

To  his  wild  bird  heart  it  was  an  evil  magic  that 
held  him,  tangled  him,  beat  him  back.  His  in¬ 
sane  desire  to  escape  blinded  him  to  the  very  out¬ 
let  he  sought,  and  under  his  buffetings  the  net 
became  tangled  so  that  the  hole  was  lapped  over, 
and  his  prison  was  indeed  sure.  Not  that  Dart 
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yielded  yet;  for  hours  he  fluttered  frantic  wings 
against  the  soft,  malignant  netting,  while  the  sun¬ 
light  stretched  out  through  the  woods  in  bars 
ever  more  golden  and  tranquil. 

Dusk  came;  exhaustion  came;  he  huddled  in 
the  crotch  of  the  black  plum  boughs  and  drew 
deep  into  his  feathers.  The  woods  grew  still, 
the  last  robin  fluted,  and  the  twilight  star  came 
out  above  the  orchard,  visible  from  the  wood’s 
heart  through  a  rift  in  the  boughs.  Night  came 
down  and  numbed  his  terror. 

But  with  day  it  was  the  same  frantic  business 
over  again.  The  third  day  it  rained,  and  there 
were  puddles  to  drink  in  the  crotches  of  the 
plum.  The  fourth  day  dawned  with  a  brisk  wind 
presaging  Fall,  and  in  the  orchard  the  tanager 
family,  belated  and  distressed  by  their  loss,  at  last 
resigned  themselves  instinctively  to  necessity,  and 
lifted  into  the  far-reaching  southward  roads  of 
the  air.  And  that  day  the  young  woman  from  the 
farmhouse  came  to  gather  the  Mirabelles. 

As  the  net  fell,  Dart  flashed  out  and  past  her 
very  face,  so  that  she  flinched  away  from  the 
sudden  wings  and  turned  to  stare  where  they 
swept  away  through  the  branches,  out  into  the 
sunlight.  Out  into  the  blessed  sunlight,  the 
known,  the  free,  the  safe! 

But  Dart  found  the  orchard  very  empty. 
There  was  a  knowing  and  indifferent  woodpecker 
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rapping  away  at  the  well-bored  trunk  of  a  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  and  the  wasps  buzzed  tipsily  as  ever 
among  the  rotting  fruit,  but  never  a  feather  could 
he  find  of  the  tribe  of  the  scarlet  tanager. 

Now  the  sky  ways  are  trackless,  and  the  in¬ 
tricate  maps,  as  well  as  the  impulse,  of  migration 
are  written  very  deep  and  secretly  in  the  bird 
mind.  And  for  the  inexperienced  Dart  there  was 
nothing  to  follow  save  a  vague  unease  within  him. 
So  he  lingered,  while  the  grasses  yellowed  below 
him  and  the  leaves  about  him  dropped  and  the 
days  grew  shorter  and  chilly  at  dawn  and  dusk. 

The  warblers  began  to  come  through,  those 
tiny,  scattered  travelers  that  make  such  a  far- 
faring  host.  They  warned  him,  flitting  past, 
pecking  and  picking  at  the  least  of  insects,  of 
peril  coming,  of  cold,  of  Winter  And  these  things 
had  no  more  meaning  to  Dart  than  the  little  thin 
warbler  gossip  about  West  Indian  islands,  and  the 
fleshy  fruits  and  myriad  insects  that  filled  them, 
and  the  warm,  blue  lagoons  that  lapped  them 
round. 

“Well,  if  you  won’t — ”  said  the  warblers,  and 
flirted  their  tails,  and  were  gone. 

Frost  lay  heavy  in  the  mornings  on  the  stubble 
fields,  and  the  whitethroat  called  his  last  fare¬ 
well  with  all  its  sweet  heartache — “Oh,  far-away, 
far-away,  far!”  The  land,  withered  and  chilled, 
waited  for  what  must  come,  and  Dart,  picking 
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up  a  meager  living  of  numb  grubs,  waited,  too, 
for  what  he  did  not  know. 

On  a  short  day,  when  the  sun  rose  as  a  red¬ 
eyed  sleepy-head,  and  by  noon  had  gone  out  com¬ 
pletely  behind  a  ponderous  pile  of  clouds,  in  an 
hour  when  the  air  lay  still  and  chill  and  heavy 
with  portent,  came  the  Lapland  longspurs  and 
the  snowflakes,  in  eery  flights.  Never  a  word 
they  spoke,  as  they  roved,  restless  and  ominous, 
through  the  little  cold  copses  and  the  bleak  grass, 
dancing  tragically  before  the  Thing  that  was  to 
come. 

Dart  drew  near  to  them,  spoke  to  them,  but 
they  seemed  to  look  through  and  beyond  him,  at 
bitter  tundras  of  Ungava,  at  glaciers  that  fell 
roaring  into  a  polar  sea,  at  alpine  arbutus,  white 
saxifrage  of  Torngat,  crimson  campion  of  Green¬ 
land.  And  even  while  Dart  looked  on,  fascinated 
and  fearful,  a  little  dry,  wiry  command  from  some 
leader  of  the  band  caused  the  whole  flock  to 
wheel,  and  vanish  before  his  eyes,  like  the  drift 
of  the  last  petals  of  a  flower. 

Then  the  snow  fell. 

Gentle  white  flakes,  heavy  wet  crystals.  Then 
smaller,  and  drier,  a  steady  downfall,  then  a  host, 
then  a  horde,  then  a  wind-whipped  blizzard  of 
them,  slanting  among  the  trees,  blown  in  long 
horizontal  howling  lines,  pit-pitting  against  Dart’s 
head,  getting  under  his  feathers,  chilling  him  to 
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the  quill  bases.  The  wind  swept  him  ever  closer 
to  the  farmstead,  which  he  had  always  shunned 
in  shyness,  buffeted  him  at  last  against  the  great 
dim  hulk  of  the  barn.  And  somehow,  more  by 
fortune  than  by  aim,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
cupola,  and  inside,  into  shelter.  Shivering  and 
terrified,  he  sank  on  the  perch  his  feet  found. 

a  A-roo!”  came  a  mild  protest. 

“A-rooy  a-roo!”  A  dozen  soft  voices  were 
raised  in  sentimental  injury. 

Dart  begged  the  farm  pigeons  for  this  little 
perching  room.  It  was  so  bitterly  cold  outside  ! 

“How  true!  A-roo!”  said  the  pigeons  politely, 
edging  over  with  their  little  coral  claws,  sidling 
up  to  one  another. 

Wind  shook  the  barn  doors  in  a  rage.  Sleet 
rattled  on  the  roof.  Dark  crept  in,  and  deeper 
cold,  and  only  the  rank  steam  of  the  beasts  stabled 
below  kept  banked  a  low  fire  of  warmth.  Dart, 
despite  the  strangeness  of  a  roof  overhead,  dozed 
the  night  through. 

Dawn  was  silver  when  a  terrible  clash  below 
roused  him,  the  sudden  cheery  whistling  and  slam 
of  the  farmer’s  entrance.  His  wild  heart  beating 
in  his  throat  Dart  was  out — out  and  away  from 
the  peril  of  men  and  their  ways  and  places,  wing¬ 
ing  swiftly  across  a  strange  new  world  where 
there  was  no  place  for  him. 

A  world  turned  chaste  and  cold.  Snow  lay 
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drifted  in  fantastic  hills  and  hollows,  turned  like 
minarets  around  the  fence  posts,  piled  in  crazy 
arabesques  on  the  barbed  wires.  Over  the  earth 
the  sky  arched,  peeled  of  the  snow-wrack,  clear, 
empty,  heartless  blue.  A  snatch  of  arctic  melody 
drifted  up  from  an  invisible  choir  of  juncoes  in 
the  barnyard,  pecking  at  the  crab  grass  and  the 
knot  weed. 

Dart  flew  down  among  them.  Like  the  wan¬ 
dering  of  a  wind  in  the  broken  treble  wires  of  an 
old  piano,  on  his  ears  fell  a  chickadee’s  “Tsick! 
a-dee-dee-dee!”  the  first  syllable  as  of  the  clicking 
of  seeds  in  an  old  pod,  the  others  shrill  but  con¬ 
tented.  The  juncoes  twanged  a  monotonous  little 
tune  about 

“Seeds !  weed-seeds-weed-seeds-weed-seeds !” 

Their  cheery  talk  bespoke  no  such  frail  beau¬ 
ties  as  the  snowflakes  and  the  longspurs  knew. 
They  got  nothing  out  of  their  travels.  Weeds 
and  seeds !  Seeds  and  weeds !  They  were  the 
same  here  as  in  Labrador.  Seeds  and  weeds! 
Warm  and  round-bellied,  the  little  folk  rollicked 
and  laughed  and  swayed  on  the  stems  of  old  flow¬ 
ers,  their  feathers  blown  inside  out  from  the  wind. 

Dart  fed  among  them,  keeping  close  for  com¬ 
pany,  but  very  lonely  with  folk  who  paid  him  no 
heed.  And  as  he  dabbed  daintily  at  seeds  for 
which  he  had  no  liking,  he  wondered  with  a  pang 
where  now  were  those  fat  grubs,  those  big,  slow 
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larva;  and  sleek-sided  beetle-kind?  Where  were 
now  the  hairy  bee,  the  wasp  and  hornet — dainty 
morsels?  Where  were  his  people?  Where  was 
Summer?  He  queried  in  a  plaintive  note. 

“Seeds!  Seeds!”  twanged  the  juncoes  in  an¬ 
swer.  “They  meet  our  needs.  We  get  them  out 
of  weeds!  Seeds,  seeds!” 

Cheerful.  Heartless.  Smug. 

Fox  sparrows,  chinking  refrains  remembered 
from  old  courting  days,  winged  around  him,  fed, 
and  were  gone.  Nuthatches  ran  up  and  around 
the  trees,  and  passed  creepers  coming  downward. 
They  would  not  answer  him. 

The  blows  of  a  carpenter  echoed  from  the  oak 
woods,  and  Dart  winged  off  to  investigate. 

“I’m  drilling — a-rat-tat-tat-T AT l — for  food, 
little  fool — a~rat-tat-tat-tat-tat ! — and  so  should 
you,  if  you  weren’t  a  feckless  little  tanager  who 
ought  to  be  in  Venezuela — a-rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-a- 
tat —  No,  I  don’t  know  how  to  get  to  Venezuela. 
That’s  the  sort  of — a-rat-tat-tat — thing  a  bird 
ought  to  feel  in  his  feathers;  if  he  doesn’t,  he’s 
a  born — a-rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-T AT ! — ” 

Dart  did  not  stay  to  hear  any  more  of  the  red¬ 
head’s  remarks  tossed  over  a  stiff,  banded  shoul¬ 
der.  Summer  would  come  again  soon — to-mor¬ 
row,  in  an  hour  or  two.  .  .  . 

December  wore  away. 

Dart  was  still  alive  when  January  blew  in,  with 
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lengthening  days,  strengthening  Winter.  Skies 
were  high  and  light  and  cold;  clouds  came; 
weather  grew  warmer;  clouds  became  pregnant 
with  snow.  The  longspurs  and  the  horned  larks 
appeared  out  of  the  ground  again,  and  did  a 
fluttering  arctic  dervish  dance.  The  flakes  fell 
again  on  snow  already  a  foot  in  depth,  that  had 
buried  the  weeds  to  their  necks. 

They  fell  and  fell.  Slow,  tireless  crystals.  Ice 
inheriting  the  earth.  The  tallest  weeds  were 
buried.  Dart  was  scarcely  a  bird  now — just  a 
lean  hunger  huddled  behind  the  limb  of  a  tree 
near  the  deep-banked  farmhouse.  Veiled  and 
sealed  in  snow,  its  terrors  were  lessened  for  him 
now,  and  his  heart  was  too  numb  to  feel  great 
alarm. 

Something  blew  to  him  across  the  snow  in  a 
faint  cloud.  The  particles  fled  over  the  ice  in  a 
soft  flurry,  and  after  them  came  the  blithe  jun- 
coes.  Crumbs!  Dart  was  down  among  the  little 
gray  folk  in  a  flash,  feeding  ravenously,  oblivious 
of  the  farm  woman’s  face  looking  kindly  down 
through  the  kitchen  window,  of  the  white  cat  close 
against  the  pane,  sleepy  and  smug,  regarding  the 
flock  with  eyes  of  lazy  malice. 

Every  day  he  came  to  fight  with  the  juncoes 
for  those  crumbs,  and  then,  incredibly,  the  icy 
bonds  that  held  the  earth  broke!  February  had 
stolen  in  with  a  thaw  that  made  the  meadow  larks 
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come  forth  and  wind  up  a  little  music-box  tinkle 
of  a  cracked  winter  song.  Dart  was  wild  with 
joy.  Spring  had  come!  Spring  was  here!  To¬ 
morrow  there  would  be  cherries.  His  pepole 
would  be  here  in  a  minute.  Just  a  minute  now. 
Rapture,  oh,  rapture.  .  .  . 

Then  the  sun  went  out. 

“Yes,”  said  the  longspurs,  “we  like  February. 
February  is  a  good  month.  It  is  coldest  of  all.” 

And  a  blizzard  blew  up  at  noon,  while  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  farm  porch  tube  sank  down,  visibly, 
sickeningly.  It  caught  Dart  in  a  shrieking  hys¬ 
teria  of  fury,  flung  his  weakly  battling  wings  over 
the  whirling  snow  so  that  he  did  not  know  where 
he  was,  knew  only  a  dazed  agony  of  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger  and  terror.  Flung  against  a  drifted  fence 
post,  in  a  lull,  he  struggled  out  of  the  powdery 
snow  and  stared  with  wild  bright  eyes  about  him. 
Bobbing  and  blowing  on  the  fence  wire  above 
him  was  a  strange  and  evil  sight — a  little  siskin 
impaled  upon  a  barb,  its  eyes  gone  and  its  skull 
torn  open,  showing  the  empty  brainpan.  Under 
that  omen  of  ill  Dart  sank  exhausted  into  a  hud¬ 
dle,  the  cold  creeping  over  him,  glazing  his  eyes, 
and  the  blizzard  swept  over  him  and  away  up 
the  hillside,  its  energy  spent  now. 

Yet  in  the  white  hush  Dart  was  conscious  of 
something  moving  on  the  bough  above  him,  hop¬ 
ping  silently  toward  him  with  undaunted  nimble- 
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ness.  If  ever  Dart  needed  a  friend  it  was  now. 
He  looked  up  and  met  bright,  cruel  eyes  set  in 
a  bar  of  black  that  crossed  the  little  head  like  a 
robber’s  mask,  above  the  neat  hooked  bill.  In¬ 
stinct  woke  terror  in  Dart’s  numb  heart. 

The  will  to  flight  swept  through  him,  but  his 
wings  would  not  stir.  He  stared  unwinking  at 
the  shrike,  who  hopped  another  step  down  the 
bough  and  with  brisk  twists  of  his  head  began  to 
sharpen  his  beak  on  the  branch.  Airy  and  coy, 
he  cocked  deceitful  eyes  at  Dart,  with  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  taste  of  the  tanager’s  brains  under 
his  tongue.  And  the  unwinking  jet  of  Dart’s 
round  eyes  stared  back. 

The  stoic  stillness  with  which  wild  things  face 
inevitable  death  is  but  the  very  apex  of  all  terror. 
With  winged  death  facing  him  from  the  bough, 
with  cold  death  creeping  slowly  upon  him,  yet  the 
unsleeping  instinct  for  danger  in  Dart — the  last 
thing  to  die  in  an  animal — knew  another  peril — 
death  coming  swift  behind  him.  He  could  see 
its  stealthy  shape  coming  over  the  snow,  from 
the  tail  of  his  eye — and  then  the  shrike  flew  down. 

At  the  instant  before  the  shrike  struck,  the  cat 
sprang,  and  the  shrike  was  a  tattered  flutter  of 
gray  feathers  under  her  paws.  His  thin  crying 
died  to  nothing;  then  was  only  the  rustle  of  the 
white  cat  tearing  the  feathers  all  in  the  muffling 
snow. 
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As  she  ate,  she  cast  one  greenish  glance  at  Dart 
lying  huddled  two  paces  distant,  and  he  felt  Death 
come  closer,  hungrily. 

And  what  was  only  another  terror  to  Dart 
came,  too,  with  a  whistle  and  a  scuffling  of  pow¬ 
dery  snow — the  great  looming  figure  of  the 
farmer.  He  stopped  short — shouted  at  the  cat 
— and  then  he  was  upon  Dart,  he  had  seized 
Dart,  and  bore  him  away,  deadened  now  beyond 
feeling  by  cold  and  fear,  in  the  shelter  of  two 
great  palms. 

Slowly  Dart  came  back  to  life  in  a  warm  place, 
a  bewilderingly  noisy  place,  on  a  gravelly  floor 
under  shining  wires.  It  all  unfolded  to  him,  in 
the  days  that  followed,  as  a  security  and  a  prison 
safe  to  the  point  of  deadly  dullness.  He  came 
to  know  the  hum  of  a  kettle  on  the  stove,  the 
clatter  of  pans,  the  woman’s  coaxing  face  at  the 
wires,  past  fearing  them,  but  there  was  no  love 
in  his  free,  shy  heart  for  them.  The  old  canary 
cage,  kept  always  clean  and  bright  by  the  farm 
woman,  was  a  pitiful  world  for  one  who  had 
known  wind  under  his  wings.  If  Dart  could  have 
chosen,  with  the  sudden  unreasoning  choice  of  his 
kind,  he  would  have  gone  to  his  death  in  that 
world  of  freedom  and  danger  he  had  been  born 
to,  rather  than  yield  to  these  kindly  aliens.  In 
his  cage  near  the  pantry  door  he  lived  on,  un- 
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willingly,  ungratefully,  upon  the  food  and  water 
that  they  gave  him. 

But  he  had  his  dreams,  vague,  broken  memo¬ 
ries  stirring  in  his  small  head,  of  August  sun¬ 
light  streaming  long  and  late  on  the  spears  of 
orchard  grass.  And  folded  deep  within  him,  as 
the  fledgling  lies  in  its  egg,  were  all  the  full-grown 
tanager’s  powers  and  desires,  for  song,  for  flight, 
for  love,  for  ecstasy  that  swells  the  feathered 
throat  and  brings  to  being  the  magic  cup  of  the 
nest  and  the  wonder  worlds  of  the  eggs  that  lie 
there.  And  on  the  wooden  bar  of  his  prison  he 
stood  long  hours,  his  head  drawn  into  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  his  eyes  filmed. 

Not  even  a  protest  did  he  make  when  one  day, 
after  endless  time,  the  farm  woman,  opening  the 
cage  door,  closed  gentle  fingers  about  him.  Too 
much  of  fear,  too  much  of  prison  dullness  had 
been  his;  still  sealed  in  its  egg  lay  the  secret  of 
what  life  held  for  him.  Unstirring,  unwinking, 
he  was  borne  to  the  window,  and  the  farm  woman 
flung  wide  the  sash,  flung  the  amazed  Dart  forth. 

Forth  upon  the  air  that  rushed  warmly  up 
through  his  pinions,  forth  into  a  world  that 
laughed  with  Springtime,  tossing  its  green  leaves 
in  sunshine  under  a  sky  of  dancing  blue.  Free, 
free  and  sure,  the  tanager  winged  toward  the 
orchard,  that  rolled  in  waves  of  billowing  pink 
and  white  up  the  hillside.  The  blossoms  were 
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all  about  him;  song  rang  in  his  ears,  the  song  of 
his  people,  of  his  own  throat  swelling.  There 
they  were,  his  fellows — through  the  pinky  bloom 
a  shy,  swift  streak  of  olive  drifted,  with  a  bright 
glance  toward  him  over  her  shoulder,  of  admira¬ 
tion.  And  Dart,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  mating 
scarlet,  flashed  after  her,  joy,  joy,  joy,  rushing 
past  him  on  the  Maytime  wind. 


A  BRIEF  TAIL 


N  insignificant  bit  of  life  was  Lop  at  three 


aTj±.  days  old,  only  another  one  of  the  endless, 
feckless,  luckless  tribe  of  the  rabbits.  Blind  and 
naked,  he  squirmed  and  nuzzled  among  his  broth¬ 
ers,  indistinguishable  from  them,  under  the  cover¬ 
let  his  mother  had  made  of  her  softest  fur,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slanting  burrow.  Overhead 
was  the  great  world,  with  Spring  moving  mar¬ 
velously  through  it,  but  that  was  nothing  to  Lop, 
and  Lop  was  less  than  nothing  to  it,  for  there  are 
always  rabbits. 

But  his  mother  loved  him  as  though  he  were 
the  only  baby  rabbit  in  the  world,  and  loved 
equally  every  one  of  his  seven  brothers.  She 
was  a  casual  and  prolific  mother,  raising  five  or 
six  families  every  Summer,  but  under  her  soft 
breast  fur  beat  a  heart  that  never  failed  in  ten¬ 
derness  toward  her  interminable  and  soon-for¬ 
gotten  offspring.  And  though  a  rabbit  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  all  one  quiver  of  timidity,  when  danger 
threatened  her  babies,  Lop’s  mother  was  a  very 
Roman  matron  for  courage.  The  story  goes  that 
she  once  sprang  at  a  thieving  weasel,  who  had 
captured  one  of  her  little  ones,  and  fastened  her 
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long  incisor  teeth  in  his  nose  so  that  he  dropped 
the  baby  and  fled — but  she  had  forgotten  all  about 
that  long  since,  for  the  memory  of  a  rabbit  is  as 
short  as  a  Summer’s  day. 

And  a  featherbrained  lot  are  they  all.  The 
blowing  winds  of  that  late  March  piled  up  storm 
clouds  day  after  day,  and  day  after  day  the  rain 
fell  upon  the  meadow,  faintly  greening  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  succulent  clover,  until  at  last  the  entrance 
to  the  burrow,  foolishly  dug  in  a  low  and  level 
spot,  became  a  slippery  channel  for  the  waters. 
Lop  was  encountering  very  young  the  first  of  the 
thousand  threats  of  death  that  go  to  make  a  rab¬ 
bit’s  life.  But  his  mother,  in  her  great  love,  was 
resourceful.  She  picked  him  up  gently  in  her 
mouth  and  bore  him  out  of  the  soaked  burrow, 
and  away  across  the  wet  stubble,  under  a  watery 
sun.  There  at  the  meadow’s  edge,  beneath  an 
apple  tree,  lay  the  prostrate  form  of  a  last  year’s 
scarecrow,  its  fat  sack  body  split  open  with  the 
straw  sticking  out.  Deep  in  the  dry  straw  Lop’s 
mother  deposited  him,  and  hopped  back  to  the 
untenantable  burrow  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

So  that  it  was  upon  the  interior  of  the  scare¬ 
crow  that  Lop  first  opened  his  eyes.  A  merry 
home  it  made  for  the  little  family,  wriggling  and 
nipping  in  a  warm  heap,  daily  growing  stronger, 
as  the  sun  outside  grew  warmer,  so  that  pres- 
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ently  they  ventured  out — out  into  the  wide  April 
world  full  of  delicious  green  smells  and  tender 
tips  of  things  and  streaming  sunlight  that  caressed 
the  fur  of  one’s  back.  Now  at  last  Lop  came 
into  his  heritage — a  wild  thing’s  freedom,  with 
all  the  terrors  and  perils  that  are  a  wild  thing’s 
portion,  of  which  certainly  the  rabbits  have  been 
dowered  with  a  double  share. 

Nothing  more  helpless  or  harmless  could  be 
imagined  than  Lop  sitting  in  the  sunlight  near  the 
kindly  old  straw  man,  his  innocent  liquid  eyes 
bulging,  his  silly  little  triangular  mouth  working 
and  working.  He  was  still  his  mother’s  baby,  and 
she  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  him.  In  all  the  tur¬ 
quoise  sky  was  not  a  shadow,  in  all  the  sunny 
meadow  not  a  leaf  stirred.  And  then  in  the  rank 
last  year’s  weeds  beyond  the  apple  tree  a  stalk 
crackled,  and  Lop,  with  a  wild  roll  of  his  start¬ 
ing  eyes,  jumped  just  as  the  cat  sprang,  and  dived 
into  the  straw  burrow  where  he  crouched,  pal¬ 
pitating.  He  had  learned  his  first  lesson  in  es¬ 
cape,  which  is  a  rabbit’s  sole  defense.  As  for 
the  cat,  she  licked  her  whiskers  contemptuously, 
and  padded  away,  not  caring  to  rout  the  bunny 
from  its  nest  as  she  might  have,  had  she  not  just 
consumed  a  full  saucer  of  cream  up  at  the  farm¬ 
house. 

The  cats  might  well  spare  a  few  of  their  nine 
lives  to  the  rabbits  who  preserve  with  such  dif- 
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ficulty  one  apiece.  Two  little  rabbit  lives  came 
to  an  early  end  that  April  when  the  brown  rats 
came  roving  from  their  winter’s  skulking  in  the 
barn,  a  brigand  band  with  stealthy  steps  and 
cruel,  bright  eyes  and  teeth.  They  found  two  of 
the  little  rabbits  curled  cozily  in  the  sunny  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  scarecrow,  and  those  two  never  ran 
again  through  the  greening  meadow  under  the 
genial  sun. 

After  that  Lop,  who  was  growing  spry  and 
sturdy,  roved  farther  afield.  He  found  his  way 
to  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  most  delicate  of 
comestibles  grew  conveniently  ranged  in  rows.  In 
the  dewy  mornings  when  no  one  was  astir  he  de¬ 
capitated  the  delphiniums;  in  the  pleasant  dusk  he 
devoured  lettuces,  one  promising  head  after  an¬ 
other.  He  grew  fat  and  sleek  and  merry. 

Sometimes  his  brothers  came  along,  and  they 
nibbled,  two  or  three,  at  companionable  distances. 
Then,  if  the  opening  gate  creaked  warningly,  Lop 
would  bound  off,  his  little  white  scut  showing  like 
a  signal  flag  that  started  the  others  up  and  away. 
Or,  if  the  danger  were  not  too  imminent  and  the 
others  were  out  of  sight,  Lop  would  give  the 
alarm  by  a  curious  stamping  of  his  short  front 
feet,  a  warning  signal  known  to  all  his  tribe. 

So  the  Summer  passed,  and  young  Lop  grew. 
He  forgot  his  mother,  who  had  long  ago  become 
preoccupied  with  a  new  set  of  babies;  he  followed 
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ways  divergent  from  the  paths  his  brothers  took. 
He  was  one  of  a  larger  family  now,  the  ever-de¬ 
stroyed,  never-diminished  brotherhood  of  the  rab¬ 
bits.  In  his  fine  coat  of  mixed  brown,  cinnamon 
and  russet,  grayer  toward  the  rump,  with  his 
white  belly  and  the  dusky  edgings  to  his  long,  soft 
ears,  he  was  as  handsome  a  buck  as  his  mother 
had  ever  borne,  and  he  wore  the  little  white  dab 
of  his  tail  as  jauntily  as  ever  boulevardier  his 
gardenia. 

He  learned  to  know  the  woods,  at  last,  with 
their  delights  so  different  from  the  meadows’, 
their  deep  safe  thickets  where  now  the  goldenrod 
bloomed,  and  the  tender  growth  in  their  quiet 
shade.  Here  his  quick  scampering  feet  beat  little 
paths  in  and  out  of  the  underbrush,  well-marked 
paths  leading  twistily  from  one  favorite  retreat 
to  another.  Through  these,  where  overhead  the 
brambles  arched  close,  he  might  run  without  fear 
of  pouncing  crow  or  hawk  hovering  above.  The 
woods  were  deep  and  still,  and  though  skunk  and 
weasel  ruled  them,  Lop  was  sharp  of  eye  and 
long  of  leg,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  leafy  wood 
ways. 

And  there,  one  night  when  the  moon  made  ara¬ 
besques  of  shadow'  on  the  forest  floor,  and  the 
warm  little  teasing  wind  flickered  the  leaves,  and 
the  white  light  was  a  heady  magic,  Lop  met 
Twitch — Twitch  of  the  softly  quivering  nose  and 
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the  great,  soft,  shining  eyes.  Round  and  round 
in  the  lacy  shadows  they  played  that  night,  light 
of  heart,  light  of  heels  and  head.  They  were 
young,  they  were  free,  they  were  gay  with  the 
heedless  happiness  that  thinks  nothing  of  the 
morrow. 

And  the  morrow  was  a  day  of  September’s 
most  golden  warmth.  The  feel  of  the  sun  made 
Lop  lazy;  perhaps  he  was  a  little  sleepy  from 
his  night’s  gamboling.  He  sat  crouching  in  the 
long  grasses  that,  beaten  low  by  the  season’s 
winds  and  rains,  carpeted  a  quiet  clearing  in  the 
woods.  Lop’s  velvet  ears  lay  low  along  his  back; 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  solemn;  only  his  absurd 
mouth  moved  unceasingly,  as  though  he  were  say¬ 
ing  to  himself  “Dearie  me!  dearie  me!”  over 
and  over. 

Voices  sounded  through  the  woods,  gay,  child¬ 
ish  chimes.  Lop  crouched  lower,  without  mov¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  starting.  They  came  in  sight,  the 
children,  scuffling  animatedly  through  the  leaves, 
and  beside  them — O  horror! — trotted  a  little 
black  and  white  terrier.  Lop,  in  the  consuming 
hope  he  might  be  passed  unnoticed,  never  moved 
so  much  as  a  whisker,  though  he  was  one  palpita¬ 
tion  of  fright.  The  children,  chattering,  passed 
by — and  then  the  terrier  got  wind  of  Lop. 

Off  went  Lop,  off  through  the  brambles  and 
the  bracken,  with  the  terrier  after  him,  shrilly 
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yapping,  and  the  children’s  shouts  growing  fainter 
in  the  distance.  In  wild  leaps  went  Lop,  terror 
upon  him,  death  behind  him,  his  strong  hind  legs 
propelling  him  in  great  bounds  through  open 
places,  his  scurrying  speed  showing  only  a  flash 
of  his  white  tail  as  he  tore  through  a  thicket. 
After  him  raced  the  panting  terrier,  his  eyes 
bright,  his  blood  up.  Lop’s  eyes  were  wild,  his 
heart  was  pounding,  his  lungs  bursting.  He 
dashed  across  a  roadway  and  into  a  dense  tangle 
of  briars  where  no  dog  could  follow,  worming 
his  way  under  them.  But  there  on  the  other  side 
was  the  bright-eyed  terrier,  his  red  tongue  drip¬ 
ping,  and  Lop  in  a  paroxysm  of  fright,  pulled 
back  and  doubled  on  his  traces. 

When  he  emerged  from  the  thicket  again  the 
dog  was  nowhere  in  sight;  Lop  could  hear  him 
barking  frantically  on  the  other  side  of  the  bram¬ 
bles.  But  Lop  never  paused;  he  was  off,  a  cinna¬ 
mon  streak,  across  the  meadow,  taking  a  round¬ 
about  way,  through  a  patch  of  trees,  up  a  lane, 
loping  more  slowly  now,  his  cottontail  twinkling, 
around  a  corner — and  there,  by  bewildering  ill 
luck,  was  the  terrier! 

Lop  had  no  time  to  double  or  dodge — the  dog 
was  upon  him.  He  felt  the  sharp  anguish  of 
teeth  in  his  soft  side.  He  did  not  see  the  farm 
boy  coming  running,  but  in  a  moment  more,  just 
before  the  joyous  jaws  crushed  out  life,  he  was 
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released  from  them — and  tightly  prisoned  in  two 
strong  hands. 

By  the  time  the  younger  children  came  racing 
home,  Lop’s  captor  had  him  safely  penned  in  a 
hutch  improvised  out  of  a  wooden  box  and  some 
chicken  wire.  Not  that  Lop  realized  that  he  was 
safe;  he  was  numb  with  fright,  his  wounded  side 
aching,  and  he  crouched  in  the  corner  of  his  cage, 
his  soft  black  eyes  unwinking,  his  soft  sides  heav¬ 
ing,  giving  no  heed  to  the  children  when  they 
poked  eager  fingers  through  the  wire  or  pushed 
lettuce  leaves  in  to  him. 

But  in  the  weeks  that  followed  he  learned  the 
safety  of  his  cage.  The  gilded  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber  slipped  away,  with  glory  in  the  woods  where 
the  sumach  hung  and  light  upon  the  fields  where 
the  wheat  was  ripening.  But  snug  in  his  hutch 
in  the  farmyard  stayed  Lop,  safe  and  easy — and 
a  prisoner.  Lettuce  was  unlimited,  his  water  pan 
was  always  filled  and  his  bedding  of  hay  kept 
clean,  and  the  children  were  gentle  when  they 
stroked  him,  holding  him  carefully  lest  he  get 
away.  But  Lop  never  made  a  sign  of  friendli¬ 
ness  in  return  for  their  caresses,  quiet  though  he 
lay  in  their  clasp,  and  his  big  black  eyes  were 
wild  eyes  always. 

He  grew  fatter,  as  the  days  passed  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  nibble  juicy  lettuce,  and  nowhere  to 
go  but  around  and  around  his  pen  in  desultory 
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hops.  A  sluggard’s  life  he  lived,  an  easy,  pam¬ 
pered  life,  safe,  safe.  But  did  he  remember,  as 
he  sat  staring,  with  bulging  eyes  and  nibbling 
mouth,  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  the  ferny  places, 
and  the  woodland  shadows  when  the  moon  was 
bright? 

One  thing  at  least  he  remembered,  one  idea 
lived  still  in  his  narrow  rabbit  brain — the  under¬ 
standing  of  freedom.  For  when  one  day  the  lit- 
tlest  farm  child  left  the  hutch  door  unlatched, 
and  the  wind  swung  it  a  little  open,  just  a  little — 
Lop  was  out  in  a  bound,  and  away,  away  over  the 
fields. 

The  wind  rushed  by  him  as  he  went,  like  a  wine 
poured  from  heaven — the  wine  of  freedom. 
Golden  the  sunshine  and  the  stubble,  strong  the 
earth  beneath  his  leaping  feet.  Far  over  the 
meadows  and  copses  went  Lop  that  heady  after¬ 
noon,  far  and  free,  and  when  the  blue  dusk  fell 
and  night  drew  swiftly  in,  he  came  again  to  the 
woods  that  he  had  loved,  and  there,  when  a  har¬ 
vester’s  moon  lifted  great  and  golden  over  the 
trees,  he  frolicked  by  himself  across  the  ara¬ 
besques  of  shadow. 

Lop  had  come  into  his  birthright  again,  the 
wild  thing’s  birthright  of  freedom — and  his  birth- 
curse  of  fear.  The  night  wind  whispered,  and 
the  leaves  clicked,  and  a  trembling  cry  floated 
eerily  through  the  wood.  But  jumping  in  the 
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flickering  shadows  Lop  did  not  see,  he  could  not 
hear,  the  wide  silent  wings  that  fell  upon  him. 
Across  the  face  of  the  great  yellow  moon  went 
the  owl’s  black  shape,  with  a  limp  thing  dangling 
from  his  talons. 

But  under  the  long  grass  of  a  clearing  in  those 
woods,  warm  in  a  down-lined  burrow,  Twitch  lay 
happy,  nosing  her  little  blind  young.  Long  ago 
had  she  forgotten  handsome  Lop  and  their  play 
in  the  light  of  last  month’s  moon.  No  one  re¬ 
membered  Lop,  unless  it  was  the  owl  as  he  sat  in 
the  crotch  of  an  old  oak,  digesting  his  dinner, 
and  no  one  grieved  for  him.  There  are  always 
rabbits. 


SWORD  AND  PLOWSHARE 


HE  fall  plowing  had  been  done  now,  late, 


when  the  bees  had  left  the  apples  rotting  in 
the  orchard  furrows,  and  Baity,  the  big  red  horse, 
stood  resting  in  the  stable.  He  stood  content, 
head  drooping  over  the  manger,  and  sometimes 
he  would  stamp  a  slow  foot  on  the  flooring,  that 
echoed  in  the  empty  barn.  There  were  no  horses 
left  in  the  stalls  but  Baity;  only  the  pigeons  broke, 
the  loneliness,  throatily  talking  in  the  cupola  cote. 
But  Baity  was  contented;  his  quiet  breath  along 
the  manger  blew  little  whirls  of  chaff  up  dancing 
under  his  nosing  muzzle.  There  was  rest  now 
for  the  good  weariness  of  willing  muscle;  there 
was  fodder,  and  water,  and  peace,  and  soon  the 
hand  he  loved  would  lie  on  his  neck  again,  and 
lead  him  forth  to  another  day’s  labor.  All  this 
was  old  and  known,  taught  him  through  days  of 
life  as  it  should  be.  A  horse,  above  all  beasts, 
desires  the  certain  and  the  kindly. 

Outside  the  rooster  urged  on  another  laggard 
Autumn  sunrise.  The  frosty  barnyard  echoed  to 
striding  feet,  and  Baity  lifted  his  head,  ears 
cocked.  The  barn  door  slid  back  with  its  rusty 
cry,  and  Ben,  the  beloved,  was  there,  with  the 
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first  sunlight  like  a  golden  frost  upon  his  head. 
Ben  stood  leaning  in  the  open  barn  door  for  a 
long  moment,  his  face  lifted  to  the  pigeons  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  roof  peak,  softly  busy  over  things  of 
home.  Away  and  away,  over  the  low  Virginia 
hills,  so  old  now  and  so  worn  they  have  forgotten 
that  they  are  the  continent’s  most  ancient  moun¬ 
tains,  came  the  rolling  that  Baity,  through  the 
months  just  past,  had  thought  no  more  of  than  a 
Summer  thunder. 

Ben  came  in,  into  the  stall,  with  his  firm  caress 
upon  the  bending  red  neck,  his  reassuring,  cheery 
voice  in  Baity’s  ear.  The  long  nose,  white-striped 
from  the  star  between  the  eyes,  sidled  down  the 
boy’s  rough  coat,  sniffing,  fumbling  gently  into 
the  pocket.  Yes.  There  was  the  sugar.  His 
thick  lips  wobbled  it  in;  the  big  teeth  crunched, 
and  sweetness  assailed  his  tongue.  This  was 
good;  all  was  well.  The  old  cock  crowed  again, 
like  a  warning. 

The  bit  went  into  Baity’s  mouth  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  so  gentle  he  took  it  with  joy.  It  was  to  be 
the  saddle  this  morning,  slipped  on  with  a  creak, 
easily,  promising  the  pleasure  of  Ben  on  his  back, 
in  that  most  perfect  union  between  loved  horse 
and  beloved  rider.  Girths  tightened,  gently, 
wisely,  and  Baity  followed  out  into  the  morning, 
pacing  in  glad  obedience  to  the  bridle  lead,  put- 
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ting  his  hoofs  down  proudly  by  the  toe  first,  bow¬ 
ing  his  head  to  the  rhythm  of  his  walk. 

Between  the  leafless  bushes  where  the  quinces 
clung,  the  woman  was  coming,  billowing  in  the 
crinolines  that  always  made  Baity’s  big  calm  eyes 
open  a  little  wider  with  unease.  But  he  knew 
her  for  one  gentle,  too,  and  to  be  trusted,  this 
little  woman  with  the  brown  hair  heavy  in  the 
chignon.  She  came  now,  without  a  word,  into  Ben’s 
outheld  arms  and  they  held  each  other,  long,  her 
lips  going  over  and  over  his  face,  while  the  tears 
slipped  down  her  own.  She  pulled  away,  and 
laughed,  brushing  the  tears  from  her  cheeks  as 
they  fell,  putting  a  bright  trifle  in  the  boy’s  hand. 

“You’ll  have  to  learn  to  use  it,  dear.  It’s  just 
a  needlecase.  But  who’s  going  to  darn  your 
socks  if  you  don’t?  Even  General  Lee  has  to  do 
without  a  seamstress  1” 

The  boy  made  a  sound  that  Baity  cocked  his 
ears  at. 

“Thinking  of  that,  Mother!”  he  said  brokenly. 
“It’s  only  you  I’m  thinking  of.  Baity  gone — me 
gone — who’s  going  to  work  for  you?” 

“You’ll  come  back!”  she  said,  her  little  face 
bright  like  a  light,  her  little  back  straight  as  the 
stem  of  a  flower  over  the  blossomy  skirts.  “Now 
go  up  and  say  good-by  to  the  blacks,  dear.  I’ll 
hold  Baity.” 

She  held  him,  while  Ben  strode  past  the  quinces, 
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with  a  hand  whitened  at  the  knuckles  that  began 
to  shake  a  little.  Then  she  put  her  head  down 
on  the  horse’s  neck,  and  Baity  turned  and  re¬ 
garded  her  quivering  figure  with  calm  eyes  filled 
with  faint  concern. 

“Oh,  take  care  of  him,  take  such  care  of  him, 
Baity!  Just  seventeen,  Baity!  You  take  care  of 
him.  He’s  all  that’s  left.  My  God,  when  will 
it  be  over?” 

Ben  was  back.  He  had  caught  her  close,  so 
that  her  feet  were  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
in  a  moment  more  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup. 
Baity  danced  happily.  His  man  was  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  the  hand  was  on  the  reins.  A  pressure  of 
the  knee,  and  Baity  started  down  the  long  red 
lane.  He  felt  the  rider  turn  in  the  saddle  to  look 
back,  and  till  the  lane  turned,  Baity  picked  his 
way  unguided.  Then  south,  to  the  heart  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  bleeding  heart. 

Virginia,  so  beautiful  and  so  gentle,  Virginia 
that  started  out  so  gallantly,  with  Cavaliers  in 
plumes,  with  Washington  at  Yorktown,  and 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  Virgina  changed 
then,  never  to  be  the  same.  She  had  been  swept 
by  the  wings  of  tragedy,  her  fields  are  sown  with 
salt.  A  thousand  years  from  now  men  shall  stand 
in  Virginia  and  say  the  beautiful  names  of  un¬ 
speakable  battlefields — Seven  Pines,  Malvern 
Hill,  Marye’s  Heights,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wil- 
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derness,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Appomattox.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  mournful  names,  stained  with  agony  and  fu¬ 
tile  courage.  Names  that  the  criers  called  in  little 
Vermont  villages  and  little  Georgia  villages,  to 
listening,  white-faced  women.  There  are  pic¬ 
tures  called  up  by  those  names  that,  like  the 
Medusa’s  head,  turn  men’s  faces  to  stone  if  they 
but  look  on  them.  Marye’s  Heights.  Cold  Har¬ 
bor.  You  must  not  look  at  them.  And  oh,  the 
Wilderness,  the  Wilderness ! 

It  was  stained  already  with  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
blood  when  Baity  and  his  man  first  knew  that 
gloomy  tangle,  those  dark  and  bitter  fields  and 
sad  marshes.  The  very  soil  was  furrowed  with 
the  deadly  plowing  of  projectiles.  And  the  old 
tangles  snared  the  cavalry  again,  and  caught  the 
guns  in  ropes  of  steel.  It  was  baptism  of  fire 
for  Baity  and  the  boy,  and  all  the  horse  could 
understand  was  that  the  world  was  all  gone 
wrong,  torn  out  of  shape,  dismembered.  Men 
and  horses,  companies,  battalions,  went  forward 
into  clouds  of  smoke  and  came  not  out  again. 
The  trees,  with  shattered  limbs,  gave  no  more 
shade,  the  sod  was  trampled  muck  that  yielded 
no  pasture.  Men  lay  upon  the  ground,  contorted, 
strangely  still,  and  a  horse  skull  bared  its  teeth 
at  him — relic  of  an  old  battle  on  the  same  ground, 
where  armies  toiled  back  and  forth,  once  more  to 
slay  and  to  be  slain. 
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Terrible  days  and  nights.  Terrible  sights  and 
sounds.  Confusion  of  men  and  horses,  guns 
and  shouting  that  became  at  last,  for  Ben  and 
Baity  both,  only  a  delirious  dream.  The  Wil¬ 
derness. 

Grant  flanked  and  Lee  turned  to  meet  him. 
Fighting  at  North  Anna,  riding  and  fighting  at 
Shady  Grove  Church,  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Three  Cornered  Handkerchief,  Jericho  and  Car¬ 
mel  and  Yellow  Tavern.  Tranquil  names,  all  of 
them.  Beautiful,  mournful  names.  Names  of 
little  places  nobody  ever  heard  of.  Names  that 
men  shall  remember  now  forever. 

Out  of  the  lost  confusion  of  the  months  noth¬ 
ing  stood  clear  in  the  dark  mind  beneath  the 
horse’s  sleek  skull  until  the  last  and  most  awful 
of  the  battles — Baity’s  own. 

Where  there  had  been  fighting  in  the  thickets, 
there  was  peace  for  a  moment.  Silence  followed, 
while  the  woods  hung  rain  and  the  winds  went 
by  on  tiptoe.  Ben  was  listening;  Baity  knew  it 
by  the  grip  of  his  thigh  muscles  on  the  red  flank. 
Ben  was  lost,  too,  and  Baity  guessed  it  by  the 
uncertain  touch  upon  the  bridle.  The  charge  had 
cut  right  through  them,  taken  them  by  surprise 
and,  like  a  cyclone,  scattered  the  company.  Ben 
and  Baity  looked,  both,  at  the  wood  ahead  of 
them,  wondering  who  was  in  it.  Evil  was  abroad 
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in  the  gnome-like  trees  all  sorrowed  over  with 
lichens. 

Behind  them  they  heard  the  great  wheeled 
monsters  lumbering  up  to  the  front  over  the 
broken  plank  roads.  Doubtfully  Ben  turned 
Baity,  at  the  approaching  sound,  into  a  little 
thicket  of  wild  plum.  Then  he  dismounted  and 
put  his  arm  around  Baity’s  neck,  whispering  to 
him. 

Very  long  they  stood  so  among  the  plums  that 
were  just  high  enough  to  top  the  uppricked  ears 
of  the  horse.  The  swearing  of  the  artillerymen 
in  the  sunken  jaws  of  the  ruts  blew  to  them  from 
the  front,  and  behind  them  a  sloshing,  plucking 
sound  meant  cavalry  crossing  a  bog.  A  tiny 
bubble  of  silence  held  them  in  hiding.  A  bubble 
with  walls  of  air. 

In  nervous  chill  Baity  stamped,  his  hoof  crash¬ 
ing  on  frosty  twigs. 

“Quiet,  quiet,  old  boy!”  breathed  the  voice  of 
Ben  in  his  ear.  But  the  bowstring  of  terror  in 
the  voice  was  taut  and  twanging,  and  Baity,  un¬ 
assured,  shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet.  The  menace 
in  the  marsh  was  coming  toward  them.  Was  it 
foe?  Was  it  help?  The  clank  of  swords  and 
the  squeak  of  leather,  and  the  rhythmic  clop¬ 
clopping  of  the  hoof  beats  made  Baity  sidle  and 
toss  his  mane. 

“Oh  be  quiet,  be  quiet,  for  God’s  sake  be 
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quiet!”  The  boy  was  breathing  it,  pouring  it  out, 
praying  it  to  him.  But  the  words  only  set  the 
hairs  in  the  horse’s  ears  to  tingling.  His  foot 
stamped,  his  tail  swished,  his  head  jerked,  shak¬ 
ing  a  rustle  in  the  tortuous  plum  trees. 

Then  very  close  a  horse  whinnied,  and  the 
tense  walls  of  the  bubble  burst.  Baity  whinnied 
answer. 

Not  daring  to  tarry  while  he  discovered  friend 
or  foe  in  the  on-coming  forces,  the  boy  leapt  to 
the  horse’s  back,  digging  spurs  into  him,  bending 
low,  urging  him  on.  Shots  whistled  by,  and  one 
spat  at  the  flying  hoofs.  Then  a  moan  burst  from 
the  boy,  and  Baity  felt  the  body  lean  forward  on 
his  neck.  They  galloped  on  and  on,  out  of  the 
woods,  into  a  clearing.  The  big  guns  from  the 
plank  road  were  coming  into  position,  training  on 
the  field  where  Baity  raced,  while  behind  them  the 
pursuing  cavalry  burst  from  the  woods.  Ben  and 
Baity  were  straws  between  advancing  waves  bent 
on  destroying  each  the  other. 

Suddenly,  thunderously,  the  monsters  bellowed, 
and  Baity,  gone  battle  berserk,  ducked,  bucked, 
and  threw  his  rider.  Again  the  crash  of  the  guns, 
and  behind  him  the  bloodcurdling  Rebel  screech. 
Mad  with  terror,  Baity  reared,  bolted,  and  gal¬ 
loped  riderless.  Miraculously  he  passed  through 
fire  untouched.  Incredibly  he  found  a  patch  of 
woods  that  was  an  island  of  peace  in  the  waves  of 
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battle,  and  dashed  into  it,  unseeing,  unheeding, 
charging  and  plunging  round  and  round. 

To  a  horse  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  disin¬ 
tegrating  as  a  bridle  with  no  hand  upon  it. 
Though  he  ran  alone  in  the  woods,  yet  he  was 
not  alone.  The  rein,  hanging  loose,  slapping  be¬ 
tween  his  foreknees,  was  alive,  deviling  him,  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  heading  him  off  wherever  he  turned. 
Frenzy  sat  the  empty  saddle,  and  Baity,  with  a 
high  horse  scream,  bolted  at  the  touch  of  those 
ghoulish  spurs.  Trees  ran  at  him,  skinny  torn  fin¬ 
gers  reaching  out  at  him.  The  world  reeled  by,  till, 
shying  abruptly  at  a  kicking  in  the  bushes,  Baity 
checked  his  crazy  course  and  stared,  trembling. 
The  kicking  was  of  a  horse  on  its  side.  Baity 
stopped,  foamy  sides  heaving,  and  looked  around 
him.  It  seemed  eerily  still  in  the  evil  wood,  and 
as  he  stood  quivering,  and  turned  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  he  saw  that  the  ground  was  dotted 
with  the  dead. 

Bit  by  bit  the  utter  terror  of  the  guns  and  the 
loose  bridle  subsided,  to  give  place  to  fear  at  the 
stillness,  the  subtle  horror  that  stole  out  to  him 
from  this  place.  Bit  by  bit  the  recollection  of  who 
he  was — -Ben’s  horse — came  back  and  stirred 
memory  in  the  long  narrow  brain.  Where  was 
his  rider?  His  rider!  He  had  thrown  him;  he 
had  thrown  his  own  man  and  left  him  between 
the  charging  horses  and  the  belching  monsters. 
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One  passion  of  need  took  hold  of  Baity,  swerv¬ 
ing  swiftly  his  proud  ruddy  head. 

Gingerly  at  first  he  picked  his  way  among  the 
fallen,  lifting  his  hoofs  high  as  though  the  sod 
were  contamination,  shying  away  in  a  wide  hor¬ 
rified  circle.  Then  more  quickly  he  trotted,  and 
as  he  reached  the  cleared  field,  direction,  that  red 
arrow  in  every  horse’s  mind,  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  cantered  surely  for  the  fatal  spot  where 
he  had  thrown  his  rider. 

The  field  was  empty,  but  for  its  fallen;  the 
charge  had  drawn  back  into  the  shelter  of  a 
wood,  and  the  guns  nosed  out  of  cover,  reeking. 
Hatred  lay  suspended  between  the  lines,  and 
death.  The  crumpled  forms  of  gray  upon  the 
field  attested  that,  and  Baity  sensed  the  ambushed 
danger,  as  he  cantered  up.  He  sniffed  at  a  body, 
and  suddenly  it  twitched  oddly.  In  a  nervous 
panic  the  horse  ran  round  the  field,  nosing  the  still 
figures.  A  voice  among  the  fallen  smote  his  ear¬ 
drums,  and  he  turned,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

“Baity!”  The  one  right  voice  was  calling. 
“Baity,  old  boy.”  Ever  so  softly,  ever  so  gently 
came  the  coaxing  tone,  and  Baity  answered  it 
with  a  bound. 

Grasping  the  dangling  bridle  the  boy  pulled 
himself  to  standing.  Curiously  Baity  turned  his 
patient  gaze  over  his  shoulder  at  the  boy’s  left 
leg  that  dragged,  all  twisted,  and  would  not  leave 
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the  ground.  Shots  from  the  snipers  whistled 
past  as  the  horse  felt  the  boy  try  for  the  stirrup, 
fall  back,  try  again,  and  fail.  Then  Baity,  cool 
while  the  sod  was  torn  into  little  geysers  at  his 
very  heels,  knelt  down,  deliberately,  slowly,  and 
the  wounded  boy  threw  himself  across  the  saddle, 
hanging,  fainting. 

Gently,  very  gently  and  slowly,  Baity  got  to  his 
hoofs  again.  Daintily  he  picked  his  way  across 
the  field  of  horrors,  and  cheering  broke  out  from 
the  friends  upon  the  right,  toward  whose  wood 
of  hiding  he  single-footed.  Then  the  sniping 
from  the  foe  upon  the  left  stopped  short,  and 
slowly,  grudgingly,  then  louder  and  more  wildly, 
the  enemy  burst  into  cheering,  and  not  a  rifle 
spoke,  although  the  mark  was  easy,  till  Baity 
reached  the  wood  and  hands  grasped  his  bridle 
and  lifted  down  the  beloved  burden. 

Though  to  Baity  the  words  were  caresses,  the 
Colonel  was  swearing  blue  blasphemy,  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  hardened  face,  the  gauntleted 
hand  stroking  the  white  star  on  the  broad  fore¬ 
head. 

After  that  Baity  cropped  grass  in  a  peaceful 
bottom  along  the  James,  while  Ben  on  a  hospital 
cot  fought  gangrene,  and  Lee,  with  lines  whose 
gaps  could  not  be  filled,  fought  Grant  through  the 
terrible  month  of  March,  1865. 

Then  Baity  was  saddled,  Ben  was  well  again, 
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and  Lee,  who  could  hold  his  lines  no  longer,  cut 
his  way  in  a  last  desperate  retreat  toward  the 
mountains.  Baity’s  oats  grew  scant;  then  they 
stopped  altogether.  And  Ben  broke  his  last  loaf 
of  bread  in  two  and  shared  it,  secretly,  with  his 
horse.  Ranks  grew  thinner,  and  men  fell  out 
upon  the  roadway.  Men  fell  out  with  typhus, 
with  pneumonia,  and  starvation.  Men  fell  out 
who  saw  the  end,  and  went  home  by  pitiful  stealth 
in  the  night.  And  then  there  came  a  day  when 
the  long  winding  column,  going  on,  going  on  to 
what  its  dulled  eyes  could  not  see,  stopped  short. 

“Halt!”  the  cry  rang  out  at  the  head  of  the 
long  plodding  column  where  Ben  rode.  “Halt!” 
“Halt!”  “Halt!”  the  sound,  musical  in  different 
pitch  and  voices  wound  its  way  down  the  column, 
out  of  hearing,  even  as  the  end  of  the  retreating 
host  was  out  of  sight. 

Men  relaxed,  sat  at  ease,  and  wondered.  Was 
the  road  blocked  again?  Yanks  up  in  front? 

“Appomattox,  they  says  we’re  at,”  said  a 
trooper.  “Looks  to  me  like  we’re  plumb  busted 
if  the  Yanks  is  there  first.” 

“Yeah,  clean  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  No- 
wheres.” 

“Nothin’  to  eat  fer  five  days,  and  not  a  cracker 
ahead,  either.” 

“Nothing  to  smoke,  neither.” 
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Clop-clop  !  The  sound  of  horses  coming  up  the 
line. 

“Ten-SHUN!”  boomed  an  officer  far  down 
the  column. 

The  command  was  rippled  up  to  Ben’s  officer. 
Then  very  far  down  the  serpent  of  men  a  sound 
of  cheering  broke  forth.  It  was  the  strangest 
sound  Ben  had  ever  heard,  and  Baity’s  ears  shot 
forward.  It  was  cheering  for  a  great  commander, 
but  with  a  wail  at  its  heart,  like  weeping.  It  rose 
and  swelled,  writhing  up  the  joints  of  the  serpent, 
catching  company  after  company. 

Then  spotless  in  a  new  uniform,  a  splendid 
sword  at  his  side,  came  Lee,  General  Lee,  Bobby 
Lee  of  “Stratford,”  Virginia,  with  his  great  staff 
officers  about  him.  Lee  and  his  men  were  riding 
forward  alone,  while  the  army  stood  at  rest! 
The  thought  in  the  brain  of  the  soldier  behind 
Ben  flashed  into  Ben’s  mind,  flashed  on  ahead 
in  a  ripple  of  comprehension. 

Lee  was  going  up  to  surrender! 

And  like  a  wave  in  the  wake  the  cheering  torn 
out  of  men’s  souls  rolled  after,  and  the  next  min¬ 
ute  Ben  was  cheering  too,  cheering  as  never  in 
all  his  life,  cheering  for  Bobby  Lee,  going  up  to 
surrender. 

Almost  before  Ben’s  eyes  Lee  swerved  aside 
and  rode  up  a  little  lane  to  a  white  farmhouse 
with  lilacs  round  it — tender  lilacs,  showing  a  for- 
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giving  April  green,  after  the  cruelties  of  March. 
The  tall  figure,  stiff  in  its  uniform,  dismounted, 
followed  by  the  others. 

In  the  pause  rumor  ran  up  and  down  the  lines 
like  rats  in  a  wall  passage  on  a  winter  night. 

“Reckon  the  Yanks’ll  take  our  hosses.” 

“Think  likely.  Their  hosses  never  was  no  good 
nohow.” 

“Plumb  bust  us  all  if  they  do.” 

“A  man  can’t  hardly  plow  ground  with  his 
fingernails,  now,  can  he?” 

“D’you  rilly  think  they’ll  take  our  hosses, 
Ben?” 

Ben  did  not  answer,  staring  between  Baity’s 
ears.  It  couldn’t  be  that  they’d  take  the  horses— 
not  Baity!  Baity  wasn’t  a  real  riding  horse. 
Maybe  if  he  told  them  so,  they  wouldn’t  take 
Baity.  But  he  knew  himself,  with  bitterness  in  his 
mouth,  for  a  fool.  They’d  take  everything — • 
swords,  money,  houses,  honor,  horses.  He  could 
go  home  now — empty-handed — on  foot — de¬ 
feated. 

“Reckon  they  might  let  some  of  the  swell  Rich¬ 
mond  officers  keep  theirn,”  ventured  one. 

“Think  likely.  Not  ourn  though.  What 
show’s  a  private  got  in  the  cavalry  anyway?” 

Men  in  blue  were  riding  in  from  the  other  side 
of  the  white  farmhouse.  Some  big  handsome 
men  in  dress  uniforms,  and  one  shorter  than  the 
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rest,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  mud  spattered  over  his 
clothing,  dismounted.  He  shook  hands  with  Lee. 
The  other  officers,  foes  of  an  hour  ago,  shook 
hands;  then  the  party  went  within. 

Baity,  unwitting  of  the  arbitration  of  his  des¬ 
tiny,  leaned  down  and  bared  his  teeth  at  the  poor 
thin  grass  and  nibbled  a  little.  Ben,  like  the 
others,  sat  back,  dejection  written  in  every  angle 
of  his  lax  frame,  and  waited.  They  all  waited, 
without  hope.  Only  Ben’s  hand  went  over  and 
over  the  gloss  of  Baity’s  mane,  over  and  over  it. 

Inside  a  homely  old  farmhouse  a  sad,  hand¬ 
some,  tall  man  read  the  words  that  a  tired,  dusty, 
short  man  had  scrawled  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with 
no  rejoicing  in  the  victory. 

“There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  mention,” 
the  tall  man  was  saying.  “The  cavalrymen  and 
artillerists  own  their  own  horses  in  our  army.  I 
should  like  to  understand  whether  these  men  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  horses.” 

The  clipped  speech  of  the  grizzled  fighter  an¬ 
swered  him,  doubt  giving  way  to  assent  as  he 
spoke  on. 

“I  take  it  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks 
are  small  farmers,”  the  unshaven  conqueror  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech.  “And  as  the  country  has  been 
so  raided  by  the  two  armies,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  put  in  a  crop  to  carry  them 
and  their  families  through  the  next  Winter  without 
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the  aid  of  the  horses  they  are  now  riding.  I  shall 
not  change  the  terms  as  they  are  now  written,  but 
I  will  instruct  the  officers  I  shall  appoint  to  receive 
the  paroles  to  let  all  men  who  claim  to  own  a 
horse  or  mule  take  the  animals  home  with  them 
to  work  their  little  farms.  .  . 

In  the  lilacs  outside  the  farmhouse  a  bird  piped 
suddenly. 

The  last  of  April  is  late  indeed  for  putting  in 
a  crop  in  the  north  of  Virginia.  But  Spring  her¬ 
self  came  late  that  year,  as  if  she  had  been  waiting 
for  Appomattox.  The  apple  trees  were  late.  The 
bloodroot  in  the  woods  and  the  bitter  spires  of 
meadow  yarrow — all  were  late. 

Obedient  to  a  hearty  shouting,  Baity  dragged 
the  plow  through  the  first  furrow,  under  boughs 
of  blossoming  apple.  As  Baity’s  bowing  head 
went  by  a  few  blossoms  drifted  down,  innocent 
under  a  young  blue  sky,  to  light  upon  that  broad, 
brave  back. 


PLUTARCH’S  LIVES 


IT  had  been  upon  blue  satin  that  Plutarch  first 
opened  his  eyes.  Luxury  is  a  Persian  kitten  in 
a  satin-lined  basket.  That  was  a  soft  and  safe 
beginning,  but  the  man  gods  are  willful,  and  the 
war  gods  are  greater  than  they.  So  it  came  to 
be  that  Linda  Waverly,  in  earshot  of  the  cannons 
of  France,  saw  Jim  Rand  as  the  one  thing  worth 
wanting  in  an  uncertain  world,  though  had  she 
met  him  first  on  the  mountain  trails  of  his  Caro¬ 
lina,  striding  along  with  his  long  lope,  she  would 
have  nodded  regally  down  from  her  mount  and 
cantered  on,  leaving  only  dust  in  his  face.  But 
that  is  not  the  story.  This  is  Plutarch’s  story,  and 
that  he  traveled  with  Linda,  in  his  satin  basket, 
to  her  new  mountain  home,  was  all  that  he  knew 
or  cared  about,  for  the  selfishness  of  cats  is  mag¬ 
nificent. 

Plutarch  endured  the  train  journey  and  the  long 
jolting  in  the  mule-drawn  cart,  assuaged  by  the 
familiar  smell  and  circumscription  of  the  blue- 
lined  basket.  Only  the  basket  was  home  to  him 
for  weeks  after  he  arrived,  for  this  was  a  sur¬ 
rounding  utterly  alien.  The  towering  blue  moun¬ 
tains  Plutarch  disdained,  as  only  a  cat  would  dare 
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to ;  he  picked  his  way  with  delicate  scorn  about  the 
rude  cabin  that  was  never  quite  neat,  never  quite 
clean  for  all  the  work  of  Linda’s  white  hands. 
Only  when  those  tired  hands,  idle  for  a  rare  hour, 
stroked  him  as  he  lay  in  her  lap,  was  Plutarch 
happy,  yielding  voluptuously,  though  with  barely 
tolerant  eyes,  to  the  fingers  that  ran  softly  through 
his  fur,  under  his  chin,  behind  his  ears,  tickling, 
caressing,  soothing.  Very  likely  Plutarch,  with 
fine  feline  discrimination,  felt  the  fatigue  and  un¬ 
happiness  in  those  fingers  as  he  felt  their  love, 
but  if  he  did  he  did  not  care;  he  only  purred  to 
himself  and  kneaded  his  claws  on  the  homespun 
knee. 

Things  got  worse  when  Plutarch  outgrew  the 
blue-lined  basket.  Then  there  was  no  place  for 
him  to  sleep  but  an  old  carpet  in  the  corner,  and 
he  spent  less  and  less  time  in  the  cabin  and  came 
to  prowl  the  hours  away  in  the  garden  outside. 
For  Spring,  the  easy,  prolific  Spring  of  the  south¬ 
ern  mountains,  was  softening  the  earth,  giving 
green  hints  all  down  the  valley  slope.  Like  her 
cat,  the  woman  came  out  of  the  cabin  and  spent 
her  hours  in  the  sunny  plot  in  front  of  the  house, 
on  her  knees  digging,  or  sitting  back  on  her  heels 
to  stare  at  the  blue  wall  of  mountains,  while 
Plutarch  rubbed  himself  undulantly  against  her 
side.  The  dark  cabin,  more  untidy  and  dirty 
than  before,  had  less  appeal  than  ever  to  Plutarch, 
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and  sometimes  he  spent  his  nights  out  of  doors, 
wandering  through  black  shadow,  or  up  in  the 
crotch  of  the  big  maple  by  the  gate  of  the  snake 
fence  guarding  the  garden  plot.  Very  likely,  ob¬ 
serving  his  mistress’  thin  cheeks  and  dragging 
hair,  he  knew  a  flicker  of  disapproval,  for  his  own 
coat,  under  the  pink  currycomb  of  his  tongue,  was 
always  scrupulously  neat. 

Yet  she  was  a  good  sort,  he  felt  tolerantly, 
when  the  hand  with  the  saucer  of  milk  descended 
and  he  approached  to  drink,  curling  his  plumy 
tail  about  his  side,  purring  an  appreciation  un¬ 
touched  by  gratitude.  He  approved  the  garden, 
with  the  well-hoed  earth  between  the  rows  soft 
under  the  pads  of  his  feet,  with  the  little  poodle¬ 
faced  Johnny-jump-ups  looking  up  at  him,  and 
stocks  and  balsam  and  maiden  pinks;  the  herb 
bed  interested  him,  with  its  rank  scents  of  dill, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  flattery,  and  caraway,  and 
sage  that  is  for  recollection,  and  he  rather  liked 
the  smell  of  the  Jill-over-the-ground  that  grew 
in  the  trodden  places  by  the  door.  He  approved 
too — aware  that  it  was  the  fount  of  cream — the 
cow  browsing  just  outside  the  fence  on  the  weeds 
in  the  shadow  of  the  crowding  woods. 

For  the  hot  Summer  had  come,  the  dry  and 
burning  Summer  of  the  south,  and  only  the  nights 
were  livable,  when  Plutarch  wandered  under  the 
remote  stars  and  played  in  the  shadows  old 
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savage  games  of  quarry  and  pounce.  August 
came,  and  outside  the  fence,  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  where  the  cow  browsed,  the  white  snake- 
root  flowered  in  evil,  foamy  bloom. 

And  in  the  garden  corner  under  the  maple  was 
installed  a  new  denizen  of  the  garden,  carefully 
patted  in  place  and  thriftily  watered  by  Linda — 
catnip,  filling  the  sunny  heat  with  the  giddy  rank 
smell  of  its  mintiness.  Plutarch  the  cryptic,  the 
composed,  yielded  to  intoxication.  He  rolled 
and  frivoled  there  in  the  dull  green  leaves,  and 
went  away  sneezing  and  shaking  his  whiskers. 

Yet,  despite  catnip  and  plenitude  of  cream,  he 
began  to  feel  discomfort.  He  withdrew  more 
than  ever  into  himself,  as  all  sick  animals  will  do; 
he  would  not  look  at  the  cream  saucer,  but  went 
away  and  sat  on  the  fence,  humped  up  in  himself. 
It  was  the  cream  that  was  wrong,  something  told 
him,  some  wise  beast  knowledge  that  is  better 
than  logic. 

One  day  when  he  followed  the  woman  out  of 
the  cabin,  down  the  garden  path,  he  had  to  walk 
very  slowly,  putting  down  one  soundless  paw  a 
long  moment  after  another.  That  was  not  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  weak,  for  now  he  was  better,  living 
on  an  occasional  field  mouse  and  a  few  table 
scraps — it  was  because  the  woman’s  step  was  so 
slow  and  dragging.  She  leaned  on  her  hoe  as  she 
went  and  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  she  stopped, 
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staring  with  darkening  eyes  at  the  lovely  white 
snakeroot  that  had  pushed  its  way  under  the 
fence  into  the  garden. 

“It’s  pretty,  but  I’d  better  get  it  out,”  she  said 
aloud.  “It’s  a  weed — I’d  better  get  it  out.” 

And  there  in  the  bright  safe  sunlight  she  swayed, 
and  toppled  on  the  garden  path,  the  hoe  clatter¬ 
ing,  and  lay  there  a  long  time,  with  Plutarch  sit¬ 
ting  motionless  beside  her,  staring  out  of  the 
narrow  slits  of  his  green  eyes. 

Jim  Rand  found  her,  and  carried  her  into  the 
house,  Plutarch  mincing  along  behind  them,  wav¬ 
ing  a  wise  tail.  He  did  not  very  much  like  the 
dark,  dirty  cabin;  he  came  out  again  after  a  little 
while  and  prowled  among  the  ragged-robin  and 
the  bouncing-bet.  He  had  the  garden  to  himself; 
for  days  he  had  it  to  himself,  for  the  woman  never 
came  out  of  that  shadowed  door,  and  the  man 
only  stumbled  out  and  about  his  chores,  forgetting 
sometimes  even  to  put  down  the  plate  of  scraps 
by  the  woodpile.  Plutarch  got  hungry;  he  curled 
up  on  the  fence  and  glared  at  the  cow,  as  though 
to  demand  what  she  had  done  to  the  milk  that  it 
was  not  fit  for  a  cat  to  drink.  But  the  poor  cow 
only  stood  there,  shaking  strangely,  her  knees 
knocking  together,  her  neck  held  stiffly,  and  her 
glazed  eyes  staring  down  unseeing.  Plutarch 
jumped  down  and  strolled  away,  through  the 
frothy  snakeroot,  to  the  house  and  in  the  door. 
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From  the  cot  in  the  corner  the  woman’s  hand 
hung;  Plutarch  went  over  and  rubbed  himself 
against  it;  a  faint  warmth  of  affection  stirred  in 
his  secretive  heart.  The  fingers  fumbled  feebly, 
rubbing  his  fur  the  wrong  way;  it  annoyed  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  he  went  and  sat  in  the  sun  on  the 
threshold.  From  there  he  observed  that  beyond 
the  fence  the  cow  lay  stiffly,  on  her  side. 

Plutarch  was  out  in  the  valley  meadow,  stalk¬ 
ing  field  mice  through  the  grasses,  when  two  days 
later  Jim  Rand  dug  a  grave  in  the  garden.  Be¬ 
yond  the  fence  the  cow  had  been  roughly  buried, 
and  now  the  smiling  snakeroot  saw  the  clods 
turned  again,  saw  them  put  back,  with  the  little 
plants  of  rue  still  blooming  upon  them — rue, 
that’s  for  sorrow.  Plutarch  later  observed  the 
grave  indifferently;  watched  from  the  vantage  of 
his  top  rail  the  man  bundling  things  into  the  cart 
that  stood  at  the  gate,  with  the  mule  in  the  shafts. 
The  man  called  him,  coaxingly;  Plutarch  got 
daintily  down,  expecting  that  it  might  be  worth 
his  while,  and  in  a  few  more  moments  he  was 
clawing,  stifled,  at  the  enveloping  folds  of  a  bur¬ 
lap  bag.  Meowing  fiercely,  he  heard  the  crack 
of  the  whip,  felt  the  jolting  of  the  cart.  Only  the 
open,  empty  door  watched  them  go,  and  the  white 
snakeroot  ethereal  in  the  dusk,  the  snakeroot  that 
had  carried  fatal  poison  in  its  green  juices. 
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In  the  night,  when  there  was  stillness  over  the 
deserted  cabin  and  all  the  mountain  side,  a  soft 
paw  fell  in  the  bed  of  catnip.  It  was  Plutarch 
back  again.  He  kneaded  the  claws  that  had 
ripped  open  the  burlap,  and  crouched,  staring  at 
the  dark  with  great  yellow  eyes.  Plutarch,  who 
had  been  born  to  blue  satin,  was  back  again,  back 
to  the  primitive,  perilous  freedom  that  was  his 
truer  birthright. 

Before  man  came  there  was  no  one  and  no 
way  to  measure  the  passage  of  time.  So  it  was 
with  Plutarch  in  his  wilderness.  And  why  should 
he  mark  the  days,  he  with  nine  lives  to  be  lived, 
undisturbed  in  the  sun  by  the  doorway,  in  the 
night,  under  the  house  where  the  field  mice  hid? 

Autumn  was  here,  but  the  sun  was  still  warm 
in  the  catnip  bed,  and  there  he  rolled  and  stretched 
and  napped,  with  pungent  savor  floating  into  his 
nostrils,  and  contented  half-dreams  in  his  cat 
brain,  under  the  low  furry  skull.  Obedient  to  no 
call  but  inner  impulse,  he  would  arise  and  shake 
himself  and  stalk  up  the  path  into  the  empty 
house,  into  the  heretofore  forbidden  precincts  of 
the  pantry.  There  on  the  shelves  stood  a  jumble 
of  foodstuffs — cheese,  rancid  butter,  a  few  cooked 
potatoes,  and  a  mutton  bone.  Among  them 
Plutarch  prowled  daintily,  sniffing,  biting  tenta¬ 
tively,  settling  to  eat  with  his  tail  curled  around 
his  forepaws  and  a  deep  vibration  in  his  throat. 
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Sometimes  when  a  board  creaked  or  a  bough 
tapped  on  the  window,  Plutarch  would  cast  a 
fierce,  suspicious  glance  over  his  hunched  shoulder 
and  leap  down  from  the  shelf,  to  pad  back  to  the 
catnip  bed  licking  his  chops  and  waving  his  tail 
as  though  nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  startle 
his  poise. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  dishes  on  the 
pantry  shelf  were  empty,  and  the  mutton  bone 
bare  as  polished  stone.  Plutarch,  fumbling  it 
hungrily,  knocked  it  off  the  shelf,  and  then  jumped 
after  it,  to  turn  it  over  with  a  disdainful  paw, 
discontent  gnawing  him  inwardly.  But  there  was 
scarcely  the  smell  of  meat  left  on  the  bone,  and 
Plutarch  went  out  of  the  pantry,  out  of  the  house 
to  the  woodpile  where  the  old  scrap  plate  stood 
on  the  ground.  Odors  of  mingled  food  were 
here,  and  hungrily  he  licked  the  bare  china  till  it 
shone  with  polishing.  He  looked  up  and  mewed 
a  plaintive  appeal,  but  half-heartedly,  for  he  knew 
that  no  one  would  come. 

The  sun  was  gone  and  chill  had  fallen.  There 
was  no  comfort  in  his  inner  self,  and  the  wind 
blew  coldly  through  his  fur.  He  wandered  to  the 
hearth,  and  sniffed  at  the  cold  ashes  so  that  they 
rose  in  a  fine  cloud  and  tickled  his  nose.  He 
sneezed  disgustedly  and  turned  away  into  the  bed¬ 
room  where  lingered  still,  very  faintly  and 
sweetly,  a  familiar  feminine  odor. 
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Plutarch  went  to  the  bed  and  mewed  softly. 
There  was  no  answer.  The  quilt  of  the  bed  lay 
dragging  moveless  on  the  floor.  Plutarch  sniffed 
it  with  delicate  pinky  nostrils,  and  rubbed  his 
shoulder  along  it,  rubbed  cheek  and  ear  upon  it, 
and  sank  down  there,  folded  into  himself,  re¬ 
membrance  weaving  vaguely  in  his  head,  a  little 
comfort  in  his  cold  heart. 

But  in  the  night  a  bitter  wind  sprang  up,  the 
first  warning  of  winter,  and  he  roamed  about  the 
house,  too  cold  for  sleep,  sniffing,  suspicious,  sulky 
because  he  could  hear  the  mice  running  between 
the  walls,  tumbling  down  plaster  in  little  ava¬ 
lanches,  chattering,  giggling.  The  moon  looked 
down  through  the  window  and  Plutarch  stared 
back  at  it,  his  eyes  great  opals  in  the  dark.  A 
branch  outside  tapped  teasingly  on  the  pane  and 
wavered  in  the  moonlight,  casting  a  dancing 
shadow  on  the  floor,  and  Plutarch  crouched  and 
sprang,  and  rose  again  from  the  shadow  with 
nothing  under  his  paw  and  the  hackles  up  along 
his  back.  The  floor  boards,  straining  under  the 
falling  temperature,  creaked  and  snapped,  and 
through  the  house  prowled  Plutarch,  trailing 
ethereal  smells  through  the  darkness,  seeing  things 
that  were  not  there. 

Early,  early  in  the  dawn  light,  he  slipped  out 
and  went  a-birding.  In  the  old  days  there  had 
been  malicious  sport  in  stalking  a  robin,  and  then, 
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when  the  bird  flew  up  with  a  flirt  of  his  tail,  in 
walking  away  as  though  in  boredom  and  scorn. 
There  was  no  play  in  Plutarch  now;  this  was 
hunger  coldly  raging  in  him.  But  the  little  jun- 
coes  and  chickadees,  all  that  remained  of  the  bird 
people,  peeped  and  twittered  alertly,  and  drifted 
like  snow  from  weed  to  undercover,  away  from 
the  enemy  crouching  and  glaring  in  the  grasses. 

Plutarch  returned  to  the  woodpile  and  licked 
the  old  plate  again,  and  mewed,  and  went  into 
the  cabin  to  curl  up  on  the  quilt  edge  and  dream 
of  tinned  salmon.  When  he  woke  up  sleet  pat¬ 
tered  on  the  panes. 

Out  into  the  snow  he  went,  Plutarch  who  had 
hated  so  to  wet  one  fastidious  paw,  and  floundered 
in  the  drifts.  He  could  see  the  three-toed  tracks 
of  chickadees,  and  here  a  weasel  track  crossed 
them,  all  four  paw  marks  close  together,  and 
there  rank  odor  of  skunk  lingered  on  the  snow. 
Plutarch  sniffed  at  this  and  backed  away  sneezing 
and  spitting,  making  a  painful  circuit  through  the 
snow  to  find  the  bird  tracks  again. 

But  because  the  wind  blew  noisily,  and  pressure 
of  hunger  may  make  even  the  wary  careless,  a 
junco  hopping  amid  brown  ragweed  fell  prey  to 
Plutarch’s  taloned  paw.  With  the  fine  drift  of 
ice  blowing  into  his  ruffled  fur  Plutarch  made  his 
meal,  all  amid  the  snow,  and  went  home,  licking 
his  sharp  and  shining  teeth.  Through  the  drifted 
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leaves  in  the  open  cabin  doorway,  over  the  floor 
to  his  quilt  limped  Plutarch,  and  lay  there  crying 
softly  to  himself  as  he  licked  at  the  balls  of  ice 
that  had  wedged  between  his  toe  pads  and  stuck 
there,  stinging. 

There  were  burrs  in  his  tail.  Every  day  there 
were  more  burrs  in  that  once  immaculate  gray  fluff, 
every  day  his  coat  was  wet  with  snow  or  rain, 
and  not  even  sleep  could  shut  out  the  misery  of 
wet  fur.  Lean  was  the  lone  cat’s  hunting — a  hap¬ 
less  bird  now  and  then  in  the  chilly  woods,  oftener 
a  mouse  after  long  hours  of  waiting  at  the  mouse 
holes  he  learned  to  know  wearily  well.  Timeless 
as  the  early  beginning  of  time  when  there  was  no 
man  to  mark  it,  went  Plutarch’s  nights  and  days. 
Winter,  the  old  black  enemy  that  Man  with  his 
fire  and  food  and  shelter  had  conquered,  was  back 
now,  ruling  a  wilderness  throne,  and  Plutarch 
the  arrogant,  the  indolent,  was  pushed  to  fero¬ 
cious  effort.  Ragged  of  fur  and  lean  of  flank,  by 
long  wary  watching  and  swift  sure  pounce  he 
kept  a  claw-hold  upon  life. 

Thaw  came;  soft  days  came;  the  birds  drifted 
back  from  over  the  southward  mountains.  Scent 
of  fresh  earth  was  in  Plutarch’s  nose,  odor  of  cat¬ 
nip  pushing  up  again.  The  sun  was  warm.  Dog¬ 
wood  fluttered  white  in  the  woods,  and  Johnny- 
jump-up  peeped  up  here  and  there  along  the 
garden  path.  Other  plants  rose  there,  elbowing, 
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pushing  the  tenderer  flowers  from  the  beds.  Rag¬ 
weed  and  fennel  and  chickweed  sent  up  coarse 
healthy  leaves,  and  Linda’s  hoe  rusted  and  yotted 
on  the  garden  path  where  she  had  dropped  it. 

Inertia  left  Plutarch,  and  Spring  hunger  rose  in 
him.  The  jungle,  pre-Adamite,  primeval,  was  in 
the  long  howl  he  raised,  he  scarce  knew  why,  these 
warm  nights  with  restlessness  abroad.  In  the 
woods  he  stretched  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
sharpened  his  claws  on  the  trunks  of  the  mountain 
birch,  leaving  long  scratches  in  the  gleaming  bark 
to  show  what  a  mighty  sort  of  Tom  he  was.  And 
then,  infinitely  pleased  with  himself,  he  went  back 
to  the  catnip  bed  and  danced  a  rigadoon  on  it  in 
the  moonlight  and  tossing  shadows,  and  raised 
his  voice  again  in  a  weird,  passionate  howl  that 
rose  in  moments  to  the  heights  of  melody  and  died 
away  in  an  ambiguous,  primitive  hissing. 

And  then,  out  of  the  forest  that  had  never  an¬ 
swered  him  before,  he  heard  a  cry  echoing  his,  not 
his  own  speech  but  near  it,  a  wild  “Yang-yang!” 
that  made  him  whirl  about  with  paw  uplifted. 
Back  and  forth  Plutarch  and  the  voice  from  the 
forest  tossed  their  messages,  long  yowls  that 
meant  nothing  and  hinted  everything. 

But  it  was  the  next  night,  when  the  mountain 
dusk  was  thick  in  the  cabin,  that  his  nose  told  him 
there  was  a  stranger  in  the  garden.  Out  of  the 
cabin  he  prowled  and  saw  in  the  catnip  bed  a 
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shadowy  figure.  He  stole  closer  and  stared  with 
luminous  round  eyes.  She  was  bigger  than  the 
biggest  tame  Tom,  long  of  leg,  tufted  of  ear,  with 
wild  tangles  of  yellow  hair  striped  black,  white- 
throated,  bob-tailed — a  splendid  savage.  Plu¬ 
tarch  paused,  startled,  attracted,  reserved,  and 
then  he  spoke,  once,  in  a  strange  low  voice.  The 
Wild  One  leaped  from  her  back  to  all  four  feet 
like  a  spring  uncoiled  and  faced  him,  green  and 
red  ferocity  gleaming  from  her  big  eyes.  Plutarch 
spoke  again,  and  took  a  step  nearer,  and  she  did 
not  move. 

And  that  was  how  Plutarch  and  the  Wild  One 
came  to  hunt  side  by  side,  in  the  soft  April  dusks, 
flank  brushing  flank  as  they  loped  along,  breaths 
coming  together,  low  voices  speaking  to  each 
other.  And  that  was  how  Plutarch  came  to  leave 
the  cabin  and  vanish  into  the  depths  of  the  forest 
with  his  mate,  till  the  leaves  closed  around  them, 
screening  them,  concealing  their  nights  and  days. 

Strange  things  Plutarch  learned  from  the  Wild 
One — life  in  the  tree  tops;  the  hollow  trees  and 
their  inhabitants.  She  showed  him  how  to  make 
a  feint  at  one  end  of  a  hollow  log  and  catch  a 
hare  as  he  sped  out  of  the  other,  and  she  taught 
him  how  to  catch  mountain  trout  with  his  paw. 
And  then,  the  W anderlust  upon  her,  the  Wild 
One  led  the  way  on  longer  raids,  to  mountain 
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farms,  where  fat  geese  and  foolish  chickens  slept 
unguarded. 

Plutarch  could  smell  Man  on  these  forays. 
Man  and  the  things  that  are  Man’s.  He  found, 
by  a  henhouse  door,  an  empty  saucer  that  the 
farm  cat  had  eaten  out  of,  and  went  away  with 
strange  conflicting  feelings  twitching  in  his  nose. 
Man.  Smell  of  wood  smoke;  smell  of  cream. 
Smell  of  the  fur  of  that  petted  tabby;  smell  of 
fish  that  he  could  not  get  at.  Yet  in  the  air  the 
smell  of  fowl,  and  flank  of  his  mate  rubbing 
against  his  flank  as  they  loped  along  together — 
wild  beauty  of  his  mate,  rolling  fire-opal  eyes  in 
the  darkness ! 

Farther  and  farther  went  the  two,  down  to 
the  Cane  Bottoms  in  the  mountain  valley,  up  the 
other  side  on  the  slopes  of  Chunky  Gal  Mountain, 
where  the  little  farms  stretched  steeply  up.  And 
so  one  night  they  wandered  to  the  Great  Balds, 
where  sheep  grazed  alone  on  the  tangled  grass 
and  starry  flowers  of  mountain  meadows. 

He  watched  her,  as  she  peered  out  on  the  sheep, 
her  paw  uplifted,  passion  shaking  her  tawny 
flanks.  A  new  emotion  had  come  over  her;  some¬ 
thing  alien  to  Plutarch.  He  saw  her  slowly  push 
head  and  shoulders  forward,  throwing  her  weight 
on  trembling  foreshanks;  he  saw  the  swift  and 
liquid  run,  the  spring,  the  pounce,  heard  the  sheep 
cry  as  it  went  down.  Then  while  the  terrified  flock 
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went  clattering  and  bleating,  Plutarch  stared  at 
the  Wild  One’s  dark  form  in  the  moonlight  bent 
over  the  prostrate  head,  muzzle  to  woolly  throat. 
Plutarch  sat  humped  against  the  moon  on  an  old 
snake  rail  fence,  watching  her.  He  could  smell 
Man  about,  Man’s  touch  strong  on  the  rail  where 
he  sat.  And  the  moveless  cat  thought  strange 
confused  things  while  he  waited  for  his  mate  to 
come  back  to  him  from  some  other  world. 

Shouts  tore  the  night,  and  the  jagged  glare  of 
torches  wavering,  hurrying  up  the  hillside.  The 
Wild  One  lifted  her  head  with  a  glittering  glare, 
and  then  she  wheeled  and  sprang,  as  a  shot  rang 
out,  and  fell.  Plutarch  had  leaped  from  the  fence 
top  and  crouched  now  in  its  shadow,  his  hair 
raised  stiffly  along  his  arched  spine.  Man  smell 
came  toward  him  on  the  wind,  and  calling,  and  the 
crashing  of  branches.  From  the  hiding  shadow 
of  the  old  fence  post  he  watched  the  figures  mov¬ 
ing  darkly  in  the  torchlight,  and  saw  at  last  the 
file  of  them  go  past,  over  the  hill,  with  what  had 
been  his  mate  and  fellow  swinging  head  down 
from  a  pole  they  carried,  her  wild  hair  in  the 
mountain  wind  fluttering  good-by  to  him. 

It  was  day  when  Plutarch  came  again  to  the 
deserted  cabin.  Perhaps  he  did  not  grieve;  it  had 
been  a  strange  mismating,  and  Plutarch,  Oriental, 
enigmatic,  seemed  indifferent.  But  he  walked 
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solemnly  in  the  catnip  bed,  and  up  and  down  the 
rows  of  garden  flowers  choked  with  weeds. 

He  belonged  to  no  world  now,  wild  or  tame; 
weeds  and  flowers  were  alike  to  him;  the  house 
and  its  familiar  odors  sent  him  restless  into  the 
woods  to  stretch  his  mightiest  and  scratch  his 
mark  upon  the  birch,  and  the  woods  overpowered 
him  and  sent  him  disconsolate  back  to  the  cabin. 

One  day  in  Autumn,  when  Plutarch  sat,  his  paws 
folded  under  him,  humped  on  the  threshold, 
wheels  rattled  down  the  road;  voices  called;  odor 
of  Man,  horse,  cow,  came  up  to  him,  along  the 
deserted  ruts  long  deep  in  leaves.  He  waited, 
timid  as  a  hare,  fierce  as  a  lynx,  lonely  as  only  a 
neglected  pet  can  be.  One  glance  he  shot  at  the 
caravan  creaking  into  the  sunlight  of  the  clearing, 
and  one  glance  the  newcomers  had  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  unkempt  creature  loping  for  the  woods. 

From  a  cleft  of  the  big  maple  outside  the  fence 
Plutarch  watched  them,  and  they  had  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  yellow  eyes  burning  through  the  turning 
leaves.  Dusk  came;  lights  shone  in  the  cabin; 
out  through  the  door  floated  odors  of  cooking — 
meat  and  milk  and  eggs.  Plutarch  got  down  out 
of  the  tree. 

Beside  the  door  he  found  a  saucer  of  milk. 
He  sniffed  it,  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  stirring  a 
tiny  whirlpool  in  it,  took  one  tentative  lap,  and 
then  drank  with  ravenous  fury.  Milk  again! 
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Soft  clots  of  cream  in  it!  Sweet  sense  of  it  slip¬ 
ping  down  his  throat.  Then  there  was  a  step  on 
the  threshold,  and  Plutarch  was  a  dark  streak 
of  shadow  down  the  garden  path. 

But  daily  he  found  the  saucer  filled.  And  so  it 
was  that,  bit  by  bit,  he  learned  the  woman’s  step, 
the  shape  of  her  shoe  coming  out  of  the  door,  the 
smell  of  her  skirt  hem,  and  let  kind  fingers  smooth 
his  fur  and  pull  the  burrs  out  of  his  hair.  He  took 
to  washing  himself  again  with  a  rough  pink 
tongue,  to  sleeping  fearlessly  in  the  sun.  He  for¬ 
got  all  that  for  a  lone  year  he  had  known.  When 
Winter  came  and  fires  were  lit  he  slept  on  the 
hearth  once  more,  and  dreamed. 

What  did  he  dream?  In  waking  hours  he 
never  could  remember.  But  sometimes,  in  his 
sleep,  under  the  triangular,  elegantly  furred  head 
vague  troubles  stirred,  and  his  nose  twitched  and 
twitched,  and  his  plumy  tail  lashed,  and  tremors 
shook  his  fattened  sides,  and  he  would 
start  up  from  his  dream  with  a  wild  “Grrrrr- 
JVHEEEESHT!”  and  spring  into  the  air.  And 
then  he  would  stalk  away  like  one  who  has  been 
caught  losing  his  dignity,  or  is  wakened  out  of 
sleepwalking,  and  go  to  the  door  and  roll  wild 
eyes  at  the  dark  circle  of  the  woods. 
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